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FINDING OU T HOW 
VERSATILE OUR KNIT TING MACHINES ARE 
WILL EASILY TAKE ALL YEAR. 


Singer knitting machines will help you through the summer. The fall. The 
winter. And the spring. On a Singer knitting machine, you can knit great outfits for every 
season—everything from lacy knit summer dresses to winter ensembles. 

Singer makes knitting so fast, so easy, so economical, and so much fun, you'll 
keep yourself in stitches all year long. See your Singer retailer today, and find out which 
one of our knitting machines is the best choice for you. 


singer 





© 1988 Singer Sewing Company 


SILK 


Our commitment to our customers is to constantly search out the 
best in silks and stock popular as well as unique & exotic varieties. 
Phone for our complete list & new additions. 





Orders 
(All fabric natural or bleached.) over Bolt 
(Priced by the yard in dollars.) $70.00 Price 
Silk Habotai (also known as China silk. 
Dyes beautifully.) 
5mm 45" ... $3.06 $2.60 
8.5mm 36” 3.23 2.75 
8mm 45” 425 3.60 
10mm 36” .. 3.83 3.25 
10mm 45”... 5.31 4.50 
12mm 45" . 5.78 4.90 
Crepe de Chine: 
8mm 36” (unique Japanese designer fabric) 6.01 5.10 
14mm 45” (classic silk). 7.25 6.15 
16mm 45” . 8.20 6.95 
Silk Satin (tight weave, shiny) 
l2mim 45" Jeenie'sltapeteUde + 6a ee Ges daae 5. 36 4.55 
Charmeuse (smooth, luxurious) 
12.5mm 45" 7.60 6.45 
19.5mm 45” 9.73 8.25 
Silk Satin Twill (tight weave, soft) 
10mm 40” .. 2.94 2.50 
Tussah (medium to heavy silk, buff to brown, 
natural colors) 
3A 42”. 4.83 4.10 
PUG ee kos cance aetna. 4.77 4.05 
3C 36” ; ! 483 4.10 
BO kee hea hn Ky Rees Rae ead demwes 10. 56 8.95 
3E 36” 6.19 5.25 
BP AG aes eens 7.31 6.20 
Spun Silk Taffeta (light weight, white) 
36” 2.94 2.50 
BS” kes 3.59 3.05 
Silk Knit 
90 gram, 56” tube, fixed price 13.00 


Plus: Chiffons, Organza, Raw Silk Noils, Fuji Broadcloth, 
Metallic 

Chiffons, Dupion, Shantungs and an exciting variety of 
Jacquards. 


Silk Sample Sets: $16.00 


SILK SCARVES 
(All finished edges are hand-rolled. Perfect for dyeing and painting.) 


Crepe de Chine 12mm Habotai 8mm 


22" % 22” 9" x 54" oe x” 9” x 45" 
Pe a Se? Je Tae 12” x 60" 30” x 30” 9” x 54” 
35” x 35” 15" x 60” 35” x 35" 12” x 60" 
45" x 45” 14” x 72” 14” x 72" 


Superior Indian Cotton Crepe de Chine 8mm 


42" x 45" 35" x 35" 9” x 54” 
12” x 60” 
indian Mulberry 
36” x 36” (plus 9” fringe) 
Silk Knit Camisole $7.95 each 
Silk Satin Charmeuse Camisole $8.50 each 


Dupion Silk Ties (ready to paint)$5. 35 each 


Domestic and Imported Natural 
and Bleached Cottons. 
Beautiful Selection of Sateens 
plus Constant new Additions. 


PLUS: 
Jacquard Silk Colors: Vibrant, high quality silk dyes manufactured by 
Rupert, Gibbon & Spider, Inc. 


Jacquard Gutta Resist: 
Vertical Fabric Steamer: 


Clear, Black, Gold & Silver 


Professional, heavy duty, life-time 
usage. $695.00 


Deka Fabric Paints and Dyes: 
Brushes, Dispenser Bottles, Metal Tips, Books and Patterns. 


Complete line. 


Prices subject to change. Dealer inquiries welcomed. 
Ask for our New free catalog. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 


718 College Street © Healdsburg, CA 95448 
707 / 433-9577 
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Old World images animate contemporary cross-stitch 
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Looking for Folkwear patterns 
My husband tried on an Australian 
Drover’s Coat this summer and fell in love 
with the style. I promised to make him 
one in leather but hadn't gotten around to 
picking up the pattern, and my fabric 
store was out of it. Thanks for making the 
pattern available (see “Stalking the 
Perfect Raincoat,” Threads, No. 19, p. 26). 
Is some big (or small) pattern company 
going to take over the Folkwear line? 
—Jeanne Lourey, Norridgewock, ME 


Folkwear has stopped conducting business. 
Barbara Garvey is returning all mail 
unopened. At present, there are no plans 
for anyone to take over the line. She 
suggests you try Campbell’s, RD 1, Box 1444, 
Herndon, PA 17830 (pattern catalog, $4) 
or Amazon Dry Goods, 2218 E. 11th St., 
Davenport, IA 52803 (pattern catalog, 

$4; books, accessories catalog, $2). They 
may have a few Folkwear patterns left; 
they carry other patterns as well.—£d. 


Keeping small fibercraft 
shops healthy 
In response to Sorefingers (Threads, 
No. 20, p. 4): Mv mother and I have a bead 
shop next to a needlepoint shop. We’ve 
been open for two vears, our sales have 
doubled, and we are showing a profit— 
rare for a new craft business. Our 
neighbor will close next month and 
surely will be missed. The days of opening 
a shop for fun are over. Business is just 
too expensive to sit and wait. We started 
to have a coffee klatch atmosphere, 
where customers stay and stay, but found 
we were wasting valuable creative 
energy. A decision had to be made: Hurt 
these people’s feelings, or see to it that 
they have a craft shop to go to. 
We send out a quarterly newsletter 

and include a discount coupon. It costs us 
about $200 and brings in about $1,700 
extra. We write letters to related 
businesses and schools asking for 
referrals. [!m no professional, but these 
things have worked well for us. We 
little guys need to do everything we can to 
hang in there. I think we make the 
world a better place. 

—Susan Richards, Torrance, CA 


Getting enough twist 

The spinning methods described by 

Carol Hillestad (Threads, No. 19, p. 52) 
are useful for a variety of vegetal fibers; 
most need to be spun damp and require a 
lot of twist. Her method of cross- 
threading the flyer and treadling extra is 
especially applicable to double-drive 
wheels. It’s impossible to adjust the 
bobbin drive tension without also 
adjusting the flyer drive tension, and this 
solves the too-fast draw-in problem. 

One can obtain the same result by using a 
spinning wheel with a high ratio (15 to 
20 turns of the flyer to 1 turn of the drive 
wheel) and a flyer-driven, bobbin- 

braked system. The draw-in rate can be 
adjusted from zero to “hard,” with no 
adjustment of the drive belt, which turns 
only the flver. The three wheels [ve 
found most suitable for such flax 
spinning are Lendrum (Gord Lendrum, 
RR #4, Odessa, ON, Canada KOH 2HO), 
Mitzi (made by John Rappard, New 
Zealand; imported by Evergreen 
Enterprises, 267 Burt St., Taunton, 

MA 02780, and by Melfar Mitzi Imports, 
341 4th St. W., Collingwood, ON, Canada 
L9YY 186), and Schacht (Schacht Spindle 
Co., 6101 Ben Place, Boulder, CO 80301). 
—Eleanor Andersen, Collingwood, ON, Can. 


Why use fusibles? 
After eight vears of sewing with fusible 
interfacings, [fm ready to throw all mine 
away. ’'m convinced that using fusibles 
is not time-saving, but just the opposite. 
In addition to time spent choosing, 
testing, and applying them, I’ve often had 
problems with bubbling after [ve 
washed the garment several times. A 
further aesthetic question is the 
“laminated” appearance of the final 
product. I challenge vour readers to tell 
me why I should not throw away my fusing 
iron and save my time for sewing. 
—Marilyn Leahy, Valdez, AK 


Welcomes diversity 

To respond to Sara Kaufmann’s letter 
(Threads, No. 19, p. 4): Traditionally, there 
have been many magazines devoted 
solely to weaving. Weaving has been 
looked on for so long as “textile art” at 


the expense of all other fiber media. 

Please don’t change your approach for 

more weaving and artist interviews. 
—Diane Tsurutani, New Haven, CT 


Not crazy about wearing fur 
Re: Terry McCormick’s “Fur Crazy” 
(Threads, No. 20, p. 64): I would like to 
quote John A. Hoyt, president of the 
Humane Society of the U.S., concerning 
the “Shame of Fur” campaign: “The 
HSUS is taking this campaign directly to 
consumers who buy and wear fur coats. 
We believe that, once they know the facts 
about the cruel way fur animals are 
raised and killed for their fur, consumers 
will choose not to wear fur.” 

—Geraldine Von Maluski, Southbury, CT 


Wedding-dress 
rebuttal rebutted 
Too often, in a field of customized, 
specialized products, people fall victim to 
the “elite snobbery” that comes with 
the responsibility of creating a highly 
intricate garment. True, darts and 
zippers are unsightly in some eyes, but 
they are also standards in any 
dressmaking art, couture or otherwise. 
Maria Pavani’s answers (Threads, No. 19, 
p. 4) satisfy anyone who works within 
business constraints, but her “several 
thousand dollars” for an adjustment that 
takes an hour to make comes as a sour 
note to the perfectly ample and justifiable 
answers to “outraged” readers. 

—Wendall Goings, Silver Spring, MD 


Left-out supplier 
You did your readers a disservice 
(Threads, No. 18, p. 76) by omitting 
H. Kantrowitz from your New York City 
suppliers. At 555 8th Ave. (at 38th St.) 
can be found a limitless assortment 
(color and size) of zippers. We home 
sewers are fortunate that the 
gentleman in the back on the second 
floor refuses to retire. 

—Elaine Yale, Bronxville, NY 


We welcome your comments, criticisms, 
advice, and ideas. Letters may be edited 


| for brevity and clarity. Please write to 


us at Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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THE WORLD PREMIERE OF THE 
PFAFF CREATIVE®1473 CD. 


At last, the sewing machine that 
brings you full freedom to create every- 
thing you've ever dreamed of making. 
And a whole lot more you never dared to 
dream of. 

The Pfaff creative® 1473 CD lets you 
turn any sketch into heirloom embroidery. 
Just slip your drawing into the new Creative 
Designer. Move the scanner arm along 
your line and press the button wherever 
you want the Pfaff creative®1473 CD to 
sew astitch. The advanced microchip 


| NOW, CREATE BEYOND YOL 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. 


remembers up to 3,262 
stitches. And sews them 
oncommand. 

Imagine a machine 
thatalso puts 355 built-in 
stitch programs at your 
fingertips. There are 
dozens of embroidery 
stitches. Including a 
unique true cross stitch. And there are 
even programs that combine stitches into 
fancy arabesques and other motifs. 
While other machines force you to 
settle for a narrow stitch width, the Pfaff 
creative®1473 CD will sew stitches up to 
9mm wide. That’s another unique feature. 
There are also nine different styles 
of buttonholes in an enormous range 

of sizes. Plus four different monogram 
alphabets and three styles of numerals. 
No other machine even comes close to 

this kind of versatility. 

Before you settle for just any sewing 
machine,come in to your authorized Pfaff 


2 WILDEST DREAMS. 


dealer for ano-obligation demonstration 
of the machine that lets you go beyond 
your wildest dreams. Or for more infor- 
mation and the name of your nearest 
Pfaff dealer mail the coupon today. 


THE LARGEST EUROPEAN MANUFACTURER 
OF SEWING MACHINES 


PFAFF AMERICAN SALES CORP. 


610 Winters Ave., Paramus, NJ 07653 
In Canada: Pfaff Canada Corp. 
4630 Dufferin St., Downsview, Ont., M3H 5S4 


Mail to: PFAFF AMERICAN SALES CORP 
610 Winters Ave., Paramus, NJ 07653 


Yes! Please send me your free full-color brochure on the 
machine that willlet mecreatebeyond my wildestdreams. 


Name RSLs Fh ae WT ae ee, 
Address 


City __. State = Zip 


My present 
machineis 
MODEL YEAR 


T-2-89 
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Knitting for a living 
I've enjoyed your articles by knitwear 
designers, like Deborah Newton, 
Alice Starmore, and Judith Greer; I 
would like to know how one becomes a 
knitwear designer. 

—Karen Marks, Detroit, MI 
Judith Greer replies: I think the first 
prerequisite for becoming a free-lancer in 
any creative field is the assertion that 
you are, or intend to be, a serious 
professional. The initial step in 
reinforcing your own seriousness is to 
license your business and apply fora 
resale tax number from your state 
authorities. Even if you don’t sell a 
thing, it’s important to you 
psychologically—and it won’t hurt with 
the IRS either. Next, have some 
stationery and business cards made for 
your business. 

Before you decide to throw all your 
rocks into this box, however, there are a 
few warnings that I feel I must voice. 
The design field, like any creative field, is 
a tough one in which to make a living. 
I’ve heard it said that it’s impossible to 
make a living solely as a free-lance 
knitwear designer in this country today, 
and so far my own experience bears 
this out. 

Becoming a free-lance designer is not 
an inexpensive proposition. First, there is 
the yarn. If you live outside the major 
cities, you'll find it hard, but essential, 
to keep up with the ever-changing yarn 
market, and you'll have to deal with 
mail-order retailers, so you’ll usually 
be paying retail plus postage and 
handling charges. Buying wholesale, even 
if you can arrange to do so, can actually 
be more expensive because of the large 
initial order requirements of yarn 
manufacturers, let alone their future 
minimum-order limits. 

Some design buyers want photos of 
the completed article, some want the 
article itself, and some will take 
sketches plus swatches. In any case, there 
are expenses. Film, developing, 
stationery, drawing materials, or just 
putting a 2-lb. sweater onto the UPS 
truck—they all add up. In short, becoming 
a free-lance designer is not for the 
individual who’s looking for an easy way 
to augment household income. Most 
designers don’t get any return on their 
investments in the first year or two. 

Now, a word about the competition. 

Of course you are talented. Everyone who 
contemplates going pro has talent. But 
the country is crawling with talent. Many 
of the people in this game not only 

have talent, but they have specialized 
fiber training, art school or fashion 





backgrounds, contacts, personal 
relationships, or inside savvy, so don’t 
rely on your design talent alone. It goes 
without saying that your knitting and 
construction skills must be good. Take 
some classes, read, practice—everyone 

can use more technical information. 
Analyze the latest designs from all the 
sources you can get your hands on. Try to 
figure out what the going thing is, and 
educate yourself in the design styles and 
strategies of the names that crop up 
frequently. You have to study the knitting 
publications and try to understand 

what they want. 

If you have a flair for wearing clothes, 
wear your own designs everywhere—you'll 
be amazed at the contacts it will 
generate. Try teaching, enter 
competitions, write knitting articles. 
Your goal is to make yourself stand out in 
some way, to give yourself an edge. 

You must also be prepared to expend 
vast amounts of energy in applying 
yourself to the job. When you finally 
get a commission, you'll have to put 
everything else on hold both physically 
and mentally until you’re finished, and 
you'll be breathless with worry, 
completely distracted, and generally 
impossible to live with in the interim. 
Your household situation and your 
relationships can be significant factors 
in whether you succeed or fail. This 
kind of career, when approached 
seriously, is more time-consuming than 
a full-time job. 

So, how do you get started? First, you 
have to write a lot of letters to magazines, 
yarn companies, leaflet publishers, 
catalog people. Get the addresses from 
mastheads and yarn labels. Using your 
letterhead, ask for “designer’s guidelines,” 
and be sure to follow them. 

The major magazines work with the 
yarn companies and make the final 
decision on which yarn(s) to use in 
your design. The yarn company then pays 
your fee (about $400 per design is 
typical) and provides the yarn, and you 
knit the garment in the requested 
model size. You will usually be expected 
to write the row-by-row instructions in 
several sizes. The yarn company will 
check the instructions, of course, and 
your reputation will be tarnished or 
burnished by the level of quality seen 
here. Make your due dates even if it kills 
you. You might have about a month. 

Unless you're a very arty designer, 
first try to break into the “plain yarn” 
design markets instead of the Big 
Apple. Most of these publishers are 
serving the knitters who don’t like to 
spend a lot of money on their hobby but 


want to make something “nice” and 
wearable—no Vogue plunges, here. These 
publications (the Leisure Arts leaflets, 
for example) are found in chain-store 
outlets and at newsstands that sell 
popular magazines. 

Finally, be ethical and reasonable. 
Don’t submit the same design to more 
than one buyer at a time. Don’t 
deliberately rip off other people’s current 
ideas or submit slightly altered designs 
that have already been published. At the 
same time, don’t worry about other 
people stealing your designs. First of all, 
buyers don’t have time to re-create the 
work you could much more easily do for 
them. Second, you have by law an 
automatic copyright on any original 
artwork that has your copyright 
announcement on it (“Copyright 1989 by 
XYZ”). Third, there is nothing new in 
the world. Other designers have already 
thought of it, believe me, and could 
easily have submitted it at the same time 
you did. All else being more or less 
equal, it’s the right combination of all 
those “edges” that determines whose 
work is selected. Good luck! 


Readers want to know 


If you can help our readers with the 
following, please write to us at the 
address given below. 


Lost in the fifties 

I’m looking for a copy of The Chella 

Thornton Smocking Book (1951, 1958). 

Does anyone know where I can get it? 
—Evelyn Plaisted, East Amherst, NY 


Tassels anyone? 

I’m interested in making large tassels, 

and I need a source for the wooden molds 

that are used in making them. I’m also 

looking for a copy of The Source Book of 

Fringe Design (author unknown) and 

for advice on how to make tassels. Help! 
—Natalie Sylvester, Cambria, CA 


Have linens, need mangle 
We’re interested in locating a hand- 
or machine-operated mangle like the 
one we used to use in Sweden for 
finishing bed and table linens. Is there 
anyone who knows where we might be 
able to find one? 

—Christine Tegner, McLean, VA 


Replier Judith Greer teaches political 
science in between designing sweaters. 
She wrote about “Knitting for Kids” in 
Threads, No. 16, p. 24. 

Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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| New: 

the ultimate 
everywhere 
outfit to 

sew yourself 
by 
ARCHANGEL 
DESIGNS 


For every occasion from down-to-earth days to out-of-this-world 
evenings. In splendid cotton prints from Italy. Precut pieces 
come complete with all required notions and simple directions. 
Easy to make, heavenly to wear, moves with you like a gentle 
spring breeze. 

Write or call for a free brochure and fabric 


swatches. 
national standards | | 


S | G N S§ 
CoUNCcI| of american embroiderers | | 


... supporting individual needle expression 





Comfortable. 
Luxurious. 


And surprisingly 
affordable. 





RD4, Box 820, Rte 27 
Princeton, NJ 08540 





1-800-548-9867 
Mon-Sat 9am-S5pm 








— 
| 






SHARE OUR EXCITEMENT... 


The Council offers 

¢ The Flying Needle quarterly magazine 

¢ Correspondence school 

¢ Lending and slide libraries 

¢ Seminars 

¢ Two-week study retreats 

* Needle Expressions juried traveling exhibition 

¢ Heritage Collections of ethnic and historic 
needle art 

¢ Membership. . . Active, Sponsoring, Sustaining 
and Patron Members receive all NSCAE 
privileges and services for one full year. 
Life members, for their lifetime. 








— Puri 
Ligaen, 








You believe in individual needle expression. . . | 

why not join us? | 

Send a check payable to NSCAE to | 
Peg Rickabaugh, Dept T 
6106 20th Street East 
Tacoma, WA 98424 





Annual dues: [| Active $20 {) Non-U.S. Residents $25 (payable in U.S. funds, 
check or money order) |!) Sponsoring $30 [J Sustaining $50 [/ Life $500 
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SPRING INTO SPRING 
with 
Fibre Arts Centre of Tennessee 


CLASSES IN: 
Bobbin Lace Knitting Machines 
Fabric Collage Tapestry 


silk Resist Dye Frogs, Tassels, & Cords 


serging 
Nihon Shishu (silk on silk embroidery) 
with the Akaiyami Institute of Embroidery of Japan 


KNITTING MACHINE INSTRUCTION EVERY MONTH 


For listing of classes and dates 
send SASE fo: 


Director, Narda Cappuccilli 
Fibre Arts Center of Tennessee 
Suite 340-312 Moses Center 
220 Carrick Street 
Knoxville, TN 37924 


Annual Membership $30 ¢ Deductions on Classes for Members 
@ Members may contribute to juried shop 

















textile arts index 
1950-1987 


by sadye tune wilson 
ruth davidson jackson 


from selected periodicals: 

Ars Textrina , Complex Weavers, Fiberarts, Handweaver & Craftsman, 
Handwoven, interweave, Knitters, Master Weaver Library, Prairie Wool 
Cormpanion, Shuttle Craftt Guild Monographs, Shuttle Spindle & Dyepot, 
Spin-Off, Textile Museum Journal, Threads in Action Monographs, 
Threads Magazine, Weaver's Journal 


1006 pages , 8 1/2" x 11" hardcover 
4[,236 Entries 

Subject Index, Author Index 
Columnar Format-easy reading 
Smythe Sewn-lies flat 

Acid-free Paper 


$28.00 plus $3.00 P&H each 

Canada and Overseas P&H $6.80 

TN residents add sales tax $2.17 each 

U.S. Funds, Prepay, allow 3-6 weeks for delivery 

ORDER FROM Tunstede Press, Sadye Tune Wilson 
Dept.T 212 Vaughn's Gap Rd. 

Nashville, TN 37205 
(615) 352-0971 


, Las 
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Tips 





Tricot lamé 

in reverse appliqué 

Traditional reverse appliqué, as 
practiced by the Cuna Indians of Central 
America on their molas, involves 
stacking and basting several layers of 
colored fabrics. You cut through to the 
desired color and then turn the edges 
under, securing them with tiny hand 
stitches. The process is considerably 
easier if you use a sewing machine and 
tricot lamé. I sew first, and cut afterward, 
for truly “reverse” appliqué. 

Tricot lamé comes in many glorious 
metallic colors. It’s a thin, strong knit that 
stretches, cuts crisply, and doesn’t 
ravel; however, pins leave holes, and folds 
leave creases. Finding tricot lamé may 
take detective work, but dance and 
theatrical stores are good places to look. 

For basic machine reverse appliqué, 
stack and pin two colors of fabric. The 
bottom fabric is the background; the 
top one is the design. Mark a line down 


_ 
—= 


| Cut through 
se . i * _ one layer 

| close to your 
Cay stitching 
= to make 
positive and 
——EEEE negative 
_ appliqués. 


Ballpoint stitch remover 
I save a lot of time when I need to 
remove a few stitches by using a ballpoint 
sewing-machine needle that I keep 
handy in my pin cushion. It’s longer and 
firmer than a pin and easier to pick up 
quickly; and it slides under the stitch 
without ever snagging the fabric. 

—Carol MacPhail, Wethersfield, CT 


Salvaging damaged knits 
After I spilled bleach on a favorite royal 
blue sweater, I tried felt-tip markers and a 
dyebath to cover the white marks without 
success. Finally, I used an eyedropper to 
apply a solution of water and a little 
bleach in a series of small-to-large 
splotches. I let the sweater set for a few 
minutes. Then I carefully rinsed it in 
clear water. When it was dry, I used 
lazy-daisy stitch to embroider white 
daisies on the larger spots. I randomly 
sprinkled small daisies in red, green, and 
vellow around the white daisies. 

—Dianne Boate, San Francisco, CA 
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the center and draw a margin all 
around. Then cut a pattern shape with 
one straight side from a piece of paper. 
Align the straight edge of the pattern on 
the centerline, trace it, flip it over the 
line, and trace it on the other side. 
Remove the pattern. Then stitch down 
the centerline, around the design, and 
around the border. Pull the threads to 
the back to secure them. Now you’re 
ready to cut. The centerline will allow 
you to cut positive and negative images of 
your design (drawing at left, below). Cut 
through only the top layer of fabric as 
close to the stitching line as possible 
with small, sharp scissors wherever you 
want the bottom layer to show. 

The real fun comes when you use 
this technique to create narrow outlines 
of tricot lamé around your designs. 
You'll need at least three layers of fabric, 
with the tricot on the top, and a double 
sewing-machine needle. It’s easier to see 
what you're doing if you thread the two 


eto 


Needle position 


| Dyeing related shades 


To obtain a range of related colors for 
quilting or other purposes, I put a number 
of different neutral-shaded swatches, 
ranging from white, natural, and beige to 
pale greens, mauves, pinks, and yellows, 
in the same dyebath. If I also use two or 
three types of fabric, such as silk and 
cotton, in the same dyebath, I get even 
further variation in color. I recently 
dyed 20 large swatches in a bath of strong 
coffee and another 20 of the same 
fabrics in a bath of strong tea. Counting the 
original undyed colors, I produced 60 
related colors with two simple operations. 

Before dyeing, wash the fabrics to 
remove any finish that would impede 
penetration of the dye. Immerse the 
swatches in the dye, and simmer them for 
half an hour. Cool them in the pot; 
then wash them. The colors I’ve dyed this 
way have proven to be fast, requiring 
no mordant, although I haven’t subjected 
them to prolonged sunlight. 

—Leshe English, Kingston, NY 


When turning a corner with a double needle, replace it 
in the row of stitching further from your direction line. 


| Turn | | Stitch __ 
ae . eer 


needles with different colors. First 
practice sewing straight and curved 

lines with the needle. Square corners are 
a little tricky. Sew just past the corner. 
Lift the presser foot, and turn the fabric 
as much as you can, but be careful, 
since it’s easy to break a needle by pulling 
the fabric against it. Put the presser 

foot back down, lift the needles, and 
replace them in the left row of stitching 
(center drawing). The corner will be a 
square with a diagonal thread. 

Next, layer your fabric, at least three 
colors, with the tricot lamé on top. Draw 
your design on tracing paper, and place 
it over the tricot. Sew in the same order— 
centerline, design, border—and pull the 
threads to the back. Now, when you 
remove the paper and cut through one 
or two layers to expose the colors below, 
each element of the design will have a 
narrow outline of the tricot lamé (drawing 
at right, below). 

—Merry Bean, Arlington, VA 


Cut through 
one or two 
layers to 
reveal the 
second or 
third layer 
of fabric 
with narrow 
outlines of 
tricot lamé 
(top layer) 
remaining. * 


Avoiding the dog leg in 
circular knitting 
My solution to the circular-knitting 
dog-leg problem is to cast on by using a 
double technique with one needle and 
two ends of yarn. At the join, I pick up 
the “tail,” and holding it together with 
the working yarn, I draw the last and first 
cast-on stitches closely together. I work 
the first four stitches with both yarns, 
then drop the “tail” and work on. Since 
there’s no knot with a double cast-on, the 
stitches will slide together, and you'll 
have to use a marker to find the beginning 
of the round. 

—Shelagh Smith, Brandon, VT 





Skirt slits that won’t rip 
To prevent a skirt slit from ripping, sew 
the metal bar-shaped eye from a hook and 
eye on the wrong side of your skirt just 
above the slit. You can also sew a bar eye 
on a zipper that’s too long before 
cutting away the excess. 

—Lee Pecora, Massapequa Park, NY 
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A juried exhibition of quiltmaking 
| that reflects the diversity of 
evolving traditional and original 
| designs t today 


| May 19 - July 15, 1990 
Museum of San Diego History 
Balboa Park 
___ San Diego, California 
Entry Deadline Sept. 26, 1989 
For entry forms send a LSASE to: 
| Qullt San Diego 


P.O. Box 26902 -A 
San Diego, California 92126 





WOVEN AND PRINTED CARE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SIZE TABS IN 
STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





52 pages - over 600 titles | 


A Quilting Bookstore 
as close as your mailbox 
OVER ST 
BOOKSELLERS 


39 E. Dover Street + Box 1563 T | 
Easton, MD 21601 + (301)822-9329 


Send $2.00 today for your catalog. 


FOR FREE BROCHURE 
CALL 213 234-8221 


OR WRITE TO: 


| ims RESSIONS INC 


4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 


LARGEST STOCK - CALL TOLL FREE 


OUR LOW PRICES WILL SURPRISE YOU! 


SAN DIEGO 




















Pd $10.00 
iuns a «= (OFF 
LEATHER , Pius FREE 

Bonus Booklet 





Learn to 
sew with leather 





SILKS sample deposit sample deposit 
Sewing With Leather aay a oe a 20 ti ee are at ee vias ela pets eneo pe 
i aw Si oil, 36”, 16 colors........... : repe Georgette, white and black only . .6 

Wece iene cece. toe On China Silk, 8mm, 20 colors............ 80 Satin Jacquards, 8 patterns, many 
tion, pattern layout & i“ Crepe de Chine, 10 colors............. .80 colors, each pattern............... .60 
cuttin sewing leather Charmeuse, 18 colors................. .80 Printed Crepe de Chine, 25 prints ..... 1.60 

Ig, Sewing Taffeta, hard to get, 3colors........... .80 Printed Jacquards, 40 prints ......... 2.80 
and finishing Sean's: 95 Silk Organza, 2 colors................. .30 Whites & Naturals, 25 selections..... 1.60 
Ya" VHS. 44 min. With S ‘al Chinese Dupionni, 13 colors .......... .80 Indian Raw Silks, 5 selections ......... .40 
FREE bonus, Sewing arne Thai Silk, dress weight, 12 colors...... 80 Silk Matelasse, 12 colors ............. 60 
With Leather booklet. mail order Shantung Silk, 10 colors.............. 80 LINEN 
#1885 offer Korean Double Crepe, 6 colors........ .30  Linen/Cotton, 3colors................ .20 
The finest garment leathers Peau de Soie, 5 COONS 223.5 ak ee .60 COTTON 
Tandy Leather has the fashion leathers Batiks, cotton, 4 patterns ............. .30 


you want. From fine pigskin and lamb- 
skin suedes to supple Cabretta, durable 
sueded cowhide and traditional deerskin. 
All Tandy Leather suedesare available in 
popular colors for today’s fashions. For 
leathers, patterns, accessories and 

more, it's Tandy Leather. 


‘anduys 


The nation’s 
leader in 
leather and 
leathercraft 


LEATHER COMPANY 





For video. send check or M.0. for $9.95 meg $2.00 I pete, nets. 

to: Tandy Leather Co.. Oept. T289. P.O. | 
TX 76113. Offer ends 7/31/89. TX residents a0e 7% tax. Offer 

= in US. and US. possessions only. Ideas in Leather 
atalog, ideas and coupons included with order. or send 

$1.00 pstg./hdlg. for catalog only. 
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| THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - WE HAVE MANY MORE TO CHOOSE FROM! | 
We also carry - Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift Items and much more! 


“COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 L_] 


Over 400 Samples! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, | 


PLUS! will receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order. 


*SILK FABRIC CLUB $10 [1 | 
| $10.00 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 unscheduled mailings of samples | 
throughout the year of the newest arrivais and latest closeouts. 


FREE BROCHURE 


THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-8611 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 


Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 








Trimming sleeve 

and armhole seams 

You can improve both the fit and 

comfort of sleeves by trimming the seam 

allowances of bodice and sleeves 

correctly. Trim the sleeve seam allowance, 

but not the garment seam allowance, 

above the notches (the section that goes 

over the shoulder). This lessens bulk 

and forces the seam allowances to fall 

toward the sleeve and stay there. The 

result is a smooth sleeve cap and shoulder 

area. Below the notches, trim both 

seam allowances; then finish the edges to 

prevent raveling. This keeps the armhole | 

from being tight and feeling uncomfortable. 
~Jan Jasper, New York, NY 










ese Cushion 


Sewing-machine pin cushion £ 
When I sew, I often remove pins as I go. 

I used to end up with an annoying pile of 
pins that got in my way, fell on the 

floor, got lost in the machine’s base, and 
generally drove me crazy—until I came 

up with this solution. I made a 3-in. x 5-in. af 
cushion from a scrap of material and p—te 
stuffed it firmly with Polyfil. I sewed the 
fuzzy half of a piece of Velcro onto the 
back of the cushion and sewed the other 
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NAME BRAND SWEATS! LY $9,25° 
PERFECT FOR EMBELLISHING WITH EMBROIDERY, APPLIQUES or PAINTS! 
: | 
: 100% SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 
| QTY COLOR SIZE 
: (S,M,L,XL) | 
! ~— Shipping/Handling*____ ~~ BLACK 
i CAres.add7% RED | 
TOTAL GOLD | I 
( ~~ NAVY = | 
I wame) ____ AQUA =e I 
| — atue = 
(ADDRESS) —— FUSCH A ” ——=: i 
| (CITY) (STATE) (ZIP) —_— WATERMEL ! 
eons een ORDER NOW! Simply complete and return this 
i oe dan he aati coupon with on creek or eee tes j 
i $20.01 - $40.00 add $2.75 PERSONALITY ENTERPRISES 
L treo $2551 188000 sce $49 6086 Stella Cour, San Jose, GA 95123 _ 


AB =. GALLER YARNS ——— 


“ee For over 60 years 
y, the reliable source for 
f imported yarns 


on cones and balls 


j 
WOOL, CASHMERE, COTTON, SILK, 


, ANGORA & BLENDS 
, Prompt delivery. | 
W Ask for color cards or Album | 


(WHOLESALE ONLY) | 


JOSEPH GALLER, INC. 
27 West 20th St 
New York,NY 10011 


Tel: 
212-620-7190 
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side midway along a 15-in. length of 
’2-in.-wide braid. I wrapped the braid 
snugly around the body of my sewing 
machine, as shown in the drawing 
below, and secured it with a safety pin. 
(You could also just glue the Velcro 
right to the front of the machine.) Now I 
have a pin cushion in just the right 
place to receive the pins I take out in 
midseam. And it’s removable for use at 
the cutting table or elsewhere. 

—Mary Applegate, Belchertown, MA 


Sew Velcro onto a small, tightly 
stuffed cushion and a long braid strip. 
Pin it comfortably to sewing machine. 


Even gauge with color knitting 
In knitting a two- or three-color 
pattern, I find that I get a much more 
even finished gauge if I use a needle 
one size larger on the multicolor rows 
than on the single-color rows that 
occur periodically in the design. 

—Betsy Carpenter, Los Altos, CA 


Darning denim 
If your active children tear their jeans 
or wear holes in them or other denim 
clothes, try machine-darning. Denim 
weave is usually white on one side and 
colored on the other. Put white thread 
in your bobbin, and match the top thread 
as closely as possible to the colored 
side. Set your machine for tiny stitches as 
close to the weave as practical. Sew in 
line with the grain of the material. This 
gives a nearly invisible darn. 

—Marvie Dorok, Stratford, CT 
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Do you have a handy tip, some good 

j advice, or a source for hard-to-find 
equipment or materials? We'll pay $25 

| for each item we publish. Send details, 

_ photos, or sketches (well redraw them) 

| to Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 


it you can sé wa dress, you can- 
MAKE YOUCROWN 


Home Shoemaking 
Simplified 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS ("9 your regular 
' shoemaker’s cement. 


AN Easy to follow step-by-step, illustrated instructions will guide 

sys you to great results. 

: Included are instructions with patterns for sandals, handbags 
and some unique crocheted slippers. 

or Send $19.95 plus $2.00 postage and handling. 

Orders promptly filled. 





SousdlialS. itieniie +s uml Handboas 


This unique and exciting method shows how to make shoes us- 
sewing machine and assembled with 
















Money Back Guarantee. 


f/m MARY WALES LOOMIS | 
1487-T Parrott Drive 
San Mateo, CA 94402 





Layton, N.J. 07854 
201/948-5200 


Write or 
call for 


FREE 
brochure 


peters valley 


crofts center 






Textiles 


June/July/August 
Summer Workshops 


One to Nine Day Workshops 





Threads Magazine 


Admit it—you LOVE to quilt. You save all 
those bits of fabrics and relish the time spent 
stitching. 

Now you can meet some of the most tal- 
ented quilters from all across America— 
friends and neighbors who share your 
passion for quilting. And discover the inspi- 
ration behind 31 beautiful works of art! 

Filled with infinite possibilities! 

Great American Quilts is 144 pages of 
patterns, quilting stories, quiltmaking tips, 
and many of the most glorious quilts ever 
created. Plus a chapter of unbelievable 
designer quilts and ideas to give your quilt- 
making a designer touch! 

A treasure trove of quilts to make. 

Try your hand at sampler quilts with 
over 135 patchwork and appliqué block pat- 
terns to choose from—ranging from modern 
to traditional designs. Combine acrylic 
paints with quilting to produce two quick 
and easy contemporary looks. Or craft one 
of the 18 fabulous full-size quilts and 
walihangings. Everything you need to create 
your own masterpiece is right here! 

e Yardage requirements ¢ Patterns 
e Complete step-by-step 
: _.~ Instructions 

~ " tt —e © Juilting stencil 
designs 
e Piecing diagrams 
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And every quilt is showcased in a brilliant 

full-color photograph! 
Inspiration—Guaranteed! 

Order now and we'll send you Great 
American Quilts 1989 for 30 DAYS FREE 
PREVIEW at no risk or obligation. So get 
inspired. Use the coupon below or call toll- 
free, 1-800-777-5051, today! as 


@eooeoe0ee0ee08008 0808008 000800080 Ot 


Yes! Please send me ; 
Great American Quilts : 
1989 right away. Iflamnot | 
completely satisfied, [may . 1989. 
return the book within 30 |; 
days and owe nothing. If I | 
decide to keep it, you will 
bill me just $14.95 (a $5.00 
saving!) plus postage and 
handling. Each year [il Seat 
receive advance notice announcing the 
shipment of the new volume. Each edition 
will be sent to me for a 30-day free preview 
with no obligation to buy. 





GREAT 


Name 
Address 
City. ———SCSSttatte Zip 


Total number of books ordered 
State sales tax will O 





be billed if applicable. XMOOT 
Orders subject to HOUSE 
approval. P.O. Box 2463 
4205810083 Birmingham, Alabama 35201 
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AMERICAN 
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Working outdoors in the Hawaiian envi- 
ronment, Marilyn Wold strips mulberry 
bark in preparation for making paper. 
(Photo by Barbara Stephan) 


Craft center in the Pacific 
Straddling the cultural crossroads 
between the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres, the Temari Center for 
Asian and Pacific Arts in Honolulu, HI, 
stands out in the lineup of U.S. crafts 
schools. Since its inception in 1979, the 
center has offered workshops that 
reflect the heritage of island residents: 
Hawaiians, Japanese, Chinese, 

Filipinos, Okinawans, Vietnamese, 
Cambodians, Micronesians, Samoans, 
Fijians, and mainland Americans. Here 
one can learn to wrap fragrant 
blossoms into a Micronesian Wili lei for 
the head, prepare palm fronds for 
Hawaiian coconut baskets, or apply rice- 
paste resist for dyeing silk. 

The faculty, usually recruited from 
the community, includes seine rope 
braiders, a retired doctor particularly 
adept at reactive dyeing, a chemist who 
discusses the properties of materials, 
and a reporter who makes paper. In this 
setting, certificates and degrees mean 
nothing. The most important criterion for 
hiring is how instructors relate to 
others. If they can make a subject clearly 
understood and encourage people to 
feel good about what they do, they are 
teachers. A few faculty members hold 
college degrees in art, but the rest are just 
good at what they do. 

Ann Asakura Kimura, a petite and 
energetic textile designer, is the founder 
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and visionary behind the center. The 
idea for an alternative craft school struck 
her one day when her children came 
home from grade school and showed her 
some tapa cloth that they had made in 
art class. “What they showed me,” she 
says, “were pieces of grocery bags that 
were soaked in water, crushed, dried, and 
then colored with brown and black 
crayons. I nearly hit the roof and vowed 
that someday I’d do something about 
this neglect of Hawaiian cultural art.” 

That day came when the craft school 
at the ethnological museum where 
Kimura taught abruptly closed. More 
distressing than the loss of her staff 
position was the certainty that 
knowledge related to ethnic arts in the 
islands would be inherited by dusty 
museum vaults and be inaccessible to the 
public. She wanted a school that 
escaped the politics of budget cuts and 
the elitism associated with artmaking. 
Kimura opted for a cooperative learning 
center that would teach only what 
students were interested in and one that 
would accept students regardless of 
background, experience, or age. 

The first school opened in the 
basement of a co-founder’s home and was 
staffed by volunteers. Growing steadily 
by word of mouth, the school moved to its 
permanent site in 1980, where it now 
handles over 900 students per year in five 
semesters. Not only did the school 
expand beyond its physical surroundings, 
but it developed a broader scope of 
education as well. Temari’s workshops 
originally included basic instruction in 
needlework, clothing, quilting, and surface 
design. Before long, investigations into 
how to make, decorate, and use cloth 
raised questions about other aspects of 
life in different cultures. 

Using contacts that she had made in 
Japan while learning and then teaching 
bookbinding, Barbara Stephan, a 
teacher and an important influence in 
Temari’s early development, brought 
over the first wave of senseis (Japanese 
masters) to Temari. Those first guest 
instructors recommended Temari to other 
crafts people in Japan, and now there is 
a long waiting list for teachers who want 
to enjoy the Temari experience. 

Despite its homey philosophy and 
grass-roots practices, the school’s research 
is of interest to international artisans. 

In 1983 two members from the school 
were invited to a paper conference held 
in Kyoto, Japan, to share their findings on 
the intricacies of tapa with enthusiasts 
from Pacific Rim countries. This was a 
direct result of Kimura’s oath to 
investigate tapa cloth, the mulberry-bark 











fabric, famous in the era of Captain 
Cook’s voyages for its whiteness, strength, 
refined grain, and softness. Kimura 
thought that tapa was virtually extinct as 
a living art form, but then she heard of 
a tapa maker on Kauai, of another on 
Maui, and of George Keauwe, who 
carves tools for tapa processing. Temari 
used some of its funds to bring tapa 
artisans together for the first time in 
modern history. Soon after, 13 tapa 
artisans plus associates formed their own 
nonprofit organization. 

Temari celebrates its tenth 
anniversary this year, while still surviving 
on fees that rarely exceed $5 per hour 
of instruction. (For a schedule of classes, 
contact the center at Box 7189, 
Honolulu, HI 96821; 808-735-1860.) 
Sometimes Kimura repeats the lesson 
that basketmaker Hisako Sekijima taught 
her: “Build a vessel that contains a 
unique space, not just an empty 
container.” Temari is Kimura’s basket. 
It’s easy to imagine that she has filled it 
with the love of island people and the 
land they share. —Estelle Akamine 


Akamine ts a San Francisco artist who 
was born and raised in Honolulu, HL 


Sad news for Aardvark fans 
At the end of September, Jerry Zarbaugh 
of Aardvark Adventures (Livermore, CA) 
and her husband, Scott, were killed in a 
car accident. People all over the country 
were stunned by the loss. 

Since its beginnings in 1976, Aardvark 
Adventures has been a mail-order 
company for embroidery supplies and a 
hub for news and ideas. Jerry’s zany 
newspaper, Aardvark Territorial 
Enterprises (ATE), included new 
products, work of creative stitchers, 
and anything else that Jerry felt 
like reporting. 

Retired from a career in isotope 
marketing at General Electric, Jerry began 
by working out of her house. She gave 
needlework lessons to local people, calling 
her group the Aardvark Guild, for the 
simple reason that she had always liked 
aardvarks. One day, while reading the 
English magazine Embroidery, she saw 
an ad for Natesh thread and sent fora 
spool. She shared it and ordered again, 
shared it and ordered more, until 
the supplier suggested that she order 
directly from India. 

Soon Jerry had a resale license and 
200 boxes of Natesh. The business 
snowballed, and she eventually moved 
it into a large warehouse, where she could 
hold classes and events, like the yearly 
Camp Aardvark, where people camped in 
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| WEAVERS’ 
WAREHOUSE 
1-800-345-YARN 
OR 


505-884-6044 
1780 MENAUL NE. ALB, N.M. 87107 


PRICE LIST JUNE 1988 
4/2 Cotton — Natural, burnt, or gray .$4.50//b 

















4/2 Cotton — Tweed ............... $6.00/Ib. 
4/2 Cotton — Allothercolors....... $8.50/Ib 
V2 Burnt Coton 4 2. se ceca ee $3.50/Ib. 
'Spiral Cotton Novelty............. $4.50/Ib 
BCotton SIWD «sos. age ee ee ea es $6.50/Ib. 
|Cotton/Flax Slub — Fine.......... $7.00/Ib 
Cotton/Flax Slub — Regular....... $7.00/Ib. 
Cotton/Rayon Slub — Natural ....$12.00/ib 
Cotton/Rayon Slub — Allother colors $14.00/Ib. 
Cotton/Rayon — Natural......... $12.00/Ib 
Cotton/ Rayon — Allothercolors ..$14.00/Ib. 
TIZSWK NO oc cee ee wk es $25.00/Ib. 
12/2 Super SpunSilk............. $55,00/Ib. 
50/50 Silk/Wool Blend ........... $45.00/Ib. 
Space-Dyed HandspunWool...... $40.00/Ib. 
Brown Sheep Wool (402. sk.)....... $3.50/sk. 
2-Ply WoolWarp ................ $12.00/Ib. 
Navajo Warp(singles) ........... $12.00/Ib. 
Brushed Mohair — Natural ....... $38.00/Ib. 
Loop Mohair — Natural.......... $26.00/Ib. 
Domestic Wool Top .............. $6.50/Ib. 
New Zealand Wool Top............ $9.00/Ib. 
Tussah Silk Top...............0. $19.00/Ib. 


Weaving and spinning equipment discounted 
from list prices. Colorcraft and Cushing dyes, 
too! 


Send $2 for sample set; refundable with first] 
purchase. 
ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae a ae ae a 


SAVE TIME! SAVE TIME! 
Place your order on our new toll-free line 
1-800-345-YARN 


YOUR AFFORDABLE YARN STORE 





BRIttany 
KNITTING NEEDLES AND CROCHET HOOKS 
NOT JUST FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
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The most beautiful thing about BRITTANY needles is the way they work! 


Consistent Quality — Produced by one American craftsman using the 
finest Eastern Black Walnut. 

Warmth — Wood will not drain heat away from sensitive fingers. 
Strength — Black Walnut is superior to other hardwoods in tensile and 
weight bearing strength. 

Smoothness — That only handfinishing can provide. 

Silence — No annoying clicking or ringing. 

Stability — Walnut’'s superior stability maintains size and prevents 
warping. 

Unconditional guarantee. 


BRIttany Company 


3461 BIG CUT ROAD, PLACERVILLE CA 95667 916-626-3835 
dealer inquiries invited 
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Interviews 
Inspiration 
Instruction 


Information 


Contemporary & 
Traditional Basketry 
Patterns & 
Technqiues 
Shows & Exhibits 


Readers Forum 


Order your new 1989 


} Cotton Clouds catalog. 
This new 20-page Cotton Clouds catalog 





Prorat BA Sater yrs -rercetee pores, bales, 
5 ci y — Vd : ‘ 
Book Reviews | flakes, thick-thins, and an ever-changing 
Suppliers selection of Cotton Clouds specials. 
Pattems, how-to books, videos, tools, 
looms, kits, and many useful tips make 
Sample Issue $4.00 our better-than-ever catalog a must for 
1 Year $12.00 pibapie sae and weavers who Care 
: : 
2 Years $20.00 | a Join the thousands of satified custom- 
: | ers who save money while shopping the 
Canadian add ' |] easy, satisfaction-guaran- 
$4.00 per year ‘4 teed-or-money-back way. 
Foreign add i Send $7.00 today to re 
ceive your new Cotton Clouds 
$10.00 per year catalog plus newsletters and 77, 
notices of exclusive sales. CLOUDS 
Published Jf | — 
January, April, Credit Card Orders 800-322-7888 
July & October AZ 1-602-428-7000 
B ie t k Complete and mail to: Cotton Clouds, Rt. 2 DH 16-T 
asketmaker Safford, Arizona 85546 
; : () Enclosed is $7.00 for my 1989 Cotton Clouds catalog 
MKS Publications 
P.O. Box 340-T i NAME (PLEASE PRINT) —{ 
Westland, MI J ; — i 
ADDRESS 


48185 
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Master the shirt 
in half the time using 
my new video. 


“Shirts, Etc!” 


—Margaret Islander 
Shirts, Ete! 


Two piece collars made easy? You bet! 
Long Sleeve dress shirt in 2-1/2 sewing hours? 
Without pins or basting? Thousands have 
been able to do it! 

Why Shirts? Shirt techniques are the same 
ones used in most other gannents. (Hence, ¢ 
the “Etc!”) Makes all your sewing cleaner, 
faster, more joyous. 


Easy Hi Tech methods for everything from $ 
pattern preparation and marking to inter- ‘| 
facing, pressing, pockets, yokes, collars, . 
sleeve setting, plackets, cuffs, seam and hem 1 
variations, buttonholes, buttons, plaid tips, ’ 
etc. All without pins or basting! 2-1/4 ; 
hours packed with learning! : 
Industrial Short-Cuts for Home | 
4 EELCLCUMPETC em elLmDE™ETCSC“ eEUCUMQQ.TLLCUCS 
Sewing Part I & Part Il ; Prices below include shipping and handling 
Revolutionary sewing techniques adapt- inside contiguous U.S. Outside contiguous 
ed from the gannent industry for home US. add $4 for shipping and handling. 
sewing to cut sewing time and produce ' Please send me: 
professional results. Now available at eee C1 Industrial Shortcuts Parts I & II .(Set) $59.95 
an attractive new price due to increased C) Shirts, Etc. PartsI@ MW. ...... (Set) $39.95 
volume. _] New! Precut practice packet for Industrial Shortcuts I & II. . $12.95 


|: m paying by: (Check [JMoneyOrder (1 VISAIMC 


2 # | i a ee 
—) Yes I'm interested but would like more informnation. 
Please send me a brochure. Please Print 





SEWING SYSTEMS — 
Video Division T « PO. Box 5216 : 
Grants Pass, OR 97527 « (503) 479-3906 STREET 
Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
CITY 
STATE. 
EFT eee EF EP leDF=ETTC ee DOTS“ eS 
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the warehouse for the weekend, 
sharing ideas and techniques day and 
night. By then, Deb Casteel, her 
daughter, had joined her full time 

in the business, becoming the 
machine-embroidery expert. 

“Jerry’s best quality,” says Kathleen 
Rake, a columnist for ATE, “was wanting 
to share with everyone and wanting 
everyone to share with each other.” This 
she did in the newspaper, telling 
customers about good books, new sources, 


“Dress” (above left), by Johanna Evans, 
8 ft. x27" in. x 2 in., rayon/cotton warp and 
paper weft, black and red paint, strikes a 
balance between weaving and painting. 
Erica Licea-Kane’s “Veil” (above, right), 
40 in. x 60 in. x 2 in., incorporates dyes 
and paints and stamp-printing on cot- 
ton fabric and canvas. (Photo above left 
by Lisa Richardson) 
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interesting work, and ideas for 
needlework. She was often appalled at the 
neglect that outstanding artists and 
writers received from large publishers, 
going so far as to reprint Jill Nordfors’ 
classic Needlelace and Needleweaving 
and Jacqueline Enthoven’s Stitches 

with Variations. 

Deb Casteel is carrying on the business 
as usual, including ATE. She has received 
a stack of letters, saying over and over, 
“Even though I never met your mother, I 


Paint and fabric 


When fiber artists began applying acrylic 
paint to textiles, it often seemed a timid 
or heavy-handed afterthought. Now, a 
new generation of artists, assuming that 
paint is totally compatible with fabric, 
integrates it with sewn and woven 
structures from the planning stages. 
Textile surfaces embellished with paint 
exhibited skill, sensitivity, and purpose 
in the American Craft Council’s Young 
Americans 1988 juried show, whose 
next stop on its two-year national tour 
will be the Oklahoma Art Center in 
Oklahoma City (Feb. 17-May 7); and in 
Beyond the Tradition of Quiltmaking, 
which was at the Bernice Steinbaum 
Gallery in New York. The diversity of 
work affirms that paint combined with 
fiber can expand the range of 
possibilities for communication as well as 
structural innovation. 

In Young Americans 1988, Johanna 
Evans’s “Dress” (photo at left) seems to 
refer to both a garment and its wearer. 
The outline of a bodice suggests a pattern 
laid on a length of fabric. Eccentric 
proportions convey an awkwardness that 


feel as though I[ lost a friend.” “Mom’s 
biggest pleasure was helping other people,” 
says Deb, “so we have set up the 
Zarbaugh Memorial Scholarship Fund. We 
hope to give grants for tuition to 
needlework conferences, supplies, work in 
progress, and so on.” Contributions 

should be sent to Box 2449, Livermore, 

CA 94550. For a sample copy of ATE, send 
$1 to the same address.— Robbie Fanning 


Fanning is a contributing editor of Threads. 





lends personality to the abstraction. 
Random dots (Evans calls them “marks,” a 
painter’s term) initially suggest 
patterned cloth, but their irregularity 
connotes an intuitive placement. In 
striking a balance between a weaving and 
a painting, the piece is hard to classify. 
However, Evans, who won the highest 
award in the competition, identifies 
herself as a textile artist, not a painter. 
Erica Licea-Kane, another “Young 
American,” pieced and painted strips of 
fabric to create dynamic, richly 
ambiguous surfaces (photo above). 
Embroidered with thick, machine- 
stitched lines, the cloth is sometimes 
overlaid with rice paper that conveys a 
feeling of parchment. Her work stands out 
for its synthesized visual vocabulary. 
Illusionary images painted on canvas 
served as appliqué elements in the large 
quilts of Terrie Hancock Mangat at the 
Steinbaum Gallery. Her quilts celebrate 
the layers of life implicit in accumulated 
personal objects and relationships. Lost 
in a larger view, the painted parts shock 
at close range. By painting patches, 
the artist freed herself from the 


Threads Magazine 


All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


WILDE YARNS 


3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 


Send $5.00 
for samples. 


A 
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FIBER FABRIC: D'Arcie Beytebiere, Patty Schieicher eney Holperm 
Cynthia Neely, Anne McKenzie Nickolson, Leon and Sharon Niehues 
Ann Motiock, Mia Kodoni, Michael Bailot, Kristin Rowley 
anaes semis swine CARVING WOOD 
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Agustor rio Sonor 
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ure work shops June 5 - Aygust 11. 1 


One Week Workshops 


February rn March 24,1989 





BOOKS on DESIGNING, 
GRADING and TAILORING 


ATTENTION 


ie | 
ul MASTER Excellent Material for Teachers and Students. 


| MSs 

}) SYSTEM 

| Books on ladies’ and men’s designing, 
grading, tailoring, repairing, also on shirt 
drafting and grading. Write for free booklets 
describing these books. 


| 
/ 


E esigning Women's 
| b 


Childrens Garments 
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MASTER DESIGNER, Dept. T-8 
343 So. Dearbom St., Chicago, Hinois 60604 
Tel. (312) 922-9075 








Over 60 excellent knitting books, man ee a 
Beautiful 100% wools, including Real Shetland; 
Pewter buttons & clasps from Norway; 

e All of Elizabeth Zimmermann's videos: 


e& KNITTING WORKSHOP, # KNITTING GLOSSARY, 
: % PIE ARE SQUARE SHAWL, # AN ARAN COAT; 






: and assorted knitting tools 
© send $2.00 6899 CARY BLUFF 


¢ For wool samples : 
and book/tool lists SCHOOLHOUSE PRESS 

© (715) 884-2799  \ PITTSVILLE,WI 54466 AY | 
CROCCO HOOCHOHOHEHOCHOOECHOOOHOCOOOCOOOEO® 
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"Transparent" Graphs that let ‘\ 











* hand knitters 
) * 5 sizes of reusable S73 
\) transparent graphs ~~ ULTRA-FAST 


you easily & quickly trace any 
* machine knitters 
* duplicate stitch 
*Matching magnetic SZ COMBO-PICK-UP 
) rulers TRANSFER TOOLS 


¢ cloth print, picture or logo into Q 
yt ae his < 
ta A es ay TE 4g? Only $12.99 
* Hints & tips <A FOR MACHINE KNITTERS “\ 


—< 


a knitting graph for: 
) kit Includes: Sf 
Si? 
Yo fod The JOLIE UNICORNS 
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al vee or ~ ~N\e. rs ( 
Le) Paw, \\ ~~ oO «2 veal 
° Please add $2.50 per order /N OK (. 
g pobiage & handling * S* eh ( 
were Fon oon Universal $8.50 DEALERS 
QE ACH, — samaatran RQ wise 
, : a Bulky $8.80 
pee eae "Plus $1.00 S&H ¢ 


REMBRANDT, IA 50576 
) (712) 286-KNIT 


JMC & VISA 


(unicorns only) 
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SAMI’S KNIT WIT 
6477 Oakwood Dr. 
Oakland, CA 94611 


— LaNoNoW — 


In State (415) 339-1222 Outside California: (800) 331-0090* 


*For information dial 331439 
To place an order dial 331794 


CONES! SKEINS! HANKS! 
YOUR DISCOUNT SUPPLIER 


FOR 


e Discontinued dyelots 

e Millends 

e Major company closeouts 

e Finest quality imported & domestic yards 


ALSO 
¢ Distributor for ERDAL YARNS; 
WATERLOO CO. YARNS; ‘*‘TAMI’”’ BOOKS; 
MARY LOUISE NORMAN BOOKS 


¢ Dealer for KNITKING, SINGER & TOYOTA 
(Machines, Books, Supplies & Accessories) 


Visa, Mastercard, American Express Welcome 
Catalog/newsletter subscription $5.00 
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SCOTT'S WOOLEN MILLS — SILK CITY — BONNIE TRIOLA 
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Does it need to be ona quilt? “Summerland,” by Gayle Fraas and Duncan Slade, wood frame 
with painted or quilted and painted cloth, 49 in. x 80 in. (Photo by Dennis Griggs) 


limitations of available fiber materials. 
In “Sky Stones” (photo, above right) 
bright-yellow paint lines capture the 
spontaneous explosion of lights. 

In contrast to Mangat’s intensity were 
formal works by Gayle Fraas and Duncan 
Slade. Their freestanding sculptures 
and wall reliefs comprise quilts encased in 
painted and screen-printed wood, which 
dominates the quilts (photo, above left). 

Despite the structural clarity of these 
elegantly crafted works, their message 
seemed ambiguous. By juxtaposing 
hard and soft materials, as well as 
technological and natural images, Fraas 
and Slade seem to say something about 
contradictions. If the images of land 
and water were the key elements, perhaps 
the pieces referred to the overpowering 
of nature (or art) by controlling ways of 
seeing it. But was it necessary to paint 
the images on quilts? Might the rocks and 
shorelines have been more convincingly 
painted on canvas or even on the wood 
itself? The inevitable possiblility is that 
a fiber artist who paints on cloth may be 
led away from the textile imperative. 

Crossing the “forbidden” line into 
painters’ territory does not, of itself, erase 
the imaginary barriers between “craft” 
processs and “art” materials. But it does 
push work toward the level of risk 
associated with art. This new work holds 
the promise that when artists are equally 
at home with brushes and needles, the 
lines between art and craft can dissolve 
in a natural way. —Patricia Malarcher 


Malarcher, of Englewood, NJ, makes wall 
hangings with painted canvas and Mylar. 
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MidAtlantic fiber conference 
“Yak down? Where am I going to find 
yak down?” 

That was my second thought after the 
mail brought my confirmed registration to 
the MidAtlantic Fiber Association’s 
(MAFA) 1987 conference. The supplies list 
for the preconference spinning class 
that I had signed up for was intimidating: 
not only yak down, but silk cocoons, 
cashmere, camel hair, flax, and a dozen 
other specialty spinnables. 

My first thought was “Whoopee! I’m 
in!” With five days of uninterrupted 
spinning, weaving, and general fiber-ing 
in prospect, the need for yak down and 
dog hair wasn’t permanently daunting. 

The MAFA is a loose federation of 
fiber guilds up and down the East Coast 
from New York to Virginia. The 
association’s biennial conference, held 
during midsummer in Montclair, NJ, 
was a smorgasbord of workshops for fiber 
freaks. Basketry, lacemaking, spinning, 
weaving, knitting, wheat weaving, and 
even nalbinding (a technique that 
predates knitting) were spread out on 
the groaning board to be sampled by 
fiber gourmets. 

The conference organizers, all 
volunteers from the member guilds, are 
responsible for every aspect of the 
program —choosing speakers and 
workshop subjects, preparing and 
mailing out registration packets, matching 
up first choices for courses with 
available spaces, not to mention feeding 
and housing 500 people. 

They made it look easy and even 
managed to add something new for 1987. 





Firework trails of paint squirted from a 
ketchup bottle combine with painted and 
quilted appliqué patches in Terrie Han- 
cock Mangat’s “Sky Stones,” 98 in. x 88 in. 
(Photo by Gamma One) 


In addition to the half- and full-day 
workshops that were held during 

the conference, intense three-day 
explorations were offered before the 
conference: surface embellishment, 
color, basketry, tapestry, and my own 
spinning-everything-but-wool. Even 
very advanced fiber artists and artisans 
could find something new and exciting. 

We were also treated to a fashion 
show, a juried show, a festival of fiber 
films, informal demonstrations of 100 
usual and unusual techniques, two 
ballrooms of vendors selling everything 
from antique lace to computerized floor 
looms, and a keynote address given by 
Cynthia Schira, fiber artist and professor 
of design at the University of Kansas. 

Sound exhausting? It was exhilarating. 
Five hundred people taking workshops 
and listening to lectures by well-known 
fiber artists, artisans, teachers, and 
scholars—including Peggy Osterkamp, 
Anita Mayer, Rima Schaeffer-Meyer, John 
McQueen, and Nancy Harvey—made an 
instant community on the campus of New 
Jersey’s Montclair State College. 

The cost of going to MAFA’s June ’89 
conference, though not cheap, is fair— 
$175 for room, board, registration, and 
classes. The preconference costs an extra 
$150. And of course you need to set 
aside something to spend at the vendors’ 
booths. For registration information, 
write to Joyce Fodor, Box 402, East Berlin, 
PA 17316. —Carol Hillestad 


Hillestad, a spinner from Staten 


Island, NY, wrote about “Spinning Flax” 
in Threads, No. 19, p. 52. 


Threads Magazine 











THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 






MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, 

Wheels, Looms, Accessories, Weekend Hand 
Spinning Workshops, Free Brochure. 


1-800-USA-WOOL or 703-896-9931 
MasterCard/Visa 
In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fleece, 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies SU 


e Yarn interchange data for over 9500 
yarns 
- Yarns are listed alphabetically by 
company and cross-referenced by 
yarn name 
« Yarn/Fiber-related terms are defined 
« Yarn-care instructions 
« Techniques for estimating yardage 
requirements 
«Patterns, and much, much more!!! 
Thisis a “MUST OWN” book 
for EVERY KNITTER!!! 
| |f not available at your favorite yarn store, 
“3 send $24.95 + $2.00 to 


ALWAYS Knitting 
P.O. Box 32566 
1989 Spring/Summer Edition Richmond, VA 23294 
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417 E. Central | 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
(805) 922-1295 


Hand Dyed Yarns —— 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
Space Dyed & Natural 


Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 
Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns. 


The DROP SPINDLE 
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THE AMERICAN CLASSIC 
COLOR CARD. 


Don’t be home without it. 





The American Classic Line™ is proud to offer a 
painter’s palette of fine 100% cotton sheetings for creative 
quiltmakers, clothesmakers, and fiber artists. You'll love 
the superior quality of these fabrics, available with a plain 
or polished finish. Order directly from this card by number, 
or send $3.95 for a full set of 4" x 4" studio samples. 


21710 


2507 





1922 





3065 3322 1906 
#7001 White also available 


2007 2497) = 1362 1462 1508 1668 


ORDERING INFORMATION: $5.00/YARD W/PLAIN FINISH; $5.50/YARD W/ 

POLISHED FINISH. MINIMUMS: 1/2 YARD PER COLOR. 2 YARDS TOTAL PER 
ORDER. ADD 7.5% FOR SHIPPING AND HANDLING. NY STATE RESIDENTS 

PLEASE ADD APPLICABLE SALES TAX. PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED. VISA 

AND MASTERCARD ACCEPTED ON ORDERS OVER $20. (PLEASE INCLUDE 


EXPIRATION DATE.) WHOLESALE INQUIRIES INVITED. 


Gutcheon Patchworks, Inc. 
584 Broadway, Suite 1101, New York, NY 10012 © Tel: 212-219-9021 
VISIT OUR GALLERY ¢ SHOWROOM « RETAIL SPACE 
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Notes 





Artists: Wealthier by the dozen 
At 9 a.m. ona sunny Tuesday morning 
in San Diego, CA, the members of Artwear 
Ltd.—12 fiber artists who range in age 
from 20 to 60-gather for a business 
meeting at the home of clothing 
designer Doria Woods. “We're all feeling 
great this morning because we put on a 
successful show last Saturday,” explains 
silk painter Susan D’Vincent. “This is 
the morning we get our checks.” 

It’s often difficult for individual 
artisans to sell work they create, so it 
seems practical for them to band 
together. Artwear’s members have been 
giving and taking together since 1981. 
Their founder, Sharon Price, owned a 
shop called Spin It/Weave It. “As well as 
supplying weavers and knitters, I taught 
classes there. People kept asking me, 
‘How do I market my work?’ ” Price 
remembers. “So about nine of us got 
together, picked a name, registered it at 
the county courthouse, and launched 
optimistically into our first fashion show.” 

The optimism was a bit premature. Instead 
of making money, Artwear members 
lost some. Gradually they learned to put 
on profitable shows, held from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. on Saturdays, usually in rented 
hotel rooms. Artists mingle with the 
crowd, wearing their own clothing. 

To keep a high standard of quality, 
every piece—a member’s or a guest’s—is 
juried by each member (photo below), 
who drops a black or white button into a 
cup. If the cup contains more black 
buttons, it doesn’t make the show. 

Artwear puts on four major shows 
year, two in the spring and fall. To rent a 
hotel room, mail invitations to several 


thousand people, and publicize the event 
in the newspaper costs about $1,200. To 
cover expenses, members put back 20% of 
their sales from the shows. Guest 

artists contribute 25% plus a $50 fee. 

The group has stayed together 
successfully because the members 
encourage each other, share in the 
organizing of shows, and have a realistic 
budget. Annual dues are $100. Members 
enjoy the network that the meetings 
provide and critique one another’s work. 

Being a member can be time-consuming. 
Artwear has about 22 meetings a year; 
each member is allowed to miss only 
three. Members spend an average of 
eight hours a month writing press 
releases, working with the printer, 
making arrangements for a show, ete. 
Between major shows they hold two 
sale shows and put on fund-raising 
fashion shows for charity organizations. 

Occasionally a member finds it too 
time-consuming and drops out. New 
members, who join by invitation only, 
are often chosen from among guest artists 
who have been in several shows. Each 
artist is asked to submit a résumé and five 
pieces of work and must be approved 
by 75% of the members. 

“Doing all the work and belonging to 
this group is worth it because you sell so 
much more than you possibly could 
working alone,” says D’Vincent. “Usually 
our families think our work is 
wonderful, but when a stranger buys 
something you’ve made it’s a whole 
different feeling.” —-Wendy Haskett 


Haskett is a free-lance writer and 
knitter in Cardzff, CA. 





\ — 


Is this garment good enough to sell? Members of Artwear Ltd., a group whose mandate is to 
increase sales, juries every garment that will appear in a show. (Photo by Pattie Frazer) 
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Classes on couture 

How can something as simple-looking 

as a Straight skirt cost several hundred 
dollars? That’s what I learned at Claire 
Shaeffer’s “Couture Techniques” class—a 
week of lectures, labs, and hands-on 
practice, held last June at Eastern 
Michigan University. Our class of 16 
included clothing and costume designers, 
teachers, and home-sewing enthusiasts. 

A day usually started at 8 a.m 
or 9 a.m. with a slide show. Sharing her 
slides from a visit to Givenchy, Shaeffer 
highlighted the technical points that 
distinguish couture from ready-to-wear: 
custom fitting, lots of handwork, 
seamlines as match points for 
stitching rather than raw edges, and 
pressing-as-you-go. A lecture on Chanel 
with a focus on buttons, buttonholes, 
lining, and trim contained useful 
techniques for handwoven fabrics. 

After viewing slides, we'd head for 
the lab, where we practiced couture 
construction. We learned how to make 
a half-scale straight wool skirt that was 
underlined in silk organza and that had 
a hand-stitched zipper and an interfaced 
and faced waistband. When we weren't 
busy stitching or exchanging information, 
we were examining garments from 
Shaeffer’s collection, which included 
designs by Chanel, Givenchy, Galanos, 
and Saint Laurent, often with linings 
partially removed and waistbands 
opened to show the structure. This sure 
beats peering through a museum 
display case. 

Along the way, Shaeffer slipped in 
techniques for appliquéd seams; smooth, 
accurate godet insertion; mitering 
corners of welt pockets; and stabilizing 
pleat edges. We also kept busy in the 
evenings, touring a special exhibit at the 
Detroit Historical Society and hearing 
Kent State oral historian, Stanley 
Garfinkel, tell stories about the making 
of his videos on Christian Dior and Roger 
Vivier, a couture shoe designer. 

Elizabeth Rhodes, who initiated the 
class, will be expanding this summer’s 
program to include shirtmaking with 
Threads associate editor David Page 
Coffin, tape and needle lacemaking, and 
fabric printing. Once again Shaeffer will 
give her couture class; she'll also teach 
a new class on working with special 
fabrics. Contact Dr. Elizabeth Rhodes, 
Human, Environmental and Consumer 
Resources, Eastern Michigan University, 
Ypsilanti, MI 48197; (313) 487-1217. 
Since last year’s class filled quickly, be 
sure to register early. -Amy Yanagi 


Yanagi ts an associate editor of Threads. 
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ASHFORD SPINNING WHEELS 
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Write for a free color brochure. 
and an Ashford Dealers list. 


CRYSTAL PALACE YARNS 
(A Division of Straw Into Gold) 
Dept. T7 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 


The Best Thing to Happen 
to Knitting Since the Machine! 


Six Times a Year 


A well-rounded magazine for all machine 
knitters. Full of up-to-the minute informa- 
tion and patterns that relate to all makes of 
| knitting machines. Whether you are a Cus- 
|}tom Designer or just a hobbyist, you need 
WKM.G to keep you abreast of what's going 
on, where to find your favorite yarn and 
accessories, what's new and what's been 
updated. 


U.S.-  lyear ¢ © $18.50 2 years © * $35.00 
Canada- 1 year * * $25.00 2 years © * $48.00 
Foreign- 1 year Surface Mail © © $25.00 
1 year Air Mail © © $42.50 
(U.S. Funds Please) 


For Subscriptions or more information write: 


WKMG 


Western Knitting Machine Guide 
P. O. Box 1527, Dept T 
Vashon, WA 98070 


The Machine Knitter's Source 
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Special After Holiday 
Purchase 
ULTRA SHARP 


CY 


SURGICAL QUALITY 
SCISSORS 


EXCELLENT FOR 
SEWING AND CRAFTS 


GET ALL FOUR PAIR 
(3%", 4%", 5%", 7”) 
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For Just $9.95 + $3 shipping 


(TN residents add 7%% tax) 
Send your check or 
money order for 
just $12.95 to: 
GILLEY’S GALLERIES 


3797 Northview Ave. 
Dept. Th 2 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 37412 


ALLOW 4 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 


AMPLERS 
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(counted-thread) including many authorized 

museum reproductions, worked on the finest hand- 
dyed, custom-woven linens and linsey-woolsey, with over 50 
designs to choose from, for beginning to advanced needle- 
workers. Our new, part-color catalog also includes many 
authoritative, hard-to-find books on antique needlework, 
fine handmade needlework accessories, and genuine antique 
samplers. 


IGHLY AUTHENTIC reproduction kits 


Send $2 to: 


THE SCARLET LETTER 


P.O. BOX 397 
SULLIVAN, WI 53178 
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Buffalo Batt & Felt Corp., Dept. TH-2 
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3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 
Phone: 716-688-7100 
Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. 


Name 


Address 





City 





ATTEND THE 14TH 
ANNUAL SUMMER 
WORKSHOP OF 


| ae the secrets of high 


fashion, heighten your sewing 
skills and master French hand 
finishing. Sharpen your eye for 
design and learn haute couture 
construction and finishing in cept. 
the tradition of the French NN 
masters. Concentrated two- 
week sessions. 


HIE 


INSTITUTE 
OF DESIGN 
es |e 


dressmakers, entrepreneurs and educators for 
a learning vacation at a Colorado mountain 
resort. Cultivate the art of fashion. 


oin other enthusiastic 
home sewers, professional 


61271, Denver, CO 80206 « (303) 355-1655 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE ZIP 


TELEPHONE 
T [J PLEASE SEND BROCHURE 
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TO ORDER NOW !!! 


CUTTER ATTACHMENT @$39,50 
PLUS $3 FOR SHIP. & HANOLING. 


EXP OATE, CHECK, MONEY ORDER, 
YOUR NAME, PHONE & ADDRESS, 
SEWING MACHINE MAKE & MODEL 
WITH ORDER. 


Allow 2-4-6 wks. for delivery 
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PAINTS 
for 


FABRIC 
Silk 

Silk Scarves 
Cotton Fabric 


YES! Send me C1 LOW, © HIGH, | 
0 SLANT, Bar MICRO SERGER™ 


PLEASE INCLUOE CARD # ANO | 


INGER 2* 


WESTBANK SEWING CE 
| 1800 STUMPE BLVD ® SUITE TTI0 @ GRETNA LA 
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IN EW save over 50% 


MICRO SERGER”™ 


NEW IMPROVED MINI SERGER 
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Sewing Machine to swnulate factory style OVERCASTING AND 
OVER-LOCKING, GIVING you that professional sewn finish, 
WITHOUT INVESTING HUNOREDS OF 
DOLLARS IN A MULTI-SPOOL SERGER. 


$39.50 


Comparable Value 


MICRO SERGER” attaches 
wery easily in place of the 
presser fool on your machina 


Check your machine for LOW 
HIGH or SLANT presser bar 
Distance from presser foot 
scrow (hole) lo needle plata 
(PRESSER FOOT LOWERED) 
1"- Migh Bar “P “ry 


WING MAC 
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Since 96¢ 
Fast Se 


Garments for dyeing 


FREE CATALOG 


Call Toll Free 


(800) 542-5227 or 
in Calif. call (415) 456-7657 


DHARMA TRADING CO. 


P.O. Box 916, San Rafael, CA 94915 
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Discount Prices 


YOU TOCUT @ SEW @ OVERCAST—IN ONE OPERATION = 
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School of 
Fiber Arts 


eWeaving ® Quilting 
e Spinning @ Basketmaking 
(Willow, Reed, Oak Splint) 

e Papermaking @ Chair Caning 
e Dyeing © Garment Making 
e Silk Screening @ Batik 
and much more 
54 Classes - 30 Professionai Teachers 


Looms 


22” and 36” Folding Floor types. 
15” Table Loom, 10” Sampler Loom. 
All accessories. 

Also Plans so you can build your own. 


Keep your name on our mailing list. 


Send Today for free School 
Brochure and Catalog 
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i BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! | 
| | 
| SPEED TAILORING | 
lA completely illustrated spiral-bound book showing the | 
| fastest and easiest way to construct a womans lined | 
| jacket or coat. Instructions on fusibles, machine | 
| shoulder pad application, professional collar and lapel | 
| placement, cutting, finishing, pressing methods, and | 
| more. $12.95 
! 


|$$ SEWING AS A HOME BUSINESS $$ 


A comprehensive guide to starting and operating a 
custom sewing or alterations business in your home. 
Licensing, taxes, customer relations, target markets, 
_ bookkeeping, advertising and complete price list. $11.95 | 


: ALTERING WOMEN’S READY-TO-WEAR : 


| Two hundred pages with over 300 illustrations explain- | 
| ing how to alter almost every article of women’s ready- | 
| made clothing. Alter your own or sew for others. Com- | 
| plete price list included. $17.95 | 
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| ALTERING MEN’S READY-TO-WEAR 


| Step-by-step guide for fitting, marking, and altering 
|men’s clothing Hundreds of illustrations and 150 | 
| pages. If you have always wanted to try altering men’s 
: clothing, now is the time! $14.95 


% * BOTH Alteration Books for $25.00 * * 
You Save $8.00!!! 


Please add $1.00 per total order for postage. 


| 

| 

| 

l 

| MARY ROEHR CUSTOM TAILORING 
| Dept. T 

| P.O. Box 20898 

| Tallahassee, FL 32316-0898 
| 


Check, Visa, MasterCard, Money Order 
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HM cottons 
M@ wools 
M@ blends 


Bea 
CHOOSE FROM 53 DIFFERENT CONED YARNS 
@ 400 TO 15,000 YARDS PER POUND @ 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Crystal Palace Yarns 
(A division of Straw Into Gold) 
Dept. T7 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 





A DIVISION OF SELECT SILKS INC 
DEPT. T. BOX 78. WHONNOCK, B.C.. CANADA VOM 150 


Over 50 quality yarns and fibres 
mail order only 
samples $4.00 
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A new Threads book 
















Now you can | 
Grandma = 4 
would be gf) 
proud of. vy 


In the 19th century, many a bed was adorned with elegant 
knitted bed coverings called counterpanes. Sadly, the pat- 
terns for them have languished in attics and museums for 
most of this century—until now. Knitting expert Mary 
Walker Phillips brings these beautiful, timeless pieces to 
life in Knitting Counterpanes. You'll find detailed 
instructions for some 46 individual counterpane 
patterns (squares, medallions, triangles, ete.) and 
32 lace edgings and borders. You can knit multi- 
ples of these patterns and join them together to 
dress up the most modern of beds—or anything 

in need of a handsome covering. 


se what you've learned to 
knit beautiful pillow covers, 
place mats, panels for 
garments, or whatever your 


: ; imagination suggests. 
The patterns are unavailable anywhere else. Phil- a8 Bs 


lips has spent the last 20 years researching 19th- 

century needlework periodicals, visiting museums 
and historical societies and rummaging through pri- Loh t Knitting Gretel werieler 

vate collections and old cedar chests the world over to iw Iraditional Coverlet Patterns for Contemporary Knitters 
come up with the samples represented here. She tested Mary Walker Phillips 

the patterns and when printed instructions weren't avail- 
able, she did the work necessary to decipher the pattern from 
the original bed covering or a photo of it. 


The result? A book full of exquisite patterns seldom seen for 
a century or more. This is a rare chance to expand your knit- 
ting repertoire and create heirlooms that will grace your 
home for years to come. 


Order your copy today. 
Softcover, 192 pages, 103 illustrations, $15.95 


PLEASE SEND ME Knitting Counterpanes for just 




















$15.95, plus $2.50 postage and handling (CT residents add Name 1S per 
7.5% sales tax). If 'm not completely satisfied. I may return 

it for a complete refund.: (#68) Address : 
(Oi 5 eee oe hes Zip } 
The Taunton Press (1 Payment enclosed Total $ _ 
“FAUNTON 63 South Main Street ©) MasterCard 0 VISA O Ainerieen xpress . 
BOOKS «VIDEOS Box 355 Charge Card # . 
by fellow enthusiasts Newtown, CT 06470 \ 
——— - 1-800-888-8286 Exp. Date_...____—_— Signature : 
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BETTER COLOR 
FOR TEXTILES 


procion® mx fiber reactive dye e 70 colors 
free cloth color charts 

silks e cottons e silk scarves 

books e textile pens e and much more! 
supplies for painting on silk or cotton 
garment dyeing e silk screening 

air brushing e tie-dye e batik 

quilt making ¢ papermaking 


our friendly staff is at your service 
9-5 mon-fri (PST) to take your order, 
answer questions and handle 
catalog requests. 

let Brooks & Flynn come to you. 

1 (800) 822-2372 

1 (800) 345-2026 in california 

same day service e low prices 


RrmRROOKS SINCE 1969 
& FLYNN 


BETTER COLOR FOR TEXTILES 


DEPT. TH 
BOX 2639 
ROHNERT PARK, CA Sebo 


weed Brooks & Flynn 
nities welcomes The American Express® Card 


te 


KAGEDO 


V4Tale-le(—i.Walalad(el8[— 
Japanese Silks 
Fine Kimono & 
@)e)E ale) epics 
Textile Artists 
Small Custom Sorted Orders 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Inquiries Welcome 
Samples Three Dollars 


KAGEDO 
55 Spring Street 
Seattle, WA 98104 
206-467-9077 
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San 


FACTORY STORE, STORE 


We feature top quality mohair, wool, cotton, 
and silk yarns for hand and machine knitting 
and weaving at discount prices. 


Send for our 1989 sample package--$5.00 


12 PERKINS STREET, D-106T, LOWELL, MA 01854 (508) 937-0320 
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Craft Sauccdion 
WORCESTER 
CENTER FOR CRAFTS 


g 


25 Sagamore Road wTeleleluile(-e ierele| 
(508) 753-8183 


SUPER FOR BLOCKING KNIT AND WOVEN FIBERS 


First and still the finest Made in the U.S.A., the Jiffy 
Made in U.S.A. since 1940 Steamer will give you years of The Original 
@ Five times faster 


dependable performance. 
than ironing 
®@ Can't scorch the 
finest materials 
@ Compact, lightweight, rolls STEAMER 
on casters 
} e New, longer-lasting solid 


brass J-2 heating unit virtually 
impossible to burn out 


@ Automatic shut-off J-2 $149.00 
theuats at. ae plus $5.00 p/h 
@ New Nor steam head, e 
lighter Seiatit i Section nae J-3 $208.00 
tee Ceo steam plus $5.00 p/h 
h optiona 2 = 
e Jotealeres 1-gallon clear Crafts Unlimited 
plastic, shatterproof . 
water pots ee 4986 Warwick 
@ J- t t tat i 
and evil aah of #304 ‘ Memphis, TN 37117 
oe stainless steel (901) 682-2358 


Tenn. residents add 7-3/4% sales tax. Terms Cash or C.O.D. 


Join me for “Sew Reno” 
Sewing Retreat in June. | 
Send S.A.S.E. for information. 


EATE AN ORIGINAL.... 


with books by Lois Ericson 


TEXTURE...... A CLOSER LOOK $21.95 DESIGN & SEWIT YOURSELF ...$14.95 
224 pgs. 200 photos, 16 pgs. of color. A workbook for creative clothing. 
Manipulate, create textured surfaces 
from ordinary material. BELTS. ...WAISTED SCULPTURE $11.95 
An idea book of more than 50 belts. 








FABRICS ....RECONSTRUCTED $13.95 
176 pgs., 80 photos ...each anexam- PRINT IT YOURSELF $6.95 
pie of fabric manipulation. Fabric Painting. 
Ask for these titles at your fabric store or: Send check or MO to: 
LOIS ERICSON — Box 1680 — Tahoe City, CA 95730 
P&H $2.50 for 1 to 4 books. U.S. funds 
Cal. res.add 6% ~— Wholesale: 12 or more 40% off 
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CELEBRATE WITH US. 
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Professional Magnifier 
Lamp by Dazor Corp. 


The Ultimate Accessory for 
Workers of Fine Needlecrafts 


See your work twice as large 

Send or call for brochure and prices 
We are mail order retailers 

Use MasterCharge — VISA — Check 


DOWNIE ENTERPRISES 


io your nome P.O. Box 9526 
Phone 704-375-5095 Charlotte, N.C. 28299 


XY CLIP AND SAVE THIS AD 






SI 


Free UPS Delivery 





Vintage rms 
tage ‘Pattern 

Are you looking for something unique in 
patterns? Then you'll want to see our catalog 
of authentic vintage patterns. These multi- 
sized patterns are durable and timeless. 
from over 100 Ethnic and Period designs rang- 
ing from 1805-1950. We also carry country 
doll patterns, antique pear! buttons, patchwork 
garment patterns, books on period clothing, and 
other accessories for the discriminating seam- 
Stress. 


( hoose 


Catalog of “Hivteric Patera: and (her Treasurers” 
$4.00 of FREE with Order of the patiern featured in this ad. 


Mother Hubbard 
own 
hy Past Patterns 
Sie (0-20 in one paliern 
So, P24 
$14.00 ppd. 
Pa. Res. Add 6° Sales Tax 


(am phe lls 
R.D.1, Box 1444, Dept. THEM-9 
Herndon, PA 17830 

















PROFAB TEXTILE INKS & PIGMENTS 
2? Hand Paint - Stencil - Screen Print 
“wo” Remarkably soft - Unbelievably permanent 
=~ 


+ + + + + + 


PROcion H powder & PROcion H Liquid Dyes 
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Ser P.O. BOX 14 SOMERSET. MASS.O2726 Nec. THE Professional 
Supplier 


PHONE: 617-676-3838 
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Make a name for yourself with 


CUSTOM LABELS! 
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Ea.ANISH 
aaeh - NATURAL 
DRY CLEA 
OR X.LARGE 
HAND WA 20% wool 
AND DRY FLAT NORIGI ALS i 
ppleanby wash gon ote 
bbe a aly, no bie 
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ay TUCKER MOUNTAIN 


West Newbury ¥t U5085 





@ Printed with your name, logo # Durable white or colored 
or artwork of your choice polyester tape 

@ One or more ink colors @ Ravel proof 

@ Care or content information &#! Reasonably priced - even 
can be printed on back in small quantities 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. 


STERLING 


NAME TAPE COMPANY 


Dept. CLO85A - P.O. Box 110 
Winsted, Connecticut 06098 
(203) 379-5142 
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Anyone can use 


HNVY UNE 





an exciting new way to adjust your knit- 
ting patterns! 
just type your pattern into your|BMorcom- _ | 
patible personal computer (with at least 
192k) and KNIT ONE rewrites the instruc- 
tions for your individual gauge and size. 
DESIGNED FOR KNITTERS, NOT PROGRAMMERS! 
Write for more information or 
ee TODAY! 
Please send me KNIT ONE. 
Enclosed is a check for $79.95. 


Name 
Address 


State 





City Zip 


Penelope Craft Programs, Inc. 


Box 1204, Dept. T10, Maywood, NJ 07607 
201-368-8379 


NJ residents add 6% sales tax. 


AMEX accepted. 
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Remventit 
the Sampler 


Old World images animate 
contemporary cross-stitch 





by Elly Smith 


& t recently occurred to me that my 
childhood in Holland has contrib- 
uted to the form and content of 
the needlework I do. I’ve inherited 
a storehouse of beautiful, symbolic, 

traditional motifs that have existed for cen- 
turies. Each of the motifs has its own history 
and its own story to tell. People sat on 
them, slept under them, and prayed in them. 
They are found on sheets, hand towels, pil- 
lowecases, cuffs 4nd collars, bibs and hats. 

My earliest memories of learning needle- 
work go back to kindergarten in The Hague, 
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Holland, where I learned the essentials of 
counted-thread embroidery. Our first pro- 
ject was a bookmark made with running 
stitches. I remember thinking it was hardly 
embroidery, certainly not like the large red 
cabbage roses that my older sister had em- 
broidered on our tablecloth. I likened it 
more to the woven paper baskets we had 
made for May Day. Instead of weaving with 
paper, I was weaving with needle and thread. 
But how well I remember the concentra- 
tion required to evenly count the spaces in 
the fabric and the pleasure I had in the ac- 





complishment! My eyes delighted in the 
wonderful arrangement of colored threads. 
Other forms of needlework followed. I 
knit a pair of socks, hand-sewed a purse 
and a doll’s apron, and began what looked 
like a sampler. I worked on these projects 
at school, while the boys learned higher 
mathematics. During evenings at home, my 
sister, a professional seamstress, busily 
worked at the sewing machine. My mother 
was the knitter and crocheter in the fam- 
ily. All sorts of items magically flowed from 
her knitting needles and crochet hook. 





Elly Smith (above) was strongly influenced 
by her childhood in her native Holland. Her 
memories are filled with images from needle- 
work, like the traditional motif of a spinning 
monkey at left, from a sampler that was 
worked by Griet Cornelis tn 1661. (Collection 
of F. Ex-Coenders, Amsterdam) 


Threads Magazine 


Rediscovering embroidery-— Despite this rich 
background, I didn’t continue needlework 
when I came to the US. in the fifth grade. 
Then, 18 years ago, when I returned to Hol- 
land for a visit, I bought a bellpull cross- 
stitch kit. Back in the states I started stitch- 
ing the bellpull and suddenly discovered a 
forgotten fragment of my childhood. The 
quiet concentration reminded me of learn- 
ing to write and embroider. It was fun and 
relaxing—like drawing pictures. The tradi- 
tional motifs in the bellpull reminded me 
of my childhood drawings. 

When I finished the kit, I looked for 
similar projects, but I had difficulty find- 
ing the right fabric. Also, since no ready- 
made designs were available, I had to draw 
my own on graph paper. My first effort was 
an embroidered pillow for a friend. It be- 
gan as a simple pair of figures, but I en- 
joyed itso much that I kept adding things— 
children, dogs, cats, goldfish, birthdates— 
until I ran out of fabric. Someone immedi- 
ately noticed that I’d created a sampler. My 
friend framed it. Someone else admired it 
and asked for one. During the next 17 years, 
I made many more, like the one at right, 
searching out and incorporating existing 
traditional motifs into my own designs. 


Sampler symbolism—Over the years I be- 
came interested in the symbolism of folk 
motifs. Associations from my childhood 
came to mind, such as the lion holding seven 
spears from our national crest, a most preva- 
lent motif in Dutch samplers. As a child, I 
saw the lion everywhere—on buildings, on 
paper boxes, and even on my teaspoon. 

The angel motif in Dutch samplers has 
many associations for me. I love the way 
angels suspend themselves in midair, hold- 
ing flowered wreaths or cartouches. In Sun- 
day school we learned that angels are the 
highest order of creation. I assumed that, 
when I died, my shoulder blades would 
pop out and become wings, and my knobby 
backbone would transform into a row of 
buttons for my heavenly gown. 

As a child, my explanation for monkeys 
seemed to originate from the same source. 
If the angels were on the top rung of cre- 
ation, then the monkeys were on the bot- 
tom rung. A sampler that I inherited from 
my mother includes a persistent Dutch 
motif, the “spinning monkey,” pictured in 
the photo on the facing page and in the 
sampler on p. 26, top right. He is always 
shown seated on a chair in front of a spin- 
dle, pulling, holding, or unwinding thread. 
This impish figure has multiple meanings. 
Since he embodies the baser instincts, one 
could say that he represents the devil. Schol- 
ars have also pointed out that he is an em- 
blem of the Three Fates of Greek mythol- 


Smith’s “Renaissance Sampler” was loosely 
modeled after the 17th-century band sam- 
plers and the earliest dated English sam- 
pler, worked by Jane Bostocke in 1598. 
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Made in 1739, this sampler is a virtual catalog of traditional motifs. 
Angels (top center) float above a Dutch maiden who rests atop the 
garden gate, the emblem of the city of Amsterdam. To the right are 
the grape bearers, and in the lower left sits a mild-looking spinning 
monkey. (Photo courtesy of The Fries Museum) 


Learning the alpha- 
bet has always been 
an integral part of 
sampler-making. 
These magnificent 
samplers (left and 
right), done in silk 
on linen, typify the 
Friesian love of or- 
nate lettering, which 
Smith has incorpo- 
rated into her own 
work. The eyelets 
surrounding each 
letter form charac- 
terize the Friesian 
style. (Photo courtesy 
of The Fries Musewmn) 


A favorite of Smith’s, the motif at left depict 
the five virtuous virgins, and the groom, 
from the parable of the Ten Virgins. Biblical 
motifs and other reminders that women 
should keep their minds on lofty thoughts 
commonly found their way into Dutch sam- 
plers. This motif is from a 1739 sampler. 
(Photo courtesy of The Fries Museum) 
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ogy who controlled human life. Clotho, the 
first sister, was the spinner; Lachesis ap- 
portioned the thread of life; and Atropos 
was the one who did the cutting. 

I think the monkey points out the tran- 
sitory qualities of life. It’s a reminder to the 
women of those days that when they were 
doing their necessary, but boring, menial 
tasks, they should keep their minds on 
lofty and religious thoughts. Occasionally 
the monkeys wear the little black hats 
knownas “freedom,” or “liberty,” hats. Prints 
from the 18th century celebrating the 
French Revolution show people dancing 
around a pole with a liberty cap on top. The 
monkey in my mother’s sampler also hada 
little orange necktie—representing the House 
of Orange, the reigning dynasty in Holland. 

The Dutch Maiden, another popular mo- 
tif found in Dutch samplers, also visible in 
the 1739 sampler at top right on the facing 
page, is perhaps our version of Miss Liberty. 
I’ve seen several samplers where she wears 
the liberty hat and holds a scepter with an 
orange ribbon fluttering in the wind. I en- 
joy seeing her stand in the little enclosed 
garden with gate (representing the Dutch 
state) so reminiscent of medieval minia- 
tures that feature a seated Virgin Mary. 

It has been pointed out that the Dutch 
Maiden is a manifestation of Pallas Athena, 
the Greek war goddess. In samplers from 
the southern parts of Holland, she frequent- 
lv is flanked by peacocks, which in my 
mind, represent the goddess Hera, who is 
associated with marriage and domesticity. 


Biblical motifs—One of my favorite motifs 
is the Ten Virgins. It is based on the New 
Testament parable from Matthew 25:1-12, 
in which ten bridesmaids take their lamps 
and go to meet the bridegroom. Five were 
wise and brought oil for their lamps, but 
five brought only their lamps. Naturally, 
when the groom appeared late that night, 
the five foolish maids had to go for oil, and 
when they returned, it was too late; the 
doors to the wedding hall were closed. 
From medieval days we know that the 
Ten Virgins was a popular “mystery” play. 
Traditionally, the Five Wise Virgins (see 
sampler detail, bottom left, facing page), 
who have oil in their lamps, represent the 
believers; and the Five Foolish Virgins re- 
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present the nonbelievers. As with the Spin- 
ning Monkey motif, we are reminded to 
keep our minds active with virtuous thoughts, 
and in this case, of the Second Coming. 

An Old Testament motif in antique sam- 
plers is the grape carriers, traditionally 
thought to be Joshua and Caleb. They were 
the only tribal heads spared by God when 
they returned from the Land of Canaan 
with a branch of grapes. Christians later in- 
terpreted the grapes to represent the blood 
of Christ and its redemptive qualities. 


The Friesian alphabet—Of course, lettering 
and alphabets are often integral parts of 
old samplers, since many samplers were 
learning tools for young women. Before the 
advent of washing machines, household 
linens were biannually sent out to bleach- 
ing establishments and were marked as a 
means of identifying ownership. Letter 
styles abound; my favorite letters are found 
predominantly in Friesian samplers, like 
the ones in the top-left and bottom-right 
photos on the facing page. 

People of Friesland, an uppermost north- 
ern province of Holland, come from an- 
cient stock; they were there when the Ro- 
mans arrived. Their beautiful letters can 
be readily identified by the little “eyelets” 
that surround each letter. To me, they are 
reminiscent of the dots that surround the 
letters in Celtic writings, like the Lindis- 
farne Gospels or the Book of Kells. 


Rethinking the sampler—After spending a 
month in Holland in 1985, studying and 
absorbing samplers in museums, private 
collections, antique shops, and a restora- 
tion atelier, I decided to no longer dupli- 
cate what had been done in the past, but to 
create asampler that would be unique ina 
contemporary way. I tried to capture the 
element I find exciting in samplers: the 
presentation as a visual phenomenon. Dutch 
samplers, as cluttered as they appear at 
first glance, have a wonderful sense of bal- 
ance. Visually, I concentrated on the scat- 
tering process, the misspellings, the design 
errors in borders, the didactic epitaphs, 
and the avoidance of scale and perspective. 

In my “Contemporary Sampler” (top photo, 
p. 28), I tried to depict the connections be- 
tween past and present sampler work and 
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Fries Museum 
Gieneke Arnolli, 
Curator of Textiles 


Dutch museums/collection 
If you are planning to take 

a trip to Holland and you 
wish to visit any of the 
following places, be sure to 
write ahead in order to set 
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(out of print). 
Check library and used- 
book shops. 


Turfmarkt 24. 8911 KT 
Leeuwarden, Holland 
Telephone: 058-123001 


the feelings of the artist, who is presented as 
a waitress in the center of the work. On her 
platter she carries the star, a motif that has 
spanned the centuries from culture to cul- 
ture. Above her on the left I melded two 
motifs: a traditional geometric motif and a 
chessboard, which is my personal symbol 
for structure. Draped over the chessboard is 
a totem pole representing my various iden- 
tities: mother, wife, artist, and secret child. 

At the farleftstandsa tall, thin lady who 
svmbolizes the historical observer. Her long, 
narrow shape represents a 17th-century 
sampler, usually rolled up for storage. The 
foot and the shoes stand for the new, ag- 
gressive attitude in women: “These boots 
are made for walking.” The ladies with the 
bowler hats (a symbol of bourgeoisie 
narrow-mindedness, borrowed from the 
paintings of Magritte) represent the people 
who haven't as vetaccepted embroidery as 
an art form. One, however, has an open 
hatband, so progess is being made. 

The idea of using elements from the past 
in my current designs seems to me part of 
a natural process, one that my 1987 stitch- 
ery, “Till Death Do Us Part” (bottom photo, 
p. 28), exemplifies. In the early part of that 
vear, we lost both of my husband’s parents. 
As we faced the loss of two very dynamic 
people, their personal possessions over- 
flowed into our little house—clothing, fur- 
niture, paintings, scrapbooks, photos, and 
letters. For a while I felt like a trespasser 
surrounded by all these personal items 
that had been sadly separated from their 
owners. I felt an internalized rage toward 
the process of death itself, this bad joke 
that nature has bestowed on us. After a 
while, the rage dissipated into pain. 

In Holland’s Sampler Museum, I’d seena 
black-on-white sampler that the museum 
owner called a “death sampler.” It was for 
covering the corpse’s face before burial to 
protect and prevent the soul from escaping 
from the body. As an extra precaution, mir- 
rors were turned to the wall, and curtains 
were drawn. The wording on the sampler 
was archaic Hungarian. It read, “Rest in 
Peace—In Your Quiet Home—The Work Now 
Belongs To Us Here On This Earth.” 

Thinking of the "death cloth” reminded 
me thatin most cultures black is associated 
with death. How compelling it is when we 


Sampler Museum 

c/o Mr. and Mrs. W. Rogman 
Hoeve “De Waert,” 6077 HK, St. 
Odilienberg, Holland 
Telephone: 04744-1486 


F. Ex-Coenders 

Keizersgracht 150 

1015 CX Amsterdam, Holland 
Telephone: 020-255180 

This shop specializes 

in samplers. Photographs 

of samplers will be sent 

upon request. 
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In “Contemporary Sampler” (above and graph on facing page), Smith tries to capture the 
visual excitement of the unified, but scattered, elements in old Dutch samplers. It won an 
honorable mention in 1986 at the biennial exhibition of the National Standards Council of 
American Embroiderers. “Till Death Do Us Part” (detail below) mingles Smith’s personal 
symbols with the tradition of black-on-white death samplers. (Photos by Steve Meltzer) 
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realize that in some samplers the black 
thread, due to its chemical composition, 
disintegrates first, leaving only a bare patch 
of fabric! There is a beauty in these “threat- 
ened” samplers, as in the attempts made to 
restore fabric with patches. How like life 
itself this becomes! Are we not, as humans, 
constantly patching and mending our losses 
and our feelings of pain and grief? 

Sometimes an idea fora stitchery occurs 
to me in a visual flash, as it did in “Till 
Death Do Us Part.” In it I joined several 
ideas and images: The image of the patched 
black-and-white death sampler for a back- 
ground; a ladder, a fear symbol for me; and 
my black-clothed “dream-sleep” personage, 
who appears in three other stitcheries. The 
figure is standing with one foot on a red 
thread, the symbolic line of life and also 
the mode of my artistic expression. 

In this way, elements from my past and 
embroidery’s past and my love of symbol- 
ism all find their way into my designs. For 
me, intellectually possessing knowledge of 
symbols is like havinga third language, be- 
ing able to utilize another form of commu- 
nication. I don’t consciously include tradi- 
tional motifs; they just seem to fit. Perhaps 
it’s because I view embroidery as having a 
history, one I find fascinating. What I do is 
part of a continuum, and I enjoy my part in 
it because it evokes an air of nostalgia for 
me and because I like my work to have 
content, meaning, and narrative. [| 


Elly Smith of Seattle, WA, stitches and de- 
signs commissioned family samplers and 
continues to make “contemporary” sam- 
plers. She also gives workshops and lectures. 
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One way to do counted-thread embroidery 


The first question that people usually ask when they see one of 
my stitcheries is, “How long clid it take you to make it?” I usually 
respond with, “Many, many pleasurable hours.” 

I don’t draw the design on the fabric. Instead, I count it onto 
the fabric, stitch by stitch, from squared graph paper. Each square 
represents a single stitch. 

There are many different counted-thread stitches. The two 
stitches I use exclusively are the cross-stitch and back stitch, both 
very basic and described in every embroidery book. Because my 
cross-stitch crosses over two threads on the fabric, my graph- 
paper squares equal half the fabric’s thread count. For example, 
if the count is 22 threads per inch, then my graph paper will 
represent 11 cross stitches in 11 squares per inch. 

The fabric I use has the same count per inch as my graph 
paper. If the fabric isn’t an even weave, the results may be 
interesting, but a design can become too elongated or too expanded. 

I use Zweigart 100% cotton hardanger cloth with a count of 
22 threads per inch. Although hardanger is available in several 
colors, I generally use white or ivory. If I want an aged look, I 
soak the fabric overnight in a solution of coffee or tea. 

A watercolor artist friend once said to me, “I can’t become 
interested in embroidery because the color range is so limited.” I 
promptly displayed my palette of 1,254 thread colors, each 
cross-stitched into thumb-sized squares and labeled with the 
appropriate color-code numbers. It took three or four large 
pieces of hardanger cloth to display the full range, but it’s very 
hard to judge the colors unless you can see them stitched. 

I use 100% cotton embroidery floss. It’s usually packaged in 
an eight-meter, six-ply skein, so I split the strands in two. I keep 
my skeins in plastic drawer cases purchased from a local 
hardware store. Each drawer has a sticker with the corresponding 
thread number. When I need a color, I refer to my stitched palette. 

I use the entire line of DMC and Anchor threads and some 
Coats and Clark threads. I also use Schurer, a colorfast thread 
from West Germany. Lately ve been experimenting with Madeira 
metallic thread, which comes in 200-meter spools and 30 colors. I 
usually stitch it with two plies. To prevent it from twisting and 
fraying, I stiffen it by running it over a block of beeswax. 
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My needle is a size 22 DMC nickel-plated, steel tapestry 
needle. The blunt end of the needle prevents it from snagging the 
fabric as J stitch, making it much easier to always stitch 
between the threads. 

Because I’m left-handed, I work my stitches from left to right 
on the fabric, which I occasionally hold loosely on my knee. My 
right hand keeps the fabric taut, while my left hand works the 
stitches on top of the surface. I almost never poke from 
underneath —it’s too time-consuming! Instead of starting in the 
center, as many instructors direct, I begin in the lower-left corner 
and fantail out from there. I don’t use basting lines for 
reference points. I don’t use a hoop ora thimble, because they get 
in my way. And I never care what the back of the work looks 
like, although people comment that it looks nice when they see it. 
Whether I'm stitching horizontally or vertically, all my stitches 
look the same and are made the same way. It probably took me 
six months of regular stitching to develop the rhythm that 
ensures even stitch tension across an entire piece. 

While I’m stitching, I don’t rigidly adhere to my graph, an 
example of which is shown in the photo above. I don’t usually 
graph in the specific designs; I follow light pencil sketches and 
graph as I| go. This enables me to change midway if another 
format or idea occurs to me. 

When the stitchery is completed, I usually steam-press it and 
roll it up for storage on a 3-in.-dia. cardboard tube. If there are 
dirt marks on it, I wash it with mild soap and cold water, 
setting my washing machine on the delicate cycle. Then I hang it 
up to drv. 

I leave the framing to a professional. After all the time and 
effort (and pleasurable hours), it’s worth it. A professional framer 
usually mounts it and stretches it over a 100% nonacidic 
museum board. If there’s matting, that’s also nonacidic. Although 
some people feel comfortable having the fiber protected under 
glass (it should never touch the glass), I feel it loses a certain 
amount of immediacy. A light vacuuming (with the brush 
attachment) for dust and bugs once a year is all that’s needed. 
Hanging it in indirect sunlight in a room with good circulation 
and an even temperature is ideal. —E.S. 
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Coming to Grips 
with the Slide 
Fastener 


Sumple and effective 
methods for 


applying zippers 








by Kathy Sandmann 


ost of us fasten zippers 
every day without giv- 
ing them a thought, un- 
less, perhaps, as sewers, 
were planning to put one into something, 
and then we usually consider them with- 
out much enthusiasm. It’s true that there’s 
rarely room for creative expression in Zip- 
per application—especially when fashion 
isn’t calling attention to zippers, which is 
most of the time. It’s equally true, how- 
ever, that an inexpertly applied zipper can 
spoil the look of an otherwise perfect gar- 
ment. These are exactly the reasons I feel 
that zipper application should be as simple 
and foolproof as possible. I’ve collected a 
number of methods that I think are as 
quick and easy as any you'll find. 
The zipper was invented in the 1890s by 
a gentleman named Witcomb Judson, who 
devised a method of linking a series of 
hooks and eyes to create a long, continu- 
ous fastener, which he called the “C-Curity 
Placket Fastener.” Not a total success, his 
idea nonetheless inspired others to improve 
on his device. One version, developed by 
the B.F. Goodrich Co. for its rubber boots, 
was sold with the slogan, “Just zip’er up 
and zip’er down,” and the word 2? pper has 
been with us ever since. A company (later 
named Talon) started for the sole purpose 
of refining the slide fastener developed met- 
al teeth to be used in place of hooks and 
eves. Then Coats & Clark discovered a way 
to die-cast the zipper, attaching the metal 
teeth directly to a fabric tape and eliminat- 
ing most of the early problems that had 
plagued the fastener. In the 1960s, the evo- 


Claude Montana’s up-front zipper was a hit 
last fall. On the left side, the zipper seam 
makes a sharp turn at the top to conceal it- 
self under the overlap. (Photo by Ben Britt) 


lutionary process went one step farther with 
the development of the coil zipper, a light- 
weight, flexible fastener that had almost 
unlimited versatility and that was every bit 
as strong as the metal zipper. 

Although different zippers are available, 
all are basically the same—a chain or coil 
permanently attached to fabric tape. Coil 
zippers are usually made entirely of poly- 
ester and are the most flexible and light- 
weight. Chain zippers may be metal or plas- 
tic; thewre generally less affected by heat 
(coils can easily melt under the iron) and 
are available in heavy-duty weights. 

All zippers fall into one of three general 
categories: the conventional zipper, the sep- 
arating zipper, and the invisible zipper. The 
conventional zipper, closed at one end, is 
the tvpe most often required for dressmak- 
ing. The separating zipper opens at both 
ends and is ideal for jackets. The invisible 
zipper is designed so that only the pull tab 
shows when properly inserted. It enjoved 
great popularity among home sewers after 
it was introduced in the 1960s, but it has 
since fallen out of favor, probably because 
it never caught on in ready-to-wear. 


The best length for your project—If vou 
have to make length alterations on com- 
mercial patterns, you may need to rethink 
zipper lengths. Zippers in the center-back 
seam of dresses look best when they end at 
the hipline. Zippers at the center-front or 
center-back seam on women’s pants should 
not be so long that they extend into the 
crotch curve. They should start just where 
the curve becomes a straight line. 

Purchasing a zipper an inch or two longer 
than vour project requires can greatly sim- 
plify the installation process. If the zipper 
is long enough for the zipper pull to be 
completely out of the way outside the gar- 
ment during application, you'll avoid hav- 
ing to stitch around it, which is hard to do 
neatly, and you won't have to move it out of 
the way as you stitch. You'll also eliminate 
the possibility of an annoving gap between 
the top of the zipper and the waistband on 
pants and skirts. 

Shorten a zipper that extends beyond 
the garment by stitching cautiously across 
the excess when you apply the waistband; 
then trim the zipper, but be sure you’ve 
opened it before vou trim it. It’s painful to 
watch yourself cutting off the zipper pull 
after you've set in the zipper so carefully! 

Zippers in openings that don’t end in a 
waistband or neckband seam (such as faced 
openings or plackets that are closed at both 
ends) can be shortened from the bottom 
and cut off. Faced openings require a hook 
and eye at the top so that the strain is 
taken offthe zipper teeth. To shorten a zip- 
per from the bottom, whipstitch tightly 
around the chain or coil 10 or 12 times. 
Then cut between the teeth % in. or so be- 
low the stitching. 

(continued on p. 32) 
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1. Stitch seamen 


| seamline. 
Center Working from 
| closed bottom, stitch — 
j ay along each 
ek [ side of tape. 





Centered zipper 


















4. On right side 
of garment, 
center '4-in. 
tape over 


down 
over 5. Bar-tack 
basted / across lower 
seam. edge of 
zipper, 
ieaee or stitch 
zipper to " oede 
garment, or | Deginning 
Rei hine- | at seamline. 
baste to vite . 
gain each a 
separately. 
allowance. y, 
Lapped zipper = 


1. Stitch seam up to 
zipper area, but 
don’t baste above it. 


2. Press underlap seam 
allowance at % in. and 
at % in. for overlap. 


5. Use 14-in. tape to secure overlap 
and mark stitching line, 
or use pins and hand- 
mark stitching line. | 
Topstitch from bottom 
to top along efege : 
stitching line. 
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Women’s fly-front zipper 
% in. 


1% in. 









1. Interface shaded 
areas and finish 
raw edges of 
extension. 

Tape center-front 
fold line if fabric 
is stretchy. 


2. Clip-mark center 
fronts, fold lines, 
and topstitching 
line at waist. 


3. Stitch seam below \ ie 
zipper opening. For 
pants, begin stitching 
1 in. from inseam. 


5. Position zipper | 


4. Press right side of fly-extension 
opening at center-front fold line. Press 
left extension under 17 in. at fold line. 











Seamless zipper 












face up under 4. Center 
left-front ex- 6. Match both zipper 
tension with center-front under 
zipper stop at clips at opening. 
point where upper edge. Baste 
extension Pin or tape with 
begins to overlap in . double- 
curve inward place. Mark sided 
(‘4 in. above stitching line . tape. 
stitched on overlap. 

seam), and then topstit 

stitch close to 

folded edge. 





Avoid pinning and basting—The easiest and 
fastest substitute for pinning and basting— 
on fabrics that can take it—is to stick your 
zipper in place with ordinary transparent 
tape. Tape is also an excellent guide for 
topstitching. Don’t stitch through the tape, 
though, as the adhesive can coat the nee- 
dle, causing stitching problems. If you can’t 
use the tape, try using a water-soluble 
marking pen or a chalk wheel to mark top- 
stitching lines. 

Double-sided basting tape, and sometimes 
a glue stick, can both be very useful in se- 
curing zippers for stitching. Some zippers 
even come with a narrow strip of fusible 
tape along each side of the zipper (they’re 
called “self-basting zippers”). When you’re 
working with fabrics like plaids and stripes, 
which must be matched carefully, it’s still 
a good idea to use hand- or machine-basting 
to ensure perfect placement. 


Preparing pattern, fabric, and zipper—If 
you preshrink your garment fabric, pre- 
shrink the zipper at the same time. If the 
fabric isn’t washable, pretreat the zipper by 
soaking it in hot water. Remove excess mois- 
ture by rolling it in a towel; then dry it. 
Press the zipper to remove creases, taking 
care not to let the hot iron rest on the coils. 

A strip of lightweight fusible interfacing 
applied only to the seam allowance in the 
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zipper area provides a neater finished ef- 
fect on almost all fabrics and makes top- 
stitching easier. When you're working with 
knit fabrics, fuse interfacing designed for 
knits to the seam allowance or staystitch 
¥ in. from the seamline to prevent stretch- 
ing. One exception: If you’re applying a zip- 
per to an area where the fabric will be 
stretched during wear, such as the side 
seam of a knit skirt, put the garment on 
before positioning the zipper. Pin or baste 
the zipper in place before removing the 
garment. Although puckers may occur while 
the garment is flat, it will fit perfectly when 
you wear it. Stretch the fabric to fit the zip- 
per as you stitch. 

Keep in mind that it’s easy to move the 
zipper on pant and skirt patterns. Even 
though patterns often advise side place- 
ment, there are advantages to moving the 
zipper to the center front or center back. 
Alterations, usually made at side seams, 
will be easier, and the straighter the seam- 
line, the easier it is to insert a zipper. 


Applications, from basic to couture— Zip- 
pers are generally inserted before facings, 
waistbands, and other details are applied to 
the garment. In the methods that are de- 
scribed and illustrated here, the machine 
stitching for all zipper applications is done 
with a zipper foot. 


1. Cut a stay as shown. Mark 
length of zipper at center, and 
draw vertical lines % in. from 
each side of center marking; 
mark across bottom. 








6. On each side of zipper, 





5. Roll fabric out of way and stitch 
across wedge and stay at bottom. 








of garment, | 
centering | 
box over 

zipper | 
area. Using | i 
a short stitch | ||| 
length, stitch | 
around box, | MI 


following =— | 


arrows. 
3. Slash stay and garment 
along centerline, cutting 
a wedge at lower edge 
of box. Turn stay to wrong 
side of garment and press. 









fold fabric right sides 
together and stitch 
on top of previous 
row of stitching. 
Trim away 
stay to 


The centered, or slot, method and the 
lapped method are the most basic and the 
most common zipper applications. Both of 
these methods (drawings, p. 31) are used 
when the zipper is in the side and back 
seams of pants, skirts, and dresses and are 
interchangeable to some extent. The lapped 
method completely covers the zipper, so 
it’s the best choice if your zipper isn’t quite 
the right color. The centered method is fre- 
quently used on gathered garments. I find 
the overlapped method to be the easier 
technique. Usually, the overlap is on the 
left of a center-back-seam zipper and on 
the front of a side-seam zipper. 

A hand-finished zipper is appropriate on 
couture garments. All you need to do is 
make the final topstitching on a centered 
or lapped zipper by hand-prickstitching. 
Depending on your fabric, use regular 
thread, silk thread, topstitching thread, or 
buttonhole twist. 

A zipper placket that is closed at both 
ends is just a variation of either the cen- 
tered zipper or lapped zipper and is con- 
structed in the same manner. It is most fre- 
quently used in the side seam of dresses. A 
nice touch on the centered application is to 
bar-tack the ends, machine-stitching only 
along the sides. 

Fly-front zippers (drawing above) are 
used at the center front of pants and skirts. 
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1. After interfacing seam 
allowance (if desired), 
center zipper face 
down over center 
front and stitch to 
seam allowance with 
two rows of 
stitching, 4 in. apart. 
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2. Fold seam 
allowance 
to wrong side; 
press the fold 
carefully. 





3. Mark match 
points of 
patterned fabric 
on unstitched 
tape; then unzip. 
Attach loose 
zipper half in 
same way. 


If you’re working with a pattern that in- 
cludes this type of zipper, transfer all mark- 
ings from your pattern to your fabric. To 
add a front fly to a pattern or to simplify 
the one already there, add a 1%-in. exten- 
sion at each center front, as illustrated. 

I strongly recommend that you interface 
the fly extension from the outer edge up to 
the fold line for both the underlap and the 
overlap. If your fabric has a tendency to 
stretch, or if it doesn’t take a crease well, 
you may also wish to stitch a narrow strip 
of twill tape or stay tape along the fold line 
for the overlap to provide extra stability. 

The seamless zipper (drawing, facing page) 
is for garment areas that don’t include a 
seam and is most often found at the neck- 
line, usually at center back. Invisible appli- 
cation depends on a stabilizing backing or 
stay cut from a lightweight, firmly woven 
fabric (organdy, lining fabric), or from a 
nonwoven sew-in interfacing. The same 
method of insertion also works well for zip- 
pers that are closed at both ends, such as 
those that are placed in pocket slashes. 

I find that the usual method of inserting 
separating zippers by topstitching is less 
than satisfactory in many cases, especially 
when I’m working on bulky fabrics, such 
as sweater knits and sweatshirt fleece. It’s 
often difficult to prevent the zipper from 
shifting during topstitching, and it can be 
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Separating zipper with 2-in. overlap 


1, Apply left zipper half to left side of garment, 


centering teeth on center front, as for a normal separating zipper. 


2. Add double width of overlap to right front only. Finish raw edge. 


5% in. 
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seam- 
line— 





3. To keep overlap 
away from neckline, 
turn right sides 
together on fold 
line, seam along 
top edge to 
seam allowance, 
clip, and turn. 
Do bottom edge 
in same way, if desired. 


even more difficult to stitch neatly. In ad- 
dition, the fabric fold between the topstitch- 
ing and the zipper often curls back in an 
unattractive way. The method shown at left, 
above, eliminates all these problems. 

A second type of separating-zipper appli- 
cation that is rarely seen in commercial 
patterns but is widely used in ready-to-wear 
is the lapped application, which is described 
at right, above. It’s an especially good 
choice if you want to use a metal zipper in 
an outdoor garment, as metal zippers are 
often hard to operate when they’re wet or 
ice-coated. You can add snaps or buttons to 
close the overlap, and the zipper doesn’t 
have to go the entire length. 

After inserting a zipper, check to see that 
the stitching is straight and inconspicuous 
and that the placket lies flat. Give the zipper 
area a final, careful pressing (don’t iron it!). 


Couture finishing treatments—A ribbon 
underlay is a special touch that protects 
the skin from the zipper teeth, a nice touch 
for zippers in close-fitting garments. Use a 
piece of ribbon wide enough to cover the 
zipper and long enough to cover the zipper 
tape from the lower edge up to the zipper 
stop, plus 1 in. Turn under and stitch % in. 
on each short end. Attach one long side of 
the ribbon to the outer edge of the seam 
allowance, either by hand or machine. 
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Catchstitch the lower edge of the ribbon to 
the seam allowance, and use a small snap 
at the upper edge of the unstitched side of 
the ribbon to fasten it in place. 

A waistline stay is a good idea on fitted 
garments that include a zipper. Especially 
useful on dresses with skirts that are cut 
very full or from heavy fabric and on knit 
garments, the stay will help the waistline 
to hold its shape, and it will prevent the 
zipper area from gaping. It removes strain 
from the zipper in the waistline area and 
also makes it easier to close the zipper in 
garments that are very fitted. Use '%-in. 
grosgrain ribbon or stay tape cut to the 
waist measurement plus 2 in. Finish the 
raw ends and fold them under 1 in. on 
each end of the stay. Attach hooks and eyes 
to the folded ends of ribbon —the stay should 
now fit around the waist like a belt. Attach 
the stay to the garment by tacking it to the 
waistline seam allowance, or, if there’s no 
seam, tack it to the darts and the vertical 
seam allowances. This extra touch will make 
a big difference in the longevity of your 
garment and in your pleasure every time 
you wear it. L] 


Kathy Sandmann writes and publishes 
the Sewing Sampler, a monthly newsletter 
devoted to fashion sewing, available from 
her at Box 39, Springfield, MN 56087. 
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“A basic drop-shoulder 
sweater uses upOdd = 


bits of yarn 


ike most knitters, I can’t throw away 

even the oddest ball of yarn. I also 

add to my collection by buying irre- 

sistibly luscious skeins of sale yarn 

at the local store. The result? Boxes 
overflowing with yarn in small lots, all of 
different weights and colors. 

One day, I decided to face my closet col- 
lection and make something from all those 
mismatched yarns. It seemed logical that 
my design should echo the basic structure 
of the knitting without falling into unflat- 
tering stripes. I asked myself, “What else is 
structurally horizontal?” And the first an- 
swer I came up with was, “The world, the 
sky above, and the earth below.” That’s 
how I started knitting landscape sweaters. 

Besides leftovers, all I needed for the 
sweaters were the measurements for the 
length and width of the sweater body, sleeve 
length, and armhole depth. To illustrate 
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the basic idea, I'll describe how I designed 
two of my sweaters (I made four) as I knit. 
I'll also explain how to adapt leftover yarns 
and individual ideas for a landscape. My 
woods may be your seashore. Let your 
imagination and leftovers be your guides. 
Don’t worry if you don’t have a fully real- 
ized plan. One thing will lead to another. 


Blending yarns in a basic shape—My first 
sweater was a rendition of the woods where 
I walk my dogs. I began by deciding which 
varns I wanted to get rid of the most. The 
winner was some gold metallic stuff. Since 
it was too thin and scratchy to knit alone, I 
teamed it up with some soft blue wool. 
With that color selected for the sky, I knew 
the sweater was going to depict a night 
scene (photo above); hence I call it “Starry 
Night.” But I had to start with the earth, so 
I dug out some brown handspun, grabbed 





some needles that looked as if they matched 
the weight of the brown wool, and cast on. 

Here is where the beauty of the land- 
scape sweater idea is revealed. No planning 
is required, and there are no special mate- 
rials, no exact sizes, no Knitting gauges, 
and no swatches. The front and back of 
each sweater are rectangles. There are no 
set-in sleeves, because that might ruin what- 
ever is going on in the landscape at the un- 
derarm. This means the sleeves will have 
no cap shaping. The drop, or sloping, shoul- 
ders are easy to fit. 

I knew how wide I wanted my rectangle, 
so I cast on enough stitches with brown 
wool to make that measurement. A few 
rows in, I measured the width to be sure it 
was generally right. Sweaters are usually 
loose-fitting, so a small variation either way 
doesn’t matter. I had very little of the brown 
handspun, so I divided it roughly into thirds 
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Combine different weights of yarn and dif- 
ferent fibers in one sweater? Why not! Carol 
LaBranche knit “Starry Night,” the land- 
scape sweater at left, from odds and ends of 
yarns, with basic measurements and a 
minimum of planning. 


and used one-third for the front, saving the 
rest for the back and sleeves. 

Fora hem, I Knit ten rows of garter stitch 
(knit every row), which makes a nice, but 
unobtrusive, edge. I seldom use ribbing at 
the base of my sweaters because I don’t 
like to waste 3 in. of knitting that doesn’t 
add to the design or overall feeling of the 
sweater, and ribbing seldom does. 

After the brown yarn ran out, I found 
some mottled green and knit two rows of 
garter stitch for grass. Then I planned the 
trees by counting the stitches and dividing 
the number by three. I made the trunks 
with another bit of brown yarn, knitting in 
garter stitch for textured bark. The trees 
are intarsia-knit with yarn on a separate 
bobbin for each tree; I just eyeballed the 
diagonal sides as I knit. The background 
used up some rough white handspun, and 
the trees are a wonderful green cotton che- 
nille. Can you mix cotton and wool? Of 
course! Don’t worry about mixing different 
types of yarn. They can usually be hand- 
washed or dry-cleaned together. 

At this point I had used five different 
yarns, all of different weights. There is no 
problem with this as long as the yarns are 
approximately the same in diameter. If they 
aren't, you can do several things. The green 
I used forthe grass was much thinner than 
the brown earth yarn, so I doubled it and 
knit with two strands. The thicker white 
handspun was offset by the thinner green 
chenille, but together they were roughly 
the same as the yarn combinations in the 
rest of the sweater. I knew my balancing 
act was working because the rectangle had 
straight sides, a good test and guide. If the 
sides start to bulge or pinch, increase or 
decrease stitches only as a last-ditch solu- 
tion. A better way is to balance the yarns by 
combining threads, or use yarns that are 
all about the same diameter. 

When I got to the treetops, I had 8 in. of 
knitting. I like my sweaters about 22 in. 
long, so it seemed as if I'd have lots of sky 
and not enough blue wool and metallic. By 
that time it was evening, so I went outside 
for inspiration and noticed that the night 
sky was not all one color but was much 
lighter and hazier nearer to the earth. Back 
at the yarn box, I found some turquoise 
wool waiting. When that was used up, I 
added some lavender wool and finished 
with more blue and metallic. I made a 
straight-across neckline because that’s the 
easiest, and it doesn’t mess up the rectan- 
gular landscape. I finished with a few ridges 
of garter stitch for a nonroll top edge. 

I knit the back to match the front and 
started on the sleeves. Again, I just cast on 
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what seemed to be plenty of stitches to get 
my hand through, and I increased at even 
intervals to match the size of my arms. I 
checked the sleeve as I knit by folding the 
knitting over my arm. This is knitting by 
common sense rather than by formula. Count 
how many stitches you cast on and how 
many you increase, however, because you'll 
have to do it again for the other sleeve. 

After knitting a few rows of garter stitch 
for a hem, I switched to stockinette stitch 
and knit away until I ran out of deep blue. I 
found some other blue, fairly close but 
with more purple, and kept knitting. The 
metallic makes the two colors seem closer 
than they are, which is an old Persian-rug 
trick. The wool for Oriental rugs is dyed in 
small batches. The result is that the back- 
ground, which takes the most wool, has a 
fair number of slightly different color val- 
ues. Rather than looking odd, the colors 
add richness and subtlety to the rugs. I 
think the occasional color switches in my 
sweaters are part of their charm. 

Then I sewed the sweater together. When 
I tried on “Starry Night,” it had too much 
sky and too many broad stripes, just what I 
was trying to avoid. To break up the bands, 
I embroidered a few off-center stars in the 
sky. The stars insist that the top be seen as 
sky and not stripes, and being somewhat 
random, they take the focus away from the 
dreaded horizontal. 

After knitting a second sweater, I had 
substantially cut into my leftover pile. That 
was good, but it caused a new problem. 
What I had left over from the leftovers was 
very motley indeed. There were not three 
skeins of any one color. The next sweater 
was going to be more of a challenge. 


Texture and reversibility—“Day and Night 
in the Forest” (photos below) is a basic rec- 
tangular sweater with a few new twists. 
This time I knit 1 in. of stockinette stitch 
and then did a row of picot edging (kl, yo, 








“Day and Night” ts reversible back to front because the body is made of identical rectangles. 


k2tog). The picot row becomes a pretty scal- 
loped edge when the first inch is folded to 
the back. Bored with my literal idea of the 
landscape, I started looking for other parts 
of the outdoors to add interest. I turned to 
Barbara Walker, whose three treasuries of 
knitting patterns (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1968, 1970, 1972) I recommend for pat- 
terns that resemble landscape features. 
There are cable patterns that look like vines 
and lace patterns that depict windmills. I 
chose a three-dimensional pattern of three 
flower buds with leaves. After knitting 1 in. 
of black earth, I changed to pink for the 
background and knit the flower pattern, 
which requires only one color per row. 

I didn’t want to crush the flowers with 
trees, so I just knit colors that reminded 
me of flower borders seen from a distance. 
Then came ribbed triangular trees in varie- 
gated blue-green wool to add texture to bal- 
ance the three-dimensional flowers. 

The sky problem remained because of 
the shortage of blue, but Barbara Walker 
rescued me again with her String of Pearls 
bobble pattern, which I used for white 
clouds. Next came a rainbow, and then 
some shaded purple. 

For the second rectangle, I reversed the 
colors of the trees and their background. 
On one side, the trees are mottled blue- 
green against a pale green (Day); on the 
other side, they’re pale green against the 
darker color (Night). Which is the front? 
Both sides are. Rectangular sweaters are 
reversible since they have no shaping. No 
one can see both your front and back at the 
same time, so there’s no visual disjunction 
when the front and back are different. 
Sometimes I wear the Day side in front, 
and sometimes I wear the Night side in 
front. It depends on how I feel. L] 


Carol LaBranche, the former editor of 
Needlepoint News, lives in Chicago, IL. 
Photos by Art Tursh. 


' 


LaBranche added texture by knitting bobble-patterned clouds, three-dimensional flowers, 
and ribbed trees. Picot stitches form a scalloped hem. 
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mraveling Luxcury from 


a Humble Cocoon 


Select the right silk by knowing it 


from worm to brick, skein, or fabric 


by Karen Selk 


ilk, the shiny filament ejected 
from the cool, segmented, pul- 
sating body of the Bombyx mort 

~.... caterpillar, has been coveted as 
the most luxurious fiber for over 2,000 
vears. Lighter yet stronger than steel pound 
for pound, silk has been used to make ship’s 
sails, parachutes, fly-fishing line, tires for 
racing bicycles, sutures, parts for high- 
powered optical equipment, and artificial 
arteries used in surgical transplants in China. 
Loggers, skiers, fishermen, and backpackers 
prize silk undergarments because silk is 
soft, warm, and hygroscopic (capable of ab- 
sorbing moisture without feeling wet). Silk 
is an elastic fiber and can stretch up to 
25% without breaking, which makes it re- 
silient to crushing and stretching. 

For the past six vears I’ve been primarily 
a silk-garment weaver. Three years ago I 
decided that if I were to really understand 
the fiber I so loved to work with, I needed 
to start at the beginning. I’ve raised silk- 
worms for three seasons now; to make sure 
they receive their required six to eight feed- 
ings of fresh mulberry leaves every day, I 
make them part of my life. They travel well 
in their plastic mobile home (photo, facing 
page) by car, by plane, or in a backpack. In 
fact, after all I read about their fussy dispo- 
sition, I wondered if theyd live, and if so, if 
they’d spin a normal-looking cocoon. They 
did everything they were supposed to do, 
and on target, with few casualties. 

It’s helpful to understand how the fibers 
that you work with are raised or grown and 
processed. You can confidently choose the 
silk you need for weaving, knitting, or sew- 
ing if you understand how silk is produced. 
You'll be able to work with the inherent 
qualities of silk, rather than coerce it to 
perform in a manner that is unnatural to 
its characteristics. 





Cultivated silkworms—Most silk yarns and 
fabrics that are available for craftspeople 
come from cultivated (Bombyx mori), rather 
than wild (Saturnid), silkworms. Cultivated 
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silk is creamy white if the Bombyx mori 
caterpillar is fed only the leaves of the white 
mulberry tree (Morus alba). 

The best silk is produced by a monovol- 
tine caterpillar, which completes one life 
cycle a year. The eggs require the remain- 
der of the year to incubate and hibernate. 
People have discovered, however, that treat- 
ing the eggs with hydrochloric acid tricks 
them into feeling that they’ve completed 
their hibernation period. Treated eggs re- 
quire only a 14- to 21-day rest before they 
hatch again, so polyvoltine caterpillars can 
produce as many as six to eight crops a 
vear. Their cocoons, however, are smaller 
and lower in quality than those produced 
by the monovoltine caterpillar, and the qual- 
ity of each subsequent crop diminishes. 

The quality of any product derived from 
a live resource depends on its environment. 
The faster a silkworm grows, the better the 
silk it will produce. Bombyx mori caterpil- 
lars are finicky creatures. In China, Japan, 
and Korea, raising silkworms (sericulture) 
is serious business. Thereare to be no loud 
noises or foul odors, and temperature and 
humidity must be constant. Cleanliness is 
of utmost importance. Any infraction of 
the above could lead to disease and the 
death of thousands of silkworms in one 
day. The mulberry leaves, washed free of 
chemical sprays and exhaust fumes, must 
be fresh and must be replaced every few 
hours, or the silkworm will stop eating. 

The eggs of Bombyx mori require tem- 
peratures of 75°F to 80°F to hatch. When the 
silkworm hatches, it’s the size of a pinhead 
and will be ready to spin its cocoon in 30 to 
30 days. It devours leaves day and night, 
stopping briefly to molt. After the fourth 
molt, the 3'’A- to 4-in.-long caterpillar is 
about the diameter of a pencil. It changes 
from a chalky white to a translucent but- 
tery yellow and begins to spin. It must have 
a spinning chamber to which it can attach 
a silken hammock for support as it begins 
the three-day spinning marathon to fur- 
nish itself a cocoon for its metamorphosis. 


Reeled and spun silk—Raw silk is a combi- 
nation of two proteins: fibroin and sericin. 
A reservoir gland running along each side 
of the silkworm’s body emits a filament, or 
brin of fibroin. The two glands connect toa 
single spinneret, an orifice in the worm’s 
head. The brins are coated and glued to- 
gether with sericin when they emerge from 
the spinneret to form a single bave. The 
sericin, a natural sizing, makes silk fibers 
stiff. The side of a bave looks like two smooth 
glass rods, and the cross section looks like 
two rounded triangles. This structure re- 
flects light and gives silk a unique luster, 
unparalleled strength, and a velvety hand. 

Silk is protein fiber that differs greatly 
from other animal fibers, such as wool, 
mohair, cashmere, or human hair, because 
it isn’t a growing cellular fiber, but an ex- 
truded fiber. When a wool fiber is viewed 
through a microscope, it is covered with 
overlapping scales, which act like little barbs 
that delight in clinging to each other. Wool 
and many other animal fibers can felt, while 
silk does not. 

The silk cocoon is one continuous mile- 
long filament that must be kept intact for 
processing. The transforming chrysalis in- 
side the cocoon must be stifled before it 
becomes a moth. The moth excretes an en- 
zyme that disintegrates the silk and forms 
a hole for the moth to escape. 

Each of the processes for unraveling the 
cocoon’s treasure yields fibers of varying 
quality. The highest-quality part of the co- 
coon is the hollow shell (left photo, p. 38). 
The anchoring hammock threads, called 
knubs or frisons, and what remains of the 
cocoon shell when the unreeling filament 
breaks, leaving an envelope surrounding 
the chrysalis, are coarser and weaker. They 
become “waste,” which is used to make 
spun yarn. The superior fiber is used to 
produce reeled silk, the smoothest and most 
lustrous. Handweavers and knitters rarely 
have the opportunity to work with reeled 
silk, which is consumed by the commer- 
cial looms to produce fine silk yardage. 
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My partner, Michele Wipplinger, and I 
gota clear understanding of how cultivated 
silk is processed when we visited a reeling 
factory in Suzhou, China. (China is the 
largest silkk-producing country.) The cocoons, 
removed from their compartments, are 
soaked in large stainless-steel drums of 
warm water to soften the sericin. They are 
then wheeled to the reeling line in buckets, 
poured into a trough, and floated to a tiny 
washing-machine agitator that also contains 
loose broom straws that collect the knubs. 

Once the knubs are collected, a single 
bave remains running from each cocoon. 
The cocoons are now ready for reeling. A 
20/22-denier yarn, the count used to pro- 
duce a large portion of industrial fabrics, 
requires thateight to ten cocoons be reeled 
together. The individual baves travel 
through an apparatus that’s sensitive to the 
20/22-denier diameter. As the group of baves 
moves to the reel, the softened sericin dries, 
hardens, and binds them together so tightly 
that the 20/22-denier reeled silk looks like 
one strand. Eventually, each bave breaks, 
and the remaining envelope of silk, con- 
taining the chrysalis, drops off. 

At this point, the yarn has retained much 
of the sericin, which adds strength to the 
thread. In fact, reeled silk is stiff and simi- 
lar to fishing line. The gum isn’t removed 
from yarn destined for factory looms, be- 
cause it is a natural sizing. The sericin is 
removed with hot water and pure soap after 
the fabric has been woven. Organza, a fine 
but stiff silk fabric, contains much of the 
original seéricin. 

Sometimes two caterpillars spin one co- 
coon together that’s almost twice as large 
as a single cocoon. The cocoon has two 
mile-long filaments interlaced with one an- 
other. When the cocoons are collected, the 
double-caterpillar cocoons are separated and 
reeled apart from the single cocoons be- 
cause the filaments create small slubs when- 
ever they cross. This silk is used to weave 
douppioni silk, which also has small bumps. 

Reeled silk that has any kind of twist 
added to it is called thrown silk. There are 
two kinds of thrown silk: organzine, which 
is tightly twisted and plied and used as 
warp; and tram, which is given only a slight 
twist and is used as weft. Both the warp 
and weft in crepe de chine have lots of 
twist, which accounts for its bumpy tex- 
ture. The more twist the threads have, the 
greater the fabric’s durability. 

The coarse and short “waste” silk, aban- 
doned in the reeling process, is one source 
of raw material used to manufacture carded 
or combed fiber for spinning, as well as for 
sundry grades of spun yarn. Silk from dam- 
aged, discolored, or imperfectly shaped co- 


Oblivious to the lights and attention, Karen 
Selk’s silkworms happily munch white mul- 
berry leaves in their plastic mobile home. 
Sik from the worms’ commercial cousins 
made the threads for Selk’s knit sweater. 
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Crystal Palace Yarns 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 

(415) 548-9988 

Suk yarns. 


Mary Dusenbury 
Box 403 RFD 

Attica, KS 67009 
Reeled Thai silk. 


Fallbrook House 

RD 2, Box 17 

Troy, PA 16947 

(717) 297-2498 

Silk bricks; cocoons: 

Fallbrook House Portfolio 
containing samples of silk 

and unspun fibers, plus lots of 
general information. 





Gala Fabrics Ltd. 
1483 Douglas St 


Victoria, BC, Canada V8W 3K4 


(604) 389-1312 


Large selection of silk of 


all types. 
G Street Fabrics 


11854 Rockville Pike 
Rockville, MD 20852 


(800) 333-9191 


Large selection of silks. 


Samples, $10. 


Henrv’s Attic 
© Mercury Ave. 


Monroe, NY 10950 


(914) 783-3930 
Sik yarns. 
Chery! Kolander 
Aurora Silk 


5806 N. Vancouver Ave. 
Portland, OR 97217 


(503) 286-2498 
Naturally dyed 
sik yarns. 
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Spun sik starts as a tangled mass. Several 
rounds of carding remove chrysalis remains 
and line up the short fibers in preparation 
for spinning. The spun silk takes on a beau- 
tiful luster in high-quality, two-ply yarn (low- 
er right). Rose-colored noil-silk fabric, made 
from spun-silk leftovers, contains small gray 
flecks of chrysalis bodies and lacks luster. 


A reeled-silk thread (left) is composed of 
eight to ten cocoon filaments as fine as the 
anchoring hammock threads on the outside 
of the cocoon. The hammock threads and the 
envelope containing the chrysalis (tan) are 
collected for spun silk. The reeled silk from a 
cocoon spun by two worms (upper left) cre- 
ates a slub in douppioni silk whenever the 
two filaments cross. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 
718 College St. 
Healdsburg, CA 95448 
(707) 433-9577 

Large silk selection. 


The Silk Tree 

Division of Select Silks Inc. 
Dept. S2, Box 78 

Whonnock, BC, Canada VOM 180 
(604) 462-9707 

Suk yarns. Samples, $4. 


Nancy Simpson 

4327 Rio Vista Ave. 
Sacramento, CA 95821 

(916) 481-1823 

Siukworm eggs: 100/package, 
with instructions. 


Thai Silks 

252 (T) State St. 

Los Altos, CA 94022 
Outside CA: (800) 722-SILK 
Within CA: (800) 221-SILK 
Sample sets, large selection 
of silk fabrics; good prices. 


Robin and Russ Handweavers 
933 North Adams 
McMinnville, OR 97128 
(503)-472-5760 

Silk yarns. 


Treenway Crafts Ltd. 

725 Caledonia Ave. 

Victoria, BC, Canada V8T 1E4 
(604) 383-1661 

Suk yarns, tussah silk, bricks. 
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coons is also destined for spun yarn. These 
lower-quality silk fibers are degummed, 
then carded to remove the shortest bits, as 
well as the brown chrysalis bodies (right 
photo, facing page). The remaining silk is 
cut into uniform lengths and combed to 
further remove dirt and short, tangled fi- 
bers. Carded and combed silk is available 
to spinners, weavers, and knitters in skeins 
and bricks (silk roving). This shimmering 
yarn, endowed with body, yields approxi- 
mately 1,000 m/kilo of number 1 silk, or 
approximately 440 yd./lb. The short fibers 
containing crushed chrysalis are used to 
produce noil yarn and fabric of a lower 
quality, which lack luster and body. 


Thai silk—Our present-day appetite for ca- 
sual yet distinctive cloth is exactly what is 
being exported from Thailand. The yarn is 
unevenly spun and produces subtly tex- 
tured fabric with a bit of body and sheen. 

Most of Thailand raises polyvoltine silk- 
worms and produces eight crops of small, 
golden-colored cocoons a year. The silk- 
worms, raised in open bamboo trays kept 
under the houses, are fed leaves of both 
white and black mulberry trees and are 
cared for as the farmer’s schedule permits. 

The country Thai people whom I visited 
don’t stifle the chrysalis, so the moth is al- 
lowed to break through the cocoon. The 
empty cocoons are put into warm water to 
soften the sericin. A woman plucks a ran- 
dom number of loose strands from the wa- 
ter and feeds them through the split end of 
a bamboo pole to form silk thread. As she 
works, she throws the thread onto a grow- 
ing pile on the floor, which is eventually 
covered with sand to keep the thread from 
tangling. The thread contains knubs and 
debris and has the texture of sisal (photo 
above). The scratchy thread is made into 
skeins and softened again in warm water, 
then put on a swift, or skein holder. A 
woman fingers and smooths the thread as 
she transfers it onto another bobbin. Sim- 
mering the thread in soapy water for about 
two hours degums and whitens it. It is 
then rinsed and is ready for dyeing. 

The discontinuous filaments and uneven 
thread denier give Thai-silk fabric a char- 
acteristic knubby texture. Thai-silk yarn 
was just recently introduced to North Amer- 
ica in skeins (See suppliers, facing page). 
Bricks for spinners are not available. 


Tussah, from one tough worm-— Tussah silk 
is spun by one of the numerous varieties of 
wild silkworms, Saturnid, and is the most 
available wild silk in North America. The 
Saturnid caterpillar won’t eat under pam- 
pered, protected conditions and can be con- 
trolled at the breeding stage only. Breeders 
place the worms in oak trees, the leaves of 
which comprise the caterpillar’s diet; then 
they collect the irregularly shaped cocoons 
for stifling. The large, 5- to 6-in.-long worms 
spin continuous filaments, like Bombyz, 
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As Thai suk is smoothed and processed, its texture and color change from rough, scratchy, 
and deep yellow to soft and white (clockwise from the cocoons to the Bic-pen bobbin). The 
bright-yellow sericin of the cocoons gradually washes off. The moths from these Thai cocoons 
were allowed to hatch, breaking the mile-long filament and giving Thai-silk fabric (back- 


ground) a distinct, rough texture. 


and go through only one life cycle a year. 
The tannin in the oak leaves imparts a 
characteristic honey color to the wild silk 
(left photo, p. 40). Tussah silk is coarser, 
stronger, and flatter than Bombyz silk and 
has less luster; however, it is more resis- 
tant to sunlight, acids, and alkalies. These 
properties have made Tussah prevalent in 
Oriental rugs, curtains, pillow covers, and 
clothes that require a stiffer or sunlight- 
resistant fabric. Shantung and pongee silk, 
familiar to fabric addicts, is made from 
Chinese tussah. 


Using silk—It’s easy to tell the quality of 
silk. Just think of the images the word silk 
brings to mind: luster and a luxurious hand, 
or body. Keep these images in mind when 
selecting a silk to use in your work. Poor- 
quality silk is dull, breaks easily, and makes 
an inferior product. 

An important consideration for spinners, 
weavers, and knitters is how tightly silk 
yarn is spun and whether it is plied. Spun- 
silk yarn tends to pill. A more tightly twisted 
yarn won't pill as readily as a loosely spun 
yarn; however, cloth made of a loosely spun 


yarn will be more pliant. Yarns made for 
weaving have to be spun tightly enough to 
withstand the rigors of warping. 

As a weaver, I’m prejudiced against noil- 
silk yarn. Its low price is very alluring to 
the novice; however, the disappointment 
that clutches its user can squelch the de- 
sire to work with silk again. The unenlight- 
ened will see only the word silk, and not 
the noil, since noil means nothing to them. 
Noil yarn is limp, lifeless, and dull, and it 
breaks easily. Also, [m a snob when it 
comes to the yarns I select for garments. 
Since I invest much time, energy, creativ- 
ity, and my essence into each piece I weave, 
it warrants the best materials available. 

I'm confident that Pll eventually use my 
accumulation of noil yarns that I collected 
as a novice. Despite its negative aspects, 
noil does possess the warmth and breath- 
ability of higher-quality silk. Its texture, 
due to the tangle balls and bits of chrysalis, 
add interest to a fabric. I use up to 50% noil 
as an accentyarn in a cloth that I want to 
appear less polished. The largest amount I 
normally use in cloth is 25%, as a weft 
yarn. I weave pick and pick: one shot of 
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noil followed by a shot of higher-grade silk. 
I prefer to use noil in the weft; it’s too weak 
and fuzzy to use as warp. 

One of the most important factors to con- 
sider when youre weaving silk is the sett. 
Silk lacks the scales that hold wool together, 
and the yarns don’t full when washed. Con- 
sequently, silk must be sett closer together 
to yield a cloth of integrity. Improper sett 
creates an unstable fabric that’s discon- 
certing to sew, pulls at the seams, stretches 
out of shape, and catches on jewelry. 

These same concepts apply to knitters. 
Silk must be knit on smaller needles witha 
tighter tension for the same reasons weavers 
must sett the warp yarn closer together. 

Yarn elasticity is an important consider- 
ation when youre knitting with silk. The 
yarn stretches considerably before it breaks, 
but it doesn’t possess the same memory as 
wool. Hence, it doesn’t bounce back into 
shape as readily when stretched, and silk 
won't block. Ribbed areas of a garment are 
the worst offenders. Knitting an elastic 
thread into the ribbing lessens this problem. 

Sewers have a wide selection of silk from 
which to chose. Silk fabrics differ in smooth- 
ness and shine for the same reasons yarn 
does. Silk requires no special treatment be- 
fore stitching; just respect the cloth and 
use common sense. Preshrink silk before 
cutting and sewing. When youre working 
with fine silk, supply your machine with a 
new needle that is fine. 

Make a muslin first, especially if you’re 
making a new pattern or working with ex- 
pensive fabric. Stitches leave marks and 
holes where seams have been taken out. I'd 
never think of cutting into my priceless 
handwoven fabric without having a perfect 
fitting muslin as my pattern. 
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Caring for silk—It is mistakenly believed 
that silk should be dry-cleaned. Many cloth- 
ing manufacturers put “Dry-clean only” 
labels on their garments to protect them- 
selves. While silk may be dry-cleaned, un- 
less the dyes on the fabric or yarn are not 
colortast, dry cleaning should be avoided. 
The harsh chemicals suck life and luster 
from silk. 

All natural silk is washable if it is treated 
with proper care and respect. Hand-wash 
silk in lukewarm water and a mild, neutral 
soap to avoid damaging the fiber. I prefer a 
green olive-oil bar soap, available at natu- 
ral-food stores (the brand I use is Kiss My 
Face), or an animal shampoo called Orvus 
Paste, sold at feed stores. Most commercial 
soap is made with strong alkalies, which 
can strip the natural oils, fats, and waxes 
from protein fibers like silk, wool, hair, 
and skin. Silk doesn’t start out with a great 
deal of natural fat, so it’s important that 
none be lost. Alkali attacks protein and re- 
duces its luster. It’s best to use soft, non- 
alkali water and to neutralize any possible 
traces of alkali with a little acid toward the 
end of rinsing. Pure white vinegar is good 
to add to the second-to-last rinse. The final 
rinse should always be in pure water. Fre- 
quently wash silk that is worn next to the 
skin, as the salts and acids of perspiration 
should not be left on fibers for a long time. 

To remove a spot or an extra-dirty area, 
lay the area over one palm and squeeze-pat 
concentrated suds through it with the fin- 
gers of the other hand full of soap. Never 
rub the fabric together, as it may change 
the appearance of the surface. 

After washing a silk garment, roll itina 
towel to remove excess water; then lay it 
flat to dry. Silk readily absorbs water; '/ Ib. 


High-quality silk (above) is easy to spot; it has a beautiful luster and 
is strong (upper skeins, single ply on left, dowble ply on right) com- 
pared with nou silk, which breaks easily and 1s dull (lower skeins). 
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Inthe photo at left, wild tussah silkworms spin their large, irregular 
cocoons (center) attached to tree branches. The cocoons contain one 
long filament, just as cultivated cocoons do, but the filaments are 
flatter and coarser. Tussah silk is available in bricks (lower right) for 
spinning, in cones and skeins for knitting and weaving, and in fab- 
; ric (background) for sewing. 


of silk can weigh as much as 5 lb. when it’s 
dripping wet. Handling silk before it’s dry 
can cause stretching. Sunlight deteriorates 
silk and makes it harsh to the touch, so it 
should be dried in the shade. 

The best time to iron silk is just before 
it’s completely dry. Silk fabric rarely needs 
more than a very light ironing. Silk yarns 
are usually resilient, so the fabric doesn’t 
wrinkle much. The iron should be set low, 
at a rayon/wool setting; high heat destroys 
silk. I’ve had excellent results ironing di- 
rectly on silk. Always check by first ironing 
an area that won't show. If a metallic shine 
occurs, use a press cloth between the iron 
and the fabric. If the fabric is completely 
dry, iron it with steam, unless it’s a very 
fine fabric, Which may pucker. 

Handwoven silk fabric often becomes 
stiff after it is washed or steam-pressed. 
Don’t be alarmed by this. It softens imme- 
diately with handling or wearing. After 
you've pressed the fabric or garment, just 
whack it against the smooth edge of the 
ironing board; it will soften, and the luster 
will return. 

Silk doesn’t shrink excessively. Water swells 
the fibers, and they find a new position 
and set when they dry. By stretching and 
pressing the garment, you can cause the 
yarn or fabric to assume its original posi- 
tion. Stretching pulls out the fibers, and by 
making them more parallel, it increases 
their luster, but at the expense of elastic- 
ity. “Shrunk” yarns have more elasticity 
than stretched yarns, an important point 
to consider, especially with knits. [] 


Karen Selk of Victoria, BC, Canada, weaves 


silk and teaches weaving in between trips 
to silk-producing countries. 
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Crocheted 
Buttonholes 


Decorative and functional 
closures that work 


for knitters and 
sewers as well 


by Mary McGoveran 


uttonholes are small, but they 

play an important part in both 

the look and usefulness of a 

garment. A buttonhole can 
F ‘Nh be functional or decorative or 
even invisible. It can be angular, round, 
vertical, or horizontal. But it must fit the 
button and hold it securely. It should be 
positioned on the garment so the button’s 
pull doesn’t distort the fabric edge. 

Buttonholes need to be firm enough to 
hold their shape against the stress of being 
buttoned. In a-lacy fabric, buttonholes 
should be distinguishable by touch from 
the rest of the fabric. You can set them off 
by surrounding them with a block of solid 
stitching, by binding them with a round of 
slip stitches or single crochet, or by mak- 
ing them separately from the main fabric 
along the edge. 

I know of three ways to make button- 
holes: Skip-and-chain can be used to pro- 
duce both horizontal buttonholes, where 
the holes are worked in a single row, and 
vertical buttonholes, where narrow slits are 
produced over several rows; loops can be 
added at the edge of the fabric; and pattern 
stitches isolate, enhance, or incorporate the 
open texture ofa pattern stitch as a button- 
hole. Depending on the background stitch 
of the fabric, the appearance of each type 
can vary enormously. 

Yarn weight, button size, and garment 
design also help you choose the best but- 
tonhole. You can plan and work the but- 
tonholes as you crochet the garment fabric, 
or you can work them later—as an edging 
or a separate or worked-in placket. You can 
even crochet buttonhole and button-stand 
plackets along the front edges of a knit car- 
digan or simple woven jacket to produce a 
durable, decorative closure system. 
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Skip-and-chain buttonholes—Although sin- 
gle crochet works up too stiffly in a firm 
gauge for body fabric, it makes a good bor- 
der or placket background for the most tra- 
ditional buttonhole, the horizontal skip 
and chain. See p. 42 for all skip-and-chain 
buttonholes described below. When you 
reach the beginning of the buttonhole, place 
your button over the next stitches to see 
how many to skip. The height of the row 
adds to the size of the buttonhole, so, if 
your button is 4 sts across, skip only 3 sts, 
chaining instead. 

Double crochet works up into an elegant, 
simple fabric that drapes well in a firm 
gauge. With the skip-and-chain method 
you can produce either round or vertical 
openings. A l-st or 2-st skip makes what 
looks like a vertical or round buttonhole. 
This buttonhole doesn’t hold a standard 
round button securely, but it works well 
with relatively large oval or toggle buttons. 
A larger skip makesa very large buttonhole 
because of the height of double crochet. 

You can make the buttonhole smaller by 
working slip stitches or single crochet in- 
side the perimeter for a bound buttonhole. 
Bind the hole right after you complete it, 
without cutting the yarn, so there are no 
loose ends. Don’t bind around the entire 
bar of the double-crochet stitches on the 
edges. Insert the hook through only two 
threads at a time so the stitch won’t be 
pulled away from its neighbor. 

You can also use the 1-st skip and chain 
to make invisible buttonholes on a mock- 
rub worked in double crochet. Mock-rib is 
made with post stitches—double crochet 
worked around the bar of the double- 
crochet stitch in the previous row, rather 
than into the top of the stitch. Working a 
stitch around the bar makes it stick out on 


one side of the fabric. To make a front-bar 
double crochet (fbdce), insert the hook 
around the bar, starting on the fabric side 
that faces you. Make a rear-bar double cro- 
chet (rbdc) by inserting the hook from the 
other side. Alternate these two bar stitches 
to make a mock-rib fabric. 

A variation on the skip and chain that 
makes a sensible double-crochet button- 
hole is the skip-and-foundation-stitch 
buttonhole, where the chain stitches are 
replaced with foundation single-crochet 
stitches. Foundation single crochet is 
worked just like foundation double cro- 
chet (see Threads, No. 15, p. 67), except 
that the extra loop is omitted. 

This foundation stitch is smaller than 
the stitch of the fabric, so the buttonhole 
shows. If you use foundation double cro- 
chet to make the buttonhole, it will be taller 
than standard double crochet, and the base 
chain will cover the top of the stitches in 
the previous row, making the buttonhole 
hard to find in the finished garment. 

Double crochet works well for conserva- 
tive and neutral garment designs, but I pre- 
fer sweater stitch for a garment made in 
bright colors or for a more youthful design. 
Ch an even number of sts. Sc 1 in 2nd st 
from hook. *Ch 1, sk 1,sc 1* across, ending 
with sc 1 in last st. Ch 1, turn, not counting 
turn as an st. Sc 1 in last sc of previous row. 
Repeat from * for as many rows as needed. 
Worked loosely, this stitch drapes well ina 
cuff-to-cuff design. 

Skip-and-chain buttonholes in sweater 
stitch work well, but if you want to produce 
a firmer edge, the easiest approach is to 
work plain single crochet below and above 
the buttonhole. 

Vertical buttonholes are a bother to knit, 
but with crochet techniques they're easy to 
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Horizontal skip and chain 
In single-crochet fabric, ch as many sts as you 
skip, and continue with row. Returning in next 
row, sc in ch sts as usual. 


Bound skip and chain in double crochet 

Complete first dc st ending hole. With right 
side facing, sc around inside perimeter, work- 
ing 1 st into each st of long edges and 2 sts into 
bar of each dc. Combine each st on bar with 
adjacent st on long edge, like a decrease st, to 
prevent binding row from puckering. Complete 
round with sl st in top of last dc. Continue row. 


Invisible skip and chain in mock-rib 

double crochet 

With right side facing, ch 1 where you would 
normally work a rear bar st. Finish row. On 
return, work a standard dc in ch st (because 
there’s no bar to insert hook around). Work 
bar sts on 3rd row; buttonhole retreats to 
back of fabric. 


Skip-and-foundation single or double crochet 
Start foundation single crochet (fsc) by insert- 
ing hook through middle loop of last dc. Catch 
2 loops. *Yo, pull through middle loop. Yo 
again, and pull through 1 loop on hook to make 
foundation st. Treat 2 remaining loops as a 
normal sc— yo and pull through both. To start 
next fsc, insert hook through foundation ch of 
previous st. Repeat from * as many sts as you 
skip. To finish buttonhole, continue with dc as 
follows: Insert hook in foundation ch of last 
st, yo, and pull through foundation ch only. 
Treat this loop as a yo for starting next dc. 


Skip and chain in sweater stitch 

In row before buttonhole, sc where hole will 
be formed. Skip and ch in next row, as usual. 
In 3rd row, work sc along ch sts. Return to 
pattern st thereafter. 


Vertical buttonhole 

Pretend that start of buttonhole is end of row. 
Work back and forth on this side of hole an 
odd number of rows. If you plan to skip sts, 
ch or make foundation sts for width of hole. 
Then knot yarn and carry it loosely to begin- 
ning point on other side of hole. Enclose car- 
ried yarn in turning sts as you work same 
number of rows back and forth. Work next 
row across. When you get to knot, insert hook 
in last 2 loops of st as if you hadn't finished it 
before. This covers knot smoothly. A 3-st-skip 
vertical buttonhole (bottom) in dc is bound 
with sc. The binding sts keep the large hole 
from stretching or gapping. 


make. I like to knot the yarn by passing the 
ball through the loop and carrying it across 
the hole to the next stitch. Enclosing the 
carried yarn in later stitches produces a 
smoother edge than the traditional method 
of working slip stitches along the edge to 
get from here to there. Since you work one 
side of the buttonhole at a time, it must be 
an odd number of rows tall so you'll end up 
at the hole edge to start the other side. If 
you want the buttonhole edges to be per- 
fectly straight, count the turning chain asa 
stitch. If you want the perimeter of the 
hole to be more solid, don’t count the turn- 
ing chain as a stitch, as shown in the 
photo. You can control the height of a ver- 
tical buttonhole by working the joining 
stitch into the first side at the beginning, 
middle, or end of the stitch. 


Loop buttonholes—Vertical and horizontal 
buttonholes are worked into the body fab- 
ric of the garment. But if you don’t want to 
be bothered with buttonhole placement 
while you're making the garment, or if you 
wanta more delicate arrangement, you can 
make loops. 

Button loops are generally part of a fin- 
ishing row worked along the edge of the 
garment. While you can always work only 
one row along the raw edge, the finishing 
will look nicer if you work at least two 
rows. Work a regular pattern along the raw 
edge for the first row to create a smooth 
outer edge. Sweater stitch is good because 
the row is short, and it doesn’t call much 
attention to itself. Even better, since half 
the stitches are chains, there is little calcu- 
lating, and it’s a cinch to ease the two types 
of fabric with their different gauges together. 
Since half the stitches are single crochet, 
the edge looks firm. 

Make your loops on the second row. They 
can end in the stitch they began in, in the 
next stitch, or a few stitches away—to look 
like the eyes of hooks and eyes—or they 
can be stretched all the way out to look like 
horizontal skip-and-chain buttonholes. 

There are at least four ways to make 
loops (top photos, facing page). One handy 
way is to work what I call an N-treble stitch. 
This involves some trial and error, but it 
ends at the beginning of the loop, which is 
nice. Once the loop is made, you can con- 
tinue to stitch in front of it or behind it, 
which will provide additional overlap be- 
tween the two closed edges. The N-treble 
loop tends to twist once and cur! back on 
itself when not in use. 

A twist loop is also a matter of trial and 
error. You twist an elongated loop, double 
it back on itself, and secure its ends to the 
fabric edge. If you work a third row, catch 
the ends of the loop again to secure them 
more firmly. 

The oldest loop technique is to make a 
series of chain stitches, but this loop isn’t 
very attractive, and it can be weak. Work- 
ing single-crochet stitches over the chain 
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loop makes an elegant, stiff covered loop 
with a definite front and back. 

The enclosed loop is a placket constructed 
around evenly spaced loops. It is very ser- 
viceable, and though it sounds complicated, 
it isn’t. I developed the technique when I 
was about to make the buttonholes to fin- 
ish a sweater that ’'d been doodling with, 
and suddenly realized that I hadn’t planned 
their placement. I worked a row of edging 
with a series of simple chain-loop button- 
holes that started and ended in adjacent 
stitches. Since the spacing was worked out, 
it seemed silly to put in markers and take 
out the row in order to construct a conven- 
tional placket, so I just kept working over 
the loops. 


Pattern-stitch buttonholes—The pattern-stitch 
buttonhole is not so much a different con- 
struction as it is a different perspective on 
buttoning (photos at bottom right). It al- 
lows a decorative element of the garment 
to function as well. 

Shell stitch (5 de in 1 st) is a common 
afghan pattern that has a nice drape when 
worked loosely. Ata firm gauge, however, it 
doesn’t drape, so I substitute lite shell (de 1, 
ch1,de1,ch1,de1)inthe same stitch. As 
with traditional shell stitch, 1 sc separates 
the shells. This makes a nice edging for a 
cardigan because it fits so well into the 
scalloped edge of a double-crochet fabric, 
where the turning chain is not counted as 
a stitch. After working one row to establish 
the pattern, work a second row of shells 
into the single-crochet stitches of the pre- 
vious row. You form lite-shell buttonholes 
on this row, complete them on the next 
row, and another row or two of lite shells 
is optional. 

The V-stitch flower buttonhole is a vari- 
ation on the bound horizontal buttonhole. 
Often the pattern stitch for a top or light 
sweater is so open that any stitch could 
serve as a buttonhole, but it’s nicer to des- 
ignate buttonholes. I used V-stitch, but any 
lacy pattern stitch would do. After you 
work the flower around the hole in the pat- 
tern stitch, slip the hook back to the top of 
the last double-crochet stitch and continue. 
If you don’t mind having to deal with loose 
ends, you can work the flower in a con- 
trasting color. 

An ewght-stitch cable pattern worked 
over two rows is another pattern stitch that 
makes a nice edging. It is open enough for 
regular buttonholes, and it doesn’t need 
additional stitching. 

Once you have the idea of playing with 
pattern stitches to create buttonholes, the 
variations are endless. Just remember that 
the challenge is to retain structural integrity 
in the fabric without disrupting the overall 
flow of the stitch design. [J 


Mary McGoveran of Boulder Creek, CA, 


explores how crochet is just like knitting, 
only different. 
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N-treble loop 

Yo about 5 times or so. Insert hook in st 
where loop will end, yo and pull through st. 
Continue to yo and pull through 2 loops at a 
time until 1 loop remains on hook. 


Twist loop 

Elongate original loop to 2 or 3 times length 
of planned loop. With hook inserted, twist 
loop until it twists back on itself when folded 
in half. Then insert hook through base of twist 
at starting point and slip st to secure it to row. 
St to where you want to join twist to edge, 
insert hook through end of twist, and enclose 
it in next st. 


Covered chain loop 

Chain to desired length and join to start. Work 
sc sts over chain loop to improve its appear- 
ance and strengthen it. 


Enclosed loop 

To enclose loops in sweater-stitch placket, each 
time you reach a loop, dec in row, and work a 
layer of sl sts over loop. After 3 or 4 rows, 
edge will be even and loops will be covered. 
Work a few more rows to complete placket. 


Lite-shell buttonhole 

On 2nd row, work 5 fdc instead of a shell. To 
reconnect after fdc, insert hook through top of 
shell, then through chain at base of last fdc, yo, 
pull through 2; yo, pull through 2 loops for sc. 
On 3rd row of shells, work sc over center fdc. 


V-stitch flower buttonhole 

Form flower petals to delineate buttonhole by 
working (ch 5, sc 1) all around perimeter of 
holein pattern stitch. 


Eight-stitch cable buttonhole 

Row 1 (right-side facing): Fpdc 1 (1 front-post 
double crochet), dc 6, fpde 1. 

Row 2 (wrong-side facing): Bptr (back-post 
treble crochet) in 3rd and 4th sts from 
hook, dc in skipped sts. Dc in 3rd and 
4th sts from hook, bptr in skipped sts. 
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Leather 


Methods for 
manipulating the 
world’s oldest 


nonwoven 
fabric 


by Arlene Handschuch 


eather has gone far beyond the ba- 
sic black used for motorcycle jack- 
ets. It’s available in many types, tex- 
tures, weights, qualities, sizes, colors, 
and prices. If you'd like to try work- 
ing with leather, start with a leather that’s 
suitable for your project and a pattern that 
will fit on the skins you buy. I’ve been de- 
signing and making leather garments for 
several years and have found that almost 
any design is suitable as long as I select the 
leather characteristics to match the design. 


Selection and purchase—If youre lucky 
enough to have a leather supplier in your 
area, you can see and feel the leather and 
make your selection directly from the 
shelves. If you don’t have one, you can order 
leather from the suppliers listed on p. 47. 
To make your selection, you need to be fa- 
miliar with some basic terms. 

Leather is the tanned hide orskin of any 
animal. Tanning stops the hide’s decompo- 
sition. Vegetable-tanned leather is usually 
firm, stiff, and water-resistant. It’s good for 
shoes, saddles, and some jackets. Most of 
the leather you're likely to use for fine gar- 
ments will be chrome-tanned, which pro- 
duces a very soft, supple skin. It is not 
meant for all-weather wear. 


Topstitching, covered buttons, and bound 
buttonholes are fine details in this lambsuede 
suit designed and constructed by Arlene 
Handschuch. The skirt pattern pieces fit on 
the small skins because the skirt has prin- 
cess lines and a horizontal band at the hem. 
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A hide is leather from a large animal, 
such as a cow; large hides may be cut in 
half and sold as sides. A skin comes from a 
smaller animal, such as a lamb, calf, or ; il ae 
young deer. Splits are created when the [fy | Le tt aie ad, ae 
hide or skin is split into different thick- en the 
nesses to yield thinner pieces or to even 
out irregular skin thickness. Grain is the 
smooth, outside surface of the hide or skin, 
from which the hair has been removed. 
The most common grain leathers come from 
cows and goats. Suede, the napped, inside 
surface of the hide or skin, is often created 
from splits. Most suede comes from lambs, 
pigs, deer, and cows. 

Leathers differ in weight per square foot, 
strength, size, and the colors in which 
they’re available. Hides and skins range 
from *% oz. to over 12 0z./sq. ft. The weight 
indicates thickness: Each ounce represents 
Yea in. of thickness (4 0z.= Ase in.). In gen- 
eral, the thinner the skin, the softer and 
more drapable it is. Lighter-weight skins 
usually come from younger and smaller 
animals. Thickness isn’t particularly a mea- 
sure of quality, which is determined by the 
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type of animal, its environment and food 
source, and the processing. A deersuede 
and a lambsuede of equal weight, for ex- 
ample, may not have the same strength. 

Leather prices vary from $1.50 to $5/sq. ft. 
You must buy an entire skin, hide, or side. 
The square footage is usually marked on 
one end of each skin with a number like 
061, 062, or 063, which means 6% sq. ft., 
64 sq. ft., and 6% sq. ft., respectively. For 
quick reference, I’ve listed the weight and 
square footage per skin for common suedes 
and grain leathers in the table on p. 46. 

Leathers are available in many colors; 
those sold for high-fashion apparel come 
in the greatest variety. Lambsuede and pig- 
suede come in luscious colors that follow 
the same trends as the fashion-fabrics mar- 
ket. There are also many embossed, perfo- 
rated, and foiled leathers (see photo at right), 
as well as exotic snakeskin, lizard, turtle, 
and frog. 

As with fabrics, you should examine skins 
carefully before purchasing them. Skins 
are seldom perfect and may have irregular 
shapes, scars, holes, wrinkles, and uneven 
thicknesses. Animals are rarely grown spe- 
cifically for leather, and many skins are ob- 
tained from animals raised for meat. Size 
and color may vary from skin to skin even 
when the skins are from the same type of 
animal and color lot. Expect some flaws, 
but make sure you can live with them. 

To figure out how many skins you need 
fora particular design, calculate the square 
footage of the pattern pieces. The most effi- 
cient way to do this is to make a paper du- 
plicate of the skin you intend to use. You 
can then place all your pattern pieces on 
the paper skin and count the number of 
skins it will take. If you already know how 
many yards of fabric you need, convert the 
yards into square feet: 1 yd. of 36-, 45-, 54-, 
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Fashionable leathers are available in smooth or suede textures, a wide selection of colors, 
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embossed and metallic-imprinted designs, and many different weights. 


or 60-in.-wide fabric equals 9, 11, 13, and 
15 sq. ft, respectively. Add at least 20% to 
the total footage to account for irregular 
skin shapes and imperfections. 

When you choose your leather, the skins 
or hides ideally should be large enough for 
your individual pattern pieces. If your skirt- 
front pattern is 28 in. long, for example, it 
may not fit an average 6-sq.-ft. lambsuede 
skin; the skin is irregularly shaped, and 
the largest piece you would be able to fit in 
the middle of the skin is about 18 in. wide 
and 25 in. long. Check with your leather 
supplier to see if it has a pattern-layout ser- 
vice that allows you to send in your pattern 
so you can get the correct number of skins. 


Design—Choose leather based on the type 
of garment you plan to make and the cost 
per skin. For high-fashion items, you can 
use weaker suedes and grains than for jack- 
ets or pants, as they'll receive less wear. For 
dresses and shirts and for soft skirts, jackets, 
and vests, I use 1- to 1'4-oz. leathers. Many 
are buttery soft and supple, which drape 
beautifully, even for cowls and ruffles. For 
coats and pants and for vests and jackets 
that I want to have a more structured ap- 
pearance, I choose 2- to 3-oz. leathers. 

‘While many designs are possible, I rec- 
ommend those that allow a shirt, blouse, 
or scarf to be worn underneath. This pro- 
tects the leather from body oils and perspi- 
ration and reduces the need for frequent 
cleaning. I also like to line my leather pieces 
to prevent the suede from shedding onto 
garments worn underneath. 


Also consider colorfastness when design- 
ing apparel that combines leather with other 
fabrics or that combines many colors of 
suede and leather. Even dry cleaners will 
have difficulty cleaning a multicolor gar- 
ment if the colors run. 

Small skins require small pattern pieces; 
select patterns with yokes, peplums, prin- 
cess lines, center-back seams, and color- 
blocked pieces. You can also make smaller 
pattern pieces by cutting apart patterns and 
adding seam allowances, which may be 
straight or curved. Curved seamlines are 
very attractive and aren’t hard to stitch in 
leather. Leather doesn’t react well to steam 
and heat, so avoid pressed pleats. You can, 
however, use topstitching to hold folds flat. 
No matter what pattern I use, I make a 
muslin to check the pattern’s fit and con- 
struction sequence before I cut the leather. 

My greatest challenge has been the de- 
sign and construction of a two-piece, lined 
suit from plum-colored lambsuede (photo, 
facing page). Since the skins were small, I 
had a hard time creating a jacket and skirt 
design with pattern pieces small enough to 
fit on the individual skins. I had to incor- 
porate more vertical and horizontal seam- 
lines than is usual for a relatively conser- 
vative suit. I settled on a jacket with a 
peplum and set-in waistband to get the 
length I wanted. The skirt has stylized prin- 
cess-line panels and a horizontal band and 
panel at the hemline to achieve a mid-calf 
length. Creating attractive locations for these 
seams was critical to the success of the design. 

(continued on p. 46) 
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Layout and cutting—Before laying out pat- 
tern pieces, check the skins for color con- 
sistency, flaws, holes, and thin spots. I held 
each of the 12 plum lambsuedes for my 
suit up to the light to locate holes. I rein- 
forced thin spots and tiny holes by gluing a 
small piece of matching suede behind the 
area with rubber cement. Rubber cement, 
a thinner version of Barge Cement, an in- 
dustrial glue that is used for shoes, is dry- 
cleanable. I then paired up the skins with a 
similar thickness and color so I could cut 
out the right front and left front of the 
jacket on skins with a similar appearance. 
The color of the plum skins varied even 
though they were from the same batch. 
After checking the leather for flaws, lay 
out the pattern pieces on a single thickness 
of leather. I make separate patterns for the 
right and left sides so I don’t cut out too 
many lefts or rights. You can use the center 
of the skin, or backbone, as a grain line for 
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Handschuch lays out pattern pieces one layer at a time to work around flaws in the leather, 


the major pattern pieces and fit smaller 
pieces, like facings, onto the remaining por- 
tions. For my suit, I laid some of the small 
pieces slightly off-grain to achieve the most 
efficient layout. For suedes, you may have 
to follow a “with-nap” layout. 

My set of pattern weights (see photo be- 
low) is very useful in holding the pattern 
pieces securely while I cut them out with a 
rotary cutter or scissors; pins leave perma- 
nent holes. I like rotary cutters for cutting 
curves and for edges that need to be par- 
ticularly neat and even. 


Construction—Before I start work on a gar- 
ment, I stitch a few practice rows on a 
suede scrap to check for skipped stitches or 
difficulty in feeding the leather into the 
needle. ’'m always surprised by leather’s 
stretchiness. When working on suede, I of- 
ten cover the bottom of the presser foot 
and the top of the throat plate with cello- 


Se fa ae 


and she uses weights rather than pins to avoid making holes. 


He | Cowhide-suede splits 
| Ps Silksuede (sheep) 


2) Cowhide 


3 Goat (cabretta) 8-10 sq. ft. 


& Cow (plonge) 
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1%-3 072. 


1% oz. 





20-25 sq. ft. 


25-35 sq. ft. 


phane tape to prevent the leather from 
sticking to the sewing machine. An even- 
feed presser foot may be useful. 

To help alleviate problems with skipped 
stitches during the construction of the suit, 
I used a smooth polyester or nylon thread 
and a leather needle with a wedge point. I 
also switched to a single-hole throat plate. 
This prevented the stretchy leather from 
being pulled into the machine. 

I like to use lightweight woven interfac- 
ing for collars, cuffs, button and button- 
hole areas, waistbands, peplums, and front 
openings. To hold the interfacing in place, 
I permanently “baste” it with small dabs of 
rubber cement or small circles of Stitch 
Witchery. To minimize skipped stitches, I 
avoid placing the glue directly under areas 
where the needle will stitch. For tempo- 
rary, removable basting I use paper clips or 
hair clips. Straight pins don’t easily pene- 
trate leather, but if you use them, be care- 
ful not to create holes that will be visible 
on the outside of the finished garment. For 
my suit, I applied twill tape to the front 
shoulders, front edges, and armscyes at the 
same time thatI stitched the seams to keep 
the leather from stretching. 

To sew seams, I set the stitch length at 
eight to ten stitches per inch; the needle 
holes from smaller stitches tend to split 
the skins. I hand-tie threads at the end of a 
seam rather than backstitch; backstitching 
puts too many holes in the skin and may 
cause it to split along the seamline. I wanted 
my suit to look conservative, so I used plain 
seams. To hold my finished seam allow- 
ances flat, I topstitched the seams and ap- 
plied rubber cement to the seam allowances. 

For sportier garments and for designs 
with curved seamlines, like my outfit in 
the top photo on the facing page, I use 
lapped seams. I remove the seam allow- 
ance on one side; lap it over the other, be- 
ing careful to match seamlines; and top- 
stitch close to the edge. Sometimes I adda 
second row of topstitching to give the ap- 
pearance of a flat-felled seam. 

The outer edges of the upper collar and 
undercollar can be joined without seam 
allowances. Remove the seam allowances 
from the outer edges of both pieces, and 
topstitch the collar sections together '% in. 
from the edge. 

On a pliable skin I seldom have prob- 
lems stitching any type of seam or setting 
the sleeve into the armscye, even though 
the sleeve cap might be 1 in. larger than 
the armscye. With stiff leather I might have 
to reduce the amount of ease called for on the 
pattern to no more than *% in. larger than 
the armscye. I trim the height and width 
from the cap in the area between the notches. 

Bound buttonholes are common on leather 
apparel and are usually constructed after 
the interfacing is applied and before fur- 
ther assembly. A bound buttonhole is easy 
to make because leather doesn’t ravel, and 
it can be “basted” with rubber cement. 
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I like to use the window method for but- 
tonholes in leather (bottom photo). Make a 
rectangular opening in the leather the length 
of the button and % in. wide. You can make 
the opening by cutting a hole directly in 
the leather or by stitching a rectangle 
through a thin piece of fabric placed on the 
right side of the leather, then slashing and 
pushing through the fabric and glueing it 
to the inside to forma faced opening. Next, 
cut two strips of leather, each 2 in. wide 
and 1 in. longer than the buttonhole open- 
ing. Machine-baste the strips together along 
the center, press the seam open, and glue 
the adjoining wrong sides together. Posi- 
tion the strips behind the window and glue 
them in place with the seamline in the 
middle of the opening. To finish the but- 
tonhole, apply the facing (if any) to the 
backside of the buttonhole. Stitch around 
the window from the outside to secure all 
thicknesses. Cut out the buttonhole in the 
facing, being careful not to cut into the 
welts and remove the basting that holds 
the welts together. 

Hemming a leather skirt is a joy. Blind 
catchstitching isn’t necessary; I secure my 
hems and facings by topstitching or by us- 
ing rubber cement. Be careful in lining up 
the surfaces, since it’s hard to reposition 
the pieces after the initial contact is made. 


Care—Leather isn’t the easiest material to 
care for or to clean. Smooth leather may be 
wiped clean with a damp cloth, and suede 
may be cleaned with a soft brush. For seri- 
ous cleaning, leather-apparel manufacturers 
usually recommend taking the garment to 
a suede-and-leather cleaner. The better the 
leather, the more likely it is that the gar- 
ment will go through dry cleaning without 
a problem. Some leather suppliers suggest 
hand-washing certain suedes and leathers. 
Always try a test sample first. Use cool wa- 
ter and a mild detergent. Let the garment 
drip-dry away from heat and sunlight. When 
it’s dry, you may have to work the leather 
with your hands to restore its soft texture. 

Store leather apparel in a cool, ventilated 
area rather than in plastic. Avoid exposure 
to a combination of heat and moisture. If 
your garment gets wet, let it dry away from 
any heat source. If you must press leather, 
use a cool, dry iron, but first test it in an 
unseen part of the garment. Press the gar- 
ment on the wrong side, or use a press 
cloth to prevent iron imprints. The cloth 
will also help Keep the leather from stretch- 
ing as you iron. 

An excellent in-depth brochure is Con- 
sumer Care of Leather & Suede. It’s avail- 
able from local dry cleaners who belong to 
the International Fabricare Institute. Check 
the Yellow Pages under “Cleaners.” [J 


Arlene Handschuch, a designer of historic 
costume reproductions, wearable art, and 
contemporary apparel, teaches at Framing- 
ham State College in Framingham, MA. 
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Suppliers 
Berman Leathercraft 
25 Melcher St. 
Boston, MA 02210 
(617) 426-0870 

All types of leather. 


Cinema Leathers 

1663 Blake Ave. 

Los Angeles, CA 90031 

(213) 222-0073 

All types of leather; $20 for samples of 
entire stock, refundable with first order. 


Hermes Leather 

45 W. 34th St., Room 1108 
New York, NY 10001 

(212) 947-1153 
Chromed-tanned cowhide and 
pigsuedes; swatches on request. 


Hide and Leather 

595 Monroe St. 

Napa, CA 94559 

(800) 453-2847 

All types of leather, including elk and 
deerskin; $5 for each set of samples; 
free catalog. 


Iowa Pigskin Sales Company 

Box 115 

Clive, IA 50053 

(515) 232-5024 

Pigsuede and grain leathers; $4 for 
swatches, refundable with purchase. 


Libra Leathers 

259 W. 30th St. 

New York, NY 10001 

(212) 695-3114 

All types of leather, prints, metallics; 
for swatches, send LSASE. 


Prairie Collection 

RR1 Box 63 

Meservey, IA 50457 

(515) 358-6344 

Pigskin, cowhide, snake, fishskin; 
£3 and LSASE for swatches. 


M. Siegel Company, Inc. 

120 Pond St. (Rte. 126) 

Ashland, MA 01721 

(508) 881-5200 

All types of leather, particularly 
beautiful, washable deersuede; 
catalog, $2. 


Siegel of California 

324 C State St. 

Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
Outside CA: (800) 862-8956 
Within CA: (800) 932-8956 

All types of leather, particularly 
deersuede; free catalog. 


Leo. G. Stein Company 

4314-4322 N. California Ave. 

Chicago, IL 60618 

(800) 831-9509 

All types of leather; $3 and LSASE for 
color cards. 


Tandy Leather Co. 

Advertising Dept. 

Box 2934 

Fort Worth, TX 76113 

Outside TX: (800) 433-5546 

Within TX: (817) 551-9770 

All types of leather and supplies; call 
for catalog and location of nearest store. 





Curved edges in Handschuch’s lambsuede 
suit are easily lapped and stitched. 


Phases of a bound buttonhole: Cut a rectan- 
gular opening in the suede (center). Baste 
the welts together (in fingers). Glue the ad- 
joining wrong sides of the welts together 
(right). Stitch the welts in place behind the 
rectangular opening, as was done for the 
buttonholes in the jacket waistband. 
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Oasis 


Beduins weave intricate 
panels ona simple 
ground loom 


by Joy May Hilden 





pon arriving in Saudi Arabia 
five years ago, I was afraid 
that I would find Beduin 
weaving a lost art. Happily, 
I was wrong. Though the Bedu (plural of 
Beduin) have a less rigorous lifestyle than 
they once did and more opportunities for 
work and enticements to settle down, they 
still practice the art of weaving. 

The ancient lifestyle of the Bedu in North 
Africa, the Middle East, and the Arabian 
Peninsula included a nomadic existence 
centered on their herds of sheep, goats, 
and camels. These comprised their wealth 
and also provided transport, meat, milk, 
leather goods, and wool and hair for weav- 
ing. The house they lived in, their tent, bevt 
issha’ar, or house of hair, was made by 
their women, along with rugs, cushions, 
blankets, saddle bags, and animal trappings. 

Traditionally, Beduin women spun and 
dyed their own yarn, using their own sheep 
and goats or buying from other Bedu. They 
wove their tents, including the decorative 
Saha, or Qata, the tent wall that divides the 
men’s and women’s sections. The prized 
riding camels were decorated with saddle 
blankets; saddle bags; tasseled head orna- 
ments; and sturdy, finger-woven halters and 
leads. Huge, heavy tassels were made to 
swing with the camel’s loping gait. Guests 
sat on long, bright, striped and ornamented 
flat-weave rugs and leaned on cushions wo- 
ven by the women of the family. In the 
women’s quarters, food, clothes, and other 
household goods were stored in large bags 
called 7dle, which could be hoisted onto 
the camel and attached to the saddle by 
loops on the corners. In the vast expanse of 
pastel-colored landscape, the home was a 
colorful oasis. 

With industrialization, it’s no longer nec- 
essary for the Bedu to weave. They can buy 
white canvas tents as well as prewoven pan- 
els of goat and sheep wool. They can buy 
cheap rugs, cushions, and other household 
goods manufactured in the Arab world or 
the Orient. One sees lots of plastic in use. 

Nevertheless, much of the weaving tradi- 
tion remains. My search for information 
about weaving has so far been conducted 
mainly in the Eastern Province (along the 
Arabian Gulf) and in the al Jouf region in 
the north near the Jordanian border. I’ve 
seen beautiful examples of old and new 
Beduin weaving on sale at a large Beduin 
market in east-central Arabia and in my 
visits with weavers in both areas. 

In the al Jouf region, I’ve been assisted 
in my quest by the Alsudairy Foundation. 
The Director, Ali Al-Rashed, helped to ar- 
range visits with the prominent Jurayid 
family, settled Bedu of the Sharrarat tribe. 





While in the desert, Joy May Hilden bought 
this door ornament, a dramatic example of 
weft twining, round braiding, warp-faced 
weaving, and tassels, from her hostess’s niece, 
a nomadic Beduin of the Murrah tribe. 
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He and the emir’s daughter, Princess Mashial, 
want to involve the women of the area in a 
revival of spinning, dyeing, and weaving 
with wool, skills that are disappearing be- 
cause acrylics are cheap and easy to use. 

Most Beduin weavings have a charmingly 
careless, informal style. Yarns stick out here 
and there, and designs on adjacent pieces 
don’t always match. There’s a gaiety and 
fun-loving aspect to the weavings and the 
way they're finished. However, they’re al- 
ways made very sturdy to withstand hard 
wear. Most of this weaving is warp-faced, 
except for the weft twining (facing page), 
and all of it is done on a ground loom, in- 
cluding some pile weaving. 


Weaving on the ground loom—The ground 
loom (left photo, p. 50) is beautifully de- 
signed for the tightly plied yarn that’s used, 
the tools that are available, and the wea- 
ver’s lifestyle. The loom, called natu, or 
matarth, can be rolled up easily and trans- 
ported in case the family must move on be- 
fore the piece is finished or wants it re- 
moved. It consists of forward and back 
beams, made of sticks or metal rods, which 
are fastened into the ground with sticks, 
tent pegs, or reinforcing rods. The warp is 
stretched between the beams along the 
ground. A heddle rod, made of a stick or 
dowel, rests on gallon cans, rocks, or bricks, 
and a Shed rod holds the cross behind the 
heddles (see drawings on p. 52 and “Beduin 
weaving techniques” on pp. 52-53). The 
other tools used are a heavy wooden sword 
beater, pointed at both ends; a stick shut- 
tle; and a hook beater. The hook beater 
may be a gazelle horn, a tool with a metal 
hook and a wood handle, or a converted 
tent pin with a handle made of cloth. 

It usually takes two or three women sev- 
eral hours to warp the ground loom. One 
woman sits at each end, and a woman or 
girl runs back and forth, holding a ball of 
yarn by its inner loops to facilitate unwind- 
ing. The warping is done in a figure eight, 
into which the shed rod is inserted to hold 
the warps in order when warping is com- 
plete. The method of warping and the color 
sequence in the warps determine design 
possibilities in the warp-faced weaving. 

The weaver places the heddle rod on gal- 
lon cans on each side of the warp near it. 
To make the heddles, she loops yarn over 
the heddle rod and under the top row of 
warps. Then the heddles are locked together 
(bottom drawing, p. 52). The warps must 
be as close together as possible, and the 
heddles mustn’t slip and change in size. 

Although the equipment is simple and 
portable, weaving on the ground loom is an 
arduous job that takes skill and strength. 
Since warps are close together and sticky, 
changing sheds is a tedious and difficult 
process. To raise the nonheddled yarns, 
the weaver lifts them by hand a few ata 
time from behind the heddles, inching the 
sword beater into the new shed that she’s 


forming as she slides the warps off her 
forearm onto it. One hand kneads down 
the warps that were on top, while the other 
plucks them from below. Some weavers 
use a flat stick that’s at least 2 in. wide for 
the shed rod so they can turn it on edge 
and push it up right behind the heddles to 
help with this process. Before changing the 
shed, the weaver whacks the beater down 
firmly, then pulls it out. When she wants 
the nonheddled yarns down, she punches 
them with her fist right behind the heddles. 

As soon as the new shed is clear, and the 
weaver has checked it for mistakes, she 
whacks down the sword beater again to 
even the shed. Then she turns it on its side 
to open the shed to its maximum width 
and twangs the warps between its edge and 
the fell of the cloth a few ata time with the 
hook beater to secure the weft even more 
tightly. Finally, she inserts the stick shut- 
tle, and the process is repeated. 


Visits with Beduin weavers—Most of the 
families I’ve met in al Jouf live in concrete 
houses, walled villas with open courtyards. 
Outside, each family has a large beit tssha’ar 
for lounging and entertaining. There’s usu- 
ally a large dividing curtain, beautifully or- 
namented with rows of weft twining; and 
cushions, sometimes covered with hand- 
woven cloth, are lined up for guests to lean 
on. The work I’ve seen in the al Jouf area is 
excellent and is mostly made for use in the 
weavers’ homes and for gifts, though some 
is occasionally sold. These weavers now 
work exclusively in acrylic, plying commer- 
cial yarns with hand spindles until they're 
very tight and elastic. The younger women 
aren’t learning to spin wool. Admittedly, 
the acrylic weavings are handsome and prac- 
tical, being washable and sometimes in- 
volving complex patterns. 

In the ancient oasis of Hofuf, or Hasa (in 
the East, near the Arabian Gulf), there are 
still wonderful old-style markets. One is 
the women’s market, where Beduin women 
sell yarns, handwoven camel-weaning 
straps, and sometimes their weavings, as 
well as jewelry and other personal items. 
There are also shops that sell carpets and 
antiques, where one can find handsome old 
Beduin weavings. I was taken to Rageyga, 
an outlying area of Hofuf, where Bedu have 
settled and built homes. In a vacant lot 
next to their house, two women worked on 
a long tent roof piece called a haab. 

On a trip to the desert near Nuayriyyah 
(about 150 miles northwest of Dhahran), I 
met my first nomadic Beduin. Accompa- 
nied by a friend, I slowly approached a 
small tent in a larger encampment. It was 
Friday (a holy day), and all was quiet. Soon 
we were met and beckoned in by a little 
woman, somewhere around 60 years old. 
She offered coffee, tea, and dates in the tra- 
ditional form of desert hospitality. She en- 
tertained us and invited our husbands to 
join. Children and young mothers arrived, 
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The woman pictured above, a member of the Murrah tribe, demon- 
strates spinning for Hilden with a spindle and distaff that she made. 
Here she spins camel hair from the herd outside her tent, while the 
chudren watch. To begin an elaborate braid (below), the weaver folds 
the yarns in half around her big toe, which tensions the braid. 
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Partially x WOVEN, , the warp stretches oie across the roof with the back 
and forward beams staked rigidly on reinforcing rods that allow the 
weaver to adjust the tension. The weaver wil sit on the completed web 
to do her weaving. The hedadle rod rests on cinder blocks, with the 
shed rod close behind the web and the sword beater in the shed in 


front of it. The stick shuttle rests on the web. Patterns include plain ser 


weave, horizontal and vertical stripes, Weirjan, and Druse. 


and all helped with the effort to communi- 
cate. I explained my interest in weaving 
and spinning, and the woman showed me 
some of her work. It was fine and precise. 
Her most remarkable piece was an acrylic 
kelim. Id never seen kelims made by Bedu, 
but since then I’ve seen several. This 
weaver is from the Murrah tribe and mi- 
grates to Qatar, where she gotthe yarn that 
she showed me. 

She also spun for me (top-right photo), 
using a spindle and distaff that she had 
made. The spindle had a wide metal plate 
at the top of the shaft, and the distaff was a 
thick, round piece of wood, split halfway 
down. She used camel hair directly from 
the herd outside her tent and made S-spun, 
Z-plied yarn. Holding the spindle with the 
palm up or down determines whether the 
twist will be S or Z. Sometimes spinners 
wash the fleece first, sometimes not; and 
sometimes they just hold the hair, spin- 
ning without a distaff. Occasionally, they 
twirl the spindle against a thigh. Beduin 
yarn is very elastic and strong because it is 
spun and plied very tightly. 

The woman’s niece sold me a colorful 
door decoration, a band of weft twining 
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with long ropes and tassels on the sides 
(photo, p. 48). Weft twining, which is simi- 
lar to tapestry, is used a lot in Beduin weav- 
ing. Sometimes only two or four rows are 
used at the end of a piece to accent and 
strengthen it, and sometimes a whole rug 
is made with it. It can be used to create 
checks, flowing lines, positive/negative 
shapes, and medallion patterns, as in this 
piece (for the technique, see “Weft Twin- 
ing,” Threads, No. 2, p. 69). To make braids, 
the weaver uses her big toe to pull against, 
as shown in the bottom photo above. 
Muneera was the first Jurayid woman I 
met in the al Jouf region. She showed me a 
weaving rolled up with its beams and hed- 
dle rod and explained the techniques in- 
volved and the names for each of the pat- 
terns, which can be very intricate if the 
weaver is using a pickup technique, as 
shown in the photos on the facing page. 
When the warp is wound onto the loom 
for a pickup pattern, two different color 
strands are treated as one and are heddled 
(or not) together. When she’s heddling, the 
weaver must be careful to keep the pairs 
together. In weaving, she picks the desired 
color of the pair with her fingers and holds 
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the chosen warps on her forearm or in her 
hand until she’s ready to insert the sword 
beater. The discarded yarn falls to the lower 
shed. The versatile pickup technique using 
a dark and a light yarn, called saha, or 
shajrah (tree), which is shown on the fac- 
ing page (patterns, p. 53), is the hardest, 
most time-consuming, and least common. 

Muneera then took me back and intro- 
duced me to the hareem (women of the 
family) in their shadowy tents, dim in the 
night and glowing with small fires. One 
woman was weaving, and women and girls 
were plying yarn. Children played. The next 
day I met more of the women. 

Tarfa showed me how she weaves on her 
ground loom with the acrylic warps and ex- 
plained the use of burnoog, a toadstool 
that’s soaked in camel urine and used as a 
dye and mordant. The dark colors that the 
northerners used in the recent past were 
dyed with it. Mordanting with alum, or shab- 
bah, available by the kilo in large crystals, 
is common in both the al Jouf region and 
the Eastern Province, and synthetic dyes 
are used almost exclusively. Tarfa set up a 
dye session for me, cooking the dye over a 
wood fire in her yard. The demonstration 
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Afringe of warp ends and decorative stitchery at the selvages adorns 
the edges of the above cushion. The borders of Weirjan and mirror- 
image vertical stripes contrast dramatically with the elaborate cen- 
tral design in Saha with Molar edges. Zahayyah’s acrylic cushions 


was extremely casual—Tarfa used a small 
amount of water, a large amount of yarn, 
and plenty of dye and spent only five min- 
utes cooking; rinsing was negligible. Every- 
one uses Tide to wash fleece and yarn. 

Pile weaving is on the rise, both among 
the settled Bedu in the al Jouf region and 
in government-sponsored programs. I vis- 
ited two community development centers, 
where the weavers work on vertical looms, 
using acrylic yarns and Giordes knots. 

The Bedu make pile-woven carpets on 
ground looms the same way they do warp- 
faced weavings. Sabha, another of the Jur- 
ayid women that I met, showed me one she 
was weaving on a warp of handspun sheep 
wool with acrylic Sehna knots. She had no 
design drawn beforehand but worked spon- 
taneously, alternating two rows of weft twin- 
ing after each row of knots. 

We visited Tabarjal, a small town near 
the Jordanian border. Built ten years ago, 
it is inhabited solely by members of the 
Sharrarat tribe. In their community devel- 
opment center, we met Zahayyah, the teacher 
of the pile-weaving program. An excellent 
weaver, she privately works in the Beduin 
style, with very fine pickup and weft twin- 
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ing designs. Her calligraphic Saha weaving 
is shown in the top photo at right. 

On one of my visits to the Jurayid com- 
pound, I was unable to find Tarfa and Sabha, 
the women I know best. One of the neph- 
ews, home from college, took us to them. 
They were engaged with the other women 
of the clan in a tent-assembling bee. The 
women were whipstitching together woven 
strips of goat’s hair, about 2 ft. wide and 40 
to 50 ft. long, using 5-in. needles and yarn 
made from goat’s hair. They attached hard- 
ware for ropes to the narrow bands that 
connected the pieces crosswise to give the 
tent support at the corners. They also 
sewed pieces of wood onto the part of the 
ceiling where the tent poles would be at- 
tached. I wished I could have been there 
for the tent raising. With so many of the 
dyeing and spinning skills in decline, I was 
happy to see that the fundamental skills 
and purposes of Beduin weaving haven’t 
been lost. = 


Joy May Hilden, originally from Calvfor- 
nia, lives in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, where 
she studies and teaches Beduin weaving. 
Photos this page and facing page by author. 
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and flat-weave tent panels are woven with fine yarns in Saha (top 
photo below). They contain philosophical and Koranic sayings, plus 
the date of her work and the name of her first son. Tarfa’s Saha (bot- 
tom photo) is a moguss, or scissors, pattern. 
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iistrations by Christopher Clapp 


Weaving on a frame 
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Insert rulers to control tension. 


Shed cross section / The cross 
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Begin warp coming under back beam. Take it over, 
then under, forward beam, then over and under back 
beam in a figure eight. Insert shed rod near back 
between two layers and temporary shed rod between 
layers near front. Push them together to define cross. 
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Make heddles by ae 5 twine carn sath warp on 
upper shed and over heddle rod in order. Then lock 
heddles together by looping same twine tightly 
around them in pairs. 
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Beduin weaving techniques 


You can make a Beduin-style weaving on almost any loom. A 
ground loom is traditional. It can be any length, but the width 
should not exceed 2 ft. since you must be able to reach across 
comfortably. For smaller, more portable weaving, you can use a 
sturdy frame to approximate the techniques of ground-loom 
weaving. You can make narrow bands on an inkle loom, warping 
and weaving as you would normally. If you use a pickup 
pattern, however, thread the two yarns of the pattern as one, and 
heddle them together. Whatever loom you use, sketch or draft 
vour planned warping sequences and the desired appearance. 
You'll need at least two colors of plied yarn similar in size, 
twist, and texture. Beduin yarn is highly twisted and very elastic, 
somewhat coarse, and fine to medium weight. The tools you'll 
need include a sturdy stick or sword beater; a shuttle; a hook 
beater (a bent ice pick would work well); and one or two pickup 
sticks. For a ground or frame loom, you'll need a heddle bar, a 
shed rod, and wooden blocks, bricks, or gallon cans; the ground 
loom also requires sturdy forward and back beams and four stakes. 


Warping frame or ground looms—This type of weaving puts a 

lot of tension on the loom, so use a strong frame. Tape rulers or 
flat sticks at each end of the frame so you can take them out as 
the tension gets too tight. For the ground loom (left photo, p. 50), 
use two strong sticks, dowels, or pipes at least 1 in. wider than 
the desired weaving width as front and back beams. Place them 
on the ground parallel to each other and as far apart as the 
length of your warp. Then, to hold them firmly, drive stakes into 
the ground at each end of each stick on the insides. 

The order of the warp depends on the patterns you’ve 
selected (drawings, facing page). To begin warping, tie the first 
varn onto the top or back beam. Always use a square knot for 
tying. Tie on each new color at the front or back, as the draft 
indicates, connecting each varn to the preceding varn. If you're 
using a pickup technique, tie the two colors you'll choose from 
together. Treat them as one during warping and heddling, but 
don’t let them twist around each other. Wrap the warp around the 
front and back beams in a figure eight (top drawing at left), not 
too tight on the frame loom and evenly tensioned on any loom. 
The figure eight keeps the varns in order, forms two sheds, and 
is necessary for making the heddles. Raise the front and back 
beams on their stakes enough to pass the ball of yarn under them. 

When the warp is tied on with the last end attached to the 
front beam, insert the shed rod between the layers at the back, 
and push it toward the front of the loom to define the cross. 
Insert another stick from the front, and push it toward the shed 
rod to help with heddling (center drawing). Rest the heddle bar 
over the loom near the front, in front of the cross on blocks about 
3 in. high for the frame loom. For the ground loom, you'll need 
cinder blocks or gallon cans. The distance between the heddle bar 
and the bottom of the warp defines the potential width of the 
shed, so. choose tall enough supports. The heddle bar will be 
moved back as the weaving progresses. 

Make heddles by tying an end of strong twine or yarn onto 
one end of the heddle bar. Lift the warps on the top shed in front 
of the cross, one at a time (unless you're doing pickup and the 
warps are in pairs), and loop the twine under each and over the 
heddle bar (bottom drawing). Keep the loops the same size, 
raising the yarns just a little from their at-rest position, and be 
sure to heddle them in order. Check the underside of the loom 
for stray varns that might have missed getting into the figure 
eight. When the upper shed of varns has been heddled, tie the 
twine around the heddle bar. 

Lock the heddles in place by looping the same heddle twine 
through the top of two heddles. Pass it along the bar, over and through 
the next two (bottom drawing). The yarn will lie flat, and the 
heddles will twist around it. Continue across, spacing the heddles 
closely and tightly. The horizontal twine will appear as a ridge 
along the top of the bar. Knot the twine around the bar and cut it off. 
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Weaving on a ground or frame loom—Choose.a strong, fine, 
plied yarn for the weft. The weft is visible on each selvage only, 
since the warps are close together. Put the sword beater in the 
existing shed, and insert your first weft with a tail of a few inches 
hanging out. Remove the sword beater, and make your second 
shed by lifting the warps on top of the shed rod with your hand. 
Pull them up, while pushing the warps down that were up on 
the first pick. Insert the sword and beat hard. Even the shed by 
beating with the hook beater. Lift the warps a few ata time, 
twanging them sharply. This opens the shed wider to allowa 
tighter weave; you'll see the weft pack in more firmly. Insert the 
weft and pull it tight enough for the warps to be snug. Insert the 
tail into the second shed overlapping the weft. 

Pull out the sword beater and change sheds. Working 
between the shed rod and the heddles, knead down the warps not 
in the heddles with your fist, a few at a time. Inch the sword 
beater in, and after beating, turn it on edge to hold the shed open. 
During the first few picks, you must watch the tension of the 
weft and tighten it to make sure it doesn’t show. If you're doing 
pickup, start with at least three rows of plain weave; when you 
start the pickup, hold the weft tightly, and push the woven warps 
close together. Continue the cycle. 

If you’re using a pickup pattern (last three drafts at right), 
keep the shed open with a stick while you choose the colors for 
your pattern; keep them on pickup sticks. Since each warp 
consists of a pair of contrasting colors, you can form different 
images, depending on the color you choose in each pick. Then 
slide the sword beater into the new shed, letting the discarded 
warps drop into the yarns of the lower shed. 

As your weaving progresses, you'll need to move the heddle 
bar back on its blocks or bricks. With the ground loom, you sit on 
the finished weaving as you progress. In the case of a frame 
loom, you'll find the space getting too short and tight toward the 
top or back bar; at this point, you’ll have to end the weaving or 
perhaps do some weft twining. 


Designing your weaving—A typical Beduin weaving combines 
several patterns, such as Weiyan and Saha, both of which employ 
pickup techniques, on a ground of vertical stripes. On some 

rugs, you'll see all the patterns shown in the drawing at right. 

Plan your design according to your weaving expertise. If 
youre a beginner, try the simpler patterns first, such as vertical or 
horizontal stripes and their variants. Design possibilities are 
greater with the pickup techniques. A good intermediate pattern 
involves one row of plain weave and one row of pickup, as 
found in the Molar pattern, Druse, shown framing the central 
pattern of the cushion in the photo at the top of p. 51. 

Werrjan, the most common pickup pattern, is based on 
zigzags, usually combining white and another color. A single warp 
yarn, usually black or a dark color, remains the same on both 
sheds and alternates between the groups of pickups. Narrower 
versions are often used as borders; larger ones form design bands. 

The Saha, or Shajrah, pattern is the most complex pickup 
pattern, as it requires the most design decisions. Every warp is 
one of a pair, from which you must choose one. Sometimes 
long floats will form on the back if one color from a pair is chosen 
fora long stretch, but the design possibilities are endless. 

Beduin women use it to display their artistic ability—producing 
calligraphy and portraying people, cars, planes, animals, 
household tools, and geometric and abstract linear designs. If 
you're interested in doing Beduin weaving, I recommend 
Martha Stanley’s article, “The Saha Weave and its Double Cloth 
Cousin” (from In Celebration of the Currous Mind, Nora Rogers 
and Martha Stanley, eds.; Interweave Press, 1983). 


Finishes—Often the warp ends on rugs and ornaments are left 

as is. The weft stays in securely because the warps are highly 
twisted. A longish fringe sometimes looks like a mop of curly 
hair. Plied warp ends are the most common finishes on rugs and 
tent walls. Two groups of yarns are twisted together. Also, ends 
are sometimes braided, and tassels appear frequently. —J.M.H. [_] 
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What Is This Tha 
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Creating texture with machine-made pleats 


by Sarah Douglas 


@ like machines. If a thing goes 

click-whirrrr and does something, 

I want it. The best machine, of 

course, is one you can play with— 

one that does more than just go 

when you push a button or turn a crank. I 

was immediately attracted to the smocking 

pleater, and I bought my first one almost 

15 years ago. It was the magic solution toa 

long-standing problem—the tedium of pre- 

paring the fabric by hand for smocking. It 

was also a machine that liked to play, that 

had never read its own instruction book, 

and that had no idea that there were things 
it wasn’t supposed to do. I loved it. 
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Pleaters are simple, hand-operated ma- 
chines, designed to put many rows of gath- 
ering threads into a piece of fabric in less 
time than one could sew a single row by 
hand. Most pleaters are used to make pleats 
for smocked garments. While I’ve made many 
smocked garments, my favorite use for the 
pleater is to create textures for embroidery. 


Pleats and smocking reconsidered—Varied 
texture, an increasingly important part of 
the work of modern stitchers and fabric em- 
bellishers, is usually created with different 
stitches. A textured surface has obvious ad- 
vantages over a flat one and can be used as 


the underlying structure for other textures 
created or embellished with stitching. 

If you put aside smocking’s associations 
with children’s clothing and just think of 
the pleater as a machine that does tiny, 
vertical cartridge pleating, you'll start to 
see what I like about it. Embroidery stitches 
look different on a pleated surface, and the 
stitches pull the pleats into new patterns. 

Pleats can be stuffed to increase the height 
or width of the ridges, to make bumps and 
bubbles. Regular textures can be made ir- 
regular by stitch placement or when a gath- 
ering thread is pulled. Regimental preci- 
sion or nightmare landscapes are possible. 
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Pleats can be shaped to the underlying 
forms of soft sculpture with changing tex- 
tures. Pleated areas add spice to flat sur- 
faces and release into billowing, flowerlike 
shapes, as in Ana Lisa Hedstrom’s collar 
(left-hand photo below). Straight-pleated 
fabric can be shaped to lie flat in a circle or 
to covera sphere, as in the Christmas deco- 
rations in the right-hand photo below. 

Pleating can deliberately distort back- 
ground prints, stripes, or checks in sugges- 
tive and inspiring ways, like the stripes 
turned into chevrons shown in the top- 
right photo on p. 56. To a limited extent, 
such distortions can be planned for specific 
effects, but more often, the background 
color controls the plan of the stitching. 
Piecing can add back an element of con- 
trol, to create specific shapes when the 
background is pleated, as I’ve done in 
“Torrey Pine” (photo, facing page). 

Fabric choices for machine pleating are 
limited by what will go into the machine, 
but there is a wide variety of weights. Pleat- 
ers can deal with cotton velveteens, China 
silk, and rice paper; they enjoy working on 
wool. Pleating can exaggerate the directional 
color changes of velvet, and it gives added 
brilliance to silks. Some things will go into 
the pleater but seem as if they’ll never 
come out—I wasn’t quite sure it was worth 
the effort I spent pleating a synthetic gold 
kid until I saw the spectacular results. 

Exploring the uses of these playful ma- 
chines is entertaining beyond description. 
The contributions a pleater can make to 
embroidery are scarcely limited by the ma- 
chine. The operator’s imagination, skill, and 
daring determine what can be done. 


Sarah Douglas made “Torrey Pine” (facing page) from pieced and 
pleated lengths of silk. She manipulated the pleats to create the 
shapes she wanted as she stapled them to stretcher bars before start- 
ing to embroider. Ana Lisa Hedstrom’s resist-dyed and pieced silk 
collar (below) was pleated, then bound while the pleats were still tight, 
just as they come from the pleater. The gathering threads were left in 
to hold the pleats in perfect order. Christmas tree decorations (right) 
by Mimi Ahern and Nellie Durand began as styrofoam forms. The fab- 
ric was smocked, beaded, and in some cases, stuffed, and sewn into 
tubes; then the forms were inserted. (Photo below by Elaine Keenan) 
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The geography ofa pleater—A pleater (top- 
left photo, p. 56) isn’t much more than four 
long gears and a lot of needles, all in a row 
and pointing into the machine to catch the 
fabric as the gears pleat it. The gears (whose 
teeth run the length of each gear) are held 
by the end plates, and the needles sit be- 
tween the two front gears in grooves cut 
around the gears (bottom photo, p. 56). The 
handle is an extension of the top-back gear. 
The top-front gear, which holds the needles 
in place, can be lifted off so the needles can 
be removed or replaced. Screws run up 
through the base and into the bottoms of 
the end plates, holding it all together. 

Pleater needles are unlikely looking things. 
Only the eye end is visible when the pleat- 
er is assembled; hidden inside the gears is 
the double curve of the pointed end of the 
needle. It lies, point facing down, with the 
tip nested between the back gears. Needles 
are counted from left to right when the 
eyes are facing you. 

A pleater makes pleats when you feed 
material into the machine from the side 
opposite the needles. A lengthwise tooth of 
the top-back gear pushes the fabric into 
the matching slot of the lower gear, making 
a fold in the fabric, which is supported by 
the next tooth and slot as it moves toward 
the needle points. The fabric is forced onto 
the needle points in folds and pushed out 
the needle side of the machine (see draw- 
ing, p. 56). It moves down the needles, 
across the eye and, after you've threaded 
the needles, onto the threads. 

Needle grooves are cut on %-in. or 1-cm 
spacing, depending on the manufacturer. 
Atoneend there are grooves between grooves, 








called “half-spaces.” These are useful for 
controlling off-grain fabric’s tendency to 
stretch (doubling the threads in an area 
holds it more securely) or for providing 
more frequent guidelines for precise stitching. 

To change or move the needles, loosen 
the latches that hold the top-front gear and 
push them out of the way. Lift out the gear, 
and the needles will spill all over. You can 
slow down this cascade by first propping 
up the needle side of the machine so the 
needles are closer to level. 


Differences among pleaters—In the late 
1940s, James and Stanley Read invented 
the pleater to simplify for their wives the 
dreary task of hand-making pleats for 
smocked garments. Every smocker who saw 
a pleater coveted one, but production was 
limited. As Read’s patents expired, other 
engineers went to the machine shop to de- 
sign pleaters. There are now six pleaters 
available from four U.S. manufacturers, but 
their outward similarities mask their dif- 
ferences (see chart, p. 57). 

No two pleaters behave in the same way. 
Pleaters vary from brand to brand and with- 
in a brand. Small differences in design help 
determine which pleater is best suited fora 
particular project. 

The obvious difference is size. Pleaters 
are sized by rows: 16, 24, or 32, the maxi- 
mum number of rows of gathering stitches 
youll get if you have needles in every full- 
space slot and you pleat across the length 
of the pleater. Because of the differences in 
the needle spacing, the distance from the 
first to the last needle over a given number 
of needles varies. The maximum pleating 
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width on the smallest machine is 5% in.; 
on the largest, it’s 12 in. You can put in just 
a few needles for a small pleated area, or 
you can run the material through the full 
pleater more than once for a bigger area. 

The number of pleats per inch of fabric 
is determined by the size of the gear teeth 
that form the pleats. Read’s original pleater 
made four pleats to the inch, each one *4 in. 
deep. The difference between the shallowest 
and deepest pleating machines amounts to 
more than 20 pleats over a 45-in. width of 
broadcloth. Deeper pleats give a more defi- 
nite texture and are more effective on 
medium-weight and heavy fabric. Fine 
pleats are lost on velvets and corduroys. 
Shallow pleats “condense” light fabrics, such 
as China silk and batiste, less. 

The attitudes of individual machines also 
vary. Afeware born flippant, some are dog- 
ged, and some are sedate. Most are willing 
to try anything, so long as they can do it at 
their own pace, which usually means slowly. 
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Necessities and accessories—Needles are ex- 
pensive—almost a dollar apiece—but they 
are disposable. A deformed needle can cause 
skipped stitches, snag fabric, and break un- 
der minor provocation. Nest the needles on 
the table to see that all the points are alike. 
Put aside for desperate moments, or dis- 
card, the obviously misshapen ones. 

A wire-tipped needle threader, like the 
one in the bottom-left photo above, is a ne- 
cessity. It’s very hard to hold a pleater up to 
the light to see the eyes of the needles as 
you try to thread them. 

Polyester sewing thread is my standard 
pleating thread. It’s stronger than cotton 
quilting thread—often suggested—and finer, 
so it leaves a smaller hole in tightly woven 
fabric. Gray, tan, or white thread will show 
enough on most fabrics to serve as a guide- 
line, and the color won't rub off while the 
work is handled. If the thread color will re- 
main hidden in the project, or if you want 
it to show as part of the design, you can 





In the top-left photo are three contemporary 
pleaters: a 24-row motorized Stanley, a 
16-row Read, and a 16-row Pullen, along with 
their accessories. In the upper-left corner is 
the pleater’s probable 19th-century ancestor, 
afluting machine for starched ruffles. When 
striped fabric (photo above) is pulled care- 
fully to alternate sides as it is being pleated, 
chevrons appear, held in place by the gath- 
ering threads. Pleater needles (bottom-left 
photo) are threaded after fabric has started 
to come through the pleater so that it can 
hold the thread in place. 


Cross section of a pleater in action 


Front Q ri 
gears cd a 






Pleated 
fabric 


Back 
gears 


match it to the fabric. Metallics contribute 
glitter to a textured background. 

Threads can be cut in measured lengths 
to fit a project or can run continuously 
from spools or bobbins. Loose threads much 
over a yard long tend to snarl! badly. Fancy 
threads can be wrapped on cardboard and 
unrolled as needed or wound on bobbins 
to lessen the problem of snarling. 

A thread rack is useful. You can make 
the simplest one by stringing sewing- 
machine bobbins on a metal dowel and 
suspending it between two screw eyes fas- 
tened in a board. Rubber bands wound 
around the ends of the dowel keep the bob- 
bins from falling off. One bobbin is needed 
for each needle to be threaded. 

A wooden dowel is listed as a necessity 
by most manufacturers, but I think it often 
gets in the way. Since I like to manipulate 
the fabric as it is pleated, I rarely use one. 
The material is supposed to be rolled on 
the dowel and laid through the loops in the 
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end plates. The dowel supports the fabric 
and keeps it neatly in position. Fabric can 
also be rolled on itself. 

The ultimate accessory for a pleater is a 
motor. It works with a foot pedal, just as a 
sewing machine does, leaving the opera- 
tor’s hands free to play games with the fab- 
ric. A motor needs to be used carefully. It’s 
easy to push a pleater so fast that many 
needles get broken at once. Whether a mo- 
tor is a luxury or a necessity is debatable. 
For my kind of “what-if?” pleating, a motor 
is a necessity. 

Small screwdrivers for the latches of the 
removable gear are supplied with pleaters. 
Youll also need sewing-machine oil and a 
jar lid to hold the screws when you take 
the pleater apart for cleaning. 

Pleaters aren’t fragile. You can damage 
them by dropping them, but not by using 
them. A broken needle is the pleater’s de- 
fense against too big a bite of fabric, too 
extreme tension, or frayed fabric threads 
that need to be cleaned from around the 
gear shafts. 


Learning to control the pleater—All you 
need to explore a new pleater is a width of 
fabric and some thread for the needles. 
Brightly colored, “-in. gingham is a good 
test material because the grain is easy to 
see, and the pattern of pleats and checks 
will show everything that happens. Cut a 
piece on the cross grain about 3 in. wider 
than the machine. Trim the selvages, fol- 
lowing the grain line. (Most pleaters don’t 
mind selvages, but it’s cheaper to begin 
carefully.) Roll the fabric into a short tube, 
starting at one selvage edge. 

Fabric going through the machine under 
no tension pleats to a standard depth. You 
can change the depth of the pleat by chang- 
ing the tension. If you feed a little more 
fabric into the machine than the pleater 
pulls in on its own, it will make a deeper 
pleat, and if you slightly restrain the fabric, 
the machine will make a shallower pleat. 

Pleaters are supposed to go straight for- 
ward in straight lines, but in fact few take 
an absolutely even bite of fabric across the 
entire gear, and straight pleating of some- 
thing with an obvious grain, like gingham, is 
exacting work. To keep the pleating straight, 
you have to manipulate the fabric to main- 
tain the grain. On the other hand, by play- 
ing differing tensions against each other, 
you can use your pleater to shape fabric by 
shaping the pleats. 

Being able to control your pleater and 
your fabric in this way is more immediately 
applicable to patterned fabric than to plain 
fabric, and to garments than to embroi- 
dery, but it’s essential to that secure feeling 
of mastery I like to have in my relation- 
ships with machines. 

Let’s start with straight pleating. Work 
from the non-needle side of the pleater. 
Center the roll in the end plates, loose edge 
toward the gears. The material outside the 
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Pleater differences by brand 


Stanley Read 
Half-spaces 

Needle spacing 
Pleats per inch 


on 
=) 


Maximum width 


end plates serves as a handle for manip- 
ulating the fabric. Match the edge of a 
stripe with the groove of the first needle. 
This needle should follow the same stripe 
all the way across the fabric. Holding the 
edge taut with both hands, move it into the 
space between the two gears, and with a 
spare finger turn the handle toward the 
fabric. It should go in flat and straight. 
When the edge is caught accurately, make 
three or four pleats. You'll feel some resis- 
tance as the needles and fabric meet. 
Push down and in toward the center of the 
gears on the removable gear to steady the 
needles (not yet threaded) as they pierce 
the fabric. 

Watch what happens to the pattern of 
the gingham as you make another dozen 
pleats. With most pleaters, the pattern will 
begin to bow, the ends hanging back in 
comparison to the center because the gears 
take a deeper bite in the center than at the 
ends. If the center hangs back, the ends are 
taking a deeper bite than the center. 

Before you correct any distortion, pause 
and thread the needles with about 20 in. of 
thread, leaving about a 6-in. tail at the eye. 
Then pull the pleats down over the eye to 
hold the thread in place. As you work, you'll 
need to pull the pleats from the needles 
onto the threads frequently. This isn’t in 
the pleater’s job description. 

To cure the bow effect, add tension to the 
fabric hanging outside the ends of the ma- 
chine by pushing it into the gears at the 
same pace as the part being pleated. To cor- 
rect the center hanging back, pull the fab- 
ric away from the gears at the ends. There 
are roughly 2 in. of fabric wrinkled up in- 
side the pleater, so the correction won't 
show up at once. 

Work slowly, one pleat at a time, adjust- 
ing the fabric with one hand, turning the 
handle with the other hand, working only 
with the fabric that’s going into the gears. 
Make corrections at alternate ends so that 
the fabric will not be pulled out of align- 
ment with the first needle. Try to keep the 
grain straight for approximately half the 
length of this test piece. Learn how much 
correction can be made in one pleat. Clear 
the needles frequently, keeping the pleats 
close together so that you can see the pat- 
tern. In order to maintain crisp, accurate 
pleats, I steam the fabric with an iron while 
it’s still packed on the needles. Keep the 
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pleats packed tightly on the threads until 
the material is dry. 

When you and the pleater agree on how 
to keep the fabric straight, try making it 
crooked deliberately, for the sake of mas- 
tery and fun. First feed more fabric in at 
the non-handle end for several inches, while 
keeping the handle end straight. Then try 
to bring the non-handle end back on grain. 
The goal is to learn to balance the tensions 
at each end so that the stripe at needle 1 
continues to follow the original line, re- 
gardless of which end youre trying to feed 
more fabric. When you get to the end of the 
first piece, try to have the last pleat parallel 
to the edge in spite of the swirls you've cre- 
ated out of the gingham stripes. 

A second piece of fabric can be pleated 
on the same threads if the first piece is left 
overlapping the needle eyes and thread 
tails to hold the threads in the needles un- 
til the second piece is in position. You might 
try “marbleizing” another piece of gingham 
by pulling it off-grain alternately to either 
end of the machine, as I’ve done with the 
fabric in the top-right photo on the facing 
page and on the cover. Bizarre and intrigu- 
ing things happen to prints with these 
games. Work these tricks gently until you 
know the limits of the machine. 

While you're playing with your pleater, 
Pll be working on another article about us- 
ing the pleater to shape clothing. 


Sarah Douglas teaches regularly at the 
Smocking Arts Guild of America’s National 
Conventions. She 1s the author of The Pleat- 
er Manual, available from her at 88 Bar- 
bara Rd. Orinda, CA 94563 ($11 ppd). 


Mail-order sources for pleaters 
The Smocking Bonnet 

Box 555 

Cooksville, MD 21723 

(800) 524-1678 

Stanley and Pullen pleaters. 


Hummingbird House 

Box 898 

Lewiston, NY 14092 

(716) 754-8833 

Stanley and Pullen pleaters, pleater motors. 


Calico House 

Rt. 4, Box 16 
Scottsville, VA 24590 
(804) 286-2979 

All brands of pleaters. 
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Designer Raglans 


The difference between the back 
and sleeve widths determines 
the sweater’s proportions 


by B. Borssuck 


he raglan is named for Lord Rag- 
lan (1788-1855), a British field 
marshal, who, having lost his 
sword arm at Waterloo, had spe- 
cial shirts and jackets made. Be- 
cause of their comfort and classic lines, 
raglan-style slipovers, cardigans, and coats 
retain an enduring popularity. All have 
sleeves that extend up to the neckline of 
the garment, resulting in four slanted seam- 
lines from underarm to neck opening. 

When youre knitting a raglan garment, 
it’s a great advantage to start from the top 
so you can test and perfect the fit at the 
shoulders and bust before you’re committed 
to the width and length of the body. How- 
ever, formulas based on percentages or fixed 
proportions of the body or neck opening 
(“Knitting a Seamless Sweater,” Threads, 
No. 7, p. 47; and “The Magic Raglan,” 
Threads, No. 16, p. 28) are rather inflexible, 
restricting the knitter to classic, relatively 
form-fitting shapes. These are acceptable 
for children’s clothing and menswear, but 
current fashions for women feature looser 
armholes and wider sleeves, as in the pop- 
ular Shaker-style slipovers. 

Since [I prefer raglan shaping but don’t 
want to be restricted to classic styles, I’ve 
developed a technique that lets me work to 
desired dimensions rather than in fixed 
proportions. Thus, my raglans can incorpo- 
rate the comfort of traditional sweaters with 
exciting new shapes and elegant designs. 


Fundamentals of the design—When work- 
ing a raglan from the top down, the knitter 
forms the four slanted seamlines typical of 
raglan-sleeve construction by making one 
increase on each side of each seamline every 
other row, a total of 8 sts every two rows. 

The workmanship here is very important, 
as these seams are more obvious structural 
details than in other styles. Choice of meth- 
od (samples on p. 62) depends on the de- 
sign of the garment, but the cardinal rule 
for all paired increases and decreases must 
be observed: A right-hand or left-hand slant 
must be paired with its mirror image for a 
professional look. 
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Seamlines may be narrow or wide, plain 
or patterned, ribbed or cabled. Wide bands 
between the paired increase stitches also 
allow you to reapportion the body and sleeve 
stitches at the base of the armhole (photo, 
p. 61). You can divide the seamline stitches 
equally between sleeves and body or put 
most or all in the body or sleeves. Even if 
each seamline is only 4 sts wide, you can 
vary the size of the body by up to 16 sts and 
the width of each sleeve by 8 sts to further 
refine the proportions. 

I always use markers at the four seam- 
lines and next to front bandings. I find 
them essential, at least until the seamlines 
are well established and recognizable. I pre- 
fer to use a 5- or 6-in.-long piece of crochet 
or perle cotton. I double it over the knit- 
ting needle and slip it from the left-hand to 
the right-hand needle as I come to it. If you 
always slip it with the knitting yarn in 
front when youre knitting back and forth 
or with the yarn alternately in front and 
back when youre knitting in the round, 
the long tail will be woven over and under 
the bar between stitches. Itserves as botha 
row-counting and stitch-counting aid. 


Basic proportions—When planning a rag- 
lan, I decide on the width of the sleeves 
and back (in inches) and determine the 
gauge of my yarn. From these three figures I 
can plan any knit-from-the-top-raglan-sleeve 
project and be assured of desired fit even 
though different styles have different pro- 
portions. For example, I might want a top- 
per for evening wear with short, rather 
tight, cap sleeves and a loosely fitted bod- 
ice; or I might prefer a tunic with the same 
bodice size but bat-wing sleeves (see draw- 
ings, p. 60). The difference in the width of 
the sleeves of these two garments will af- 
fect the way I apportion the stitches around 
the neck for the placement of the four 
seamlines. Clearly, the same percentage for- 
mula can’t be used for both styles. 
Instead, I apply this arithmetical truth 
about raglan-sleeve construction: The back 
is always greater than the sleeve by the 
difference between the largest dimensions 


of back and sleeve. With this rule, you can 
change a sleeve size—and thereby garment 
proportions—without changing body size. 
Thus, the formula for my designer raglans is: 


Back= Sleeve + D, 


where D is the difference between the de- 
sired circumference of the sleeve and the 
desired width of the back, each measured 
at the underarm seam. This formula can be 
applied on any row of the raglan-sleeve 
area, including the cast-on. For example, if 
the back of your sweater is to be 20 in. 
wide, and the circumference of the sleeve 
at the underarm will be 18 in., the differ- 
ence is 2 in. The back will always be 2 in. 
wider than the sleeve while you're working 
the raglan seam area. D does not determine 
the size of the neck opening, nor is it af- 
fected by it. It just positions the seamlines, 
establishing the garment’s proportions. 

Theoretically, the number of stitches in 
the width of the back and front is the same, 
but you may want to make the front wider. 
And it’s necessary to add extra stitches to 
the front for the lap-over or bandings of an 
open sweater or coat. 


Planning the neckline—The formula works 
with any size and almost any style neck- 
line—closed or open, square or boat, round 
or V—with or without collar, turtle, or cowl. 
And the finish may be a single row of cro- 
chet, a ribbed band, or a shawl collar. You 
can start with any number of stitches, but 
here’s my game plan. I measure the length 
of the back of the neckline from the top of 
one shoulder to the top of the other; it’s 
usually just a curved line measured right 
below the desired finish or pick-up edge. 
Then I multiply by the gauge. The actual 
cast-on will have more stitches, since it will 
extend from one front seamline, around 
the back to the other front seamline. It’s 
better to have too many stitches than too 
few. I can always pull in or fill in the neck 
opening when finishing the sweater if it’s 
too large. Starting with too few stitches or 
casting on with a tight, cordlike or inelastic 
edge can create greater problems, so I use 
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Estimated back neck: | 


Tunic Calculating the cast-on in stitches 
Pian of back 
Measurements pom cr = “ Seam i Seam Seam Seam 
: ’ + p ie i | | ‘ 7 ’ = 
Width of back: 20 in. Fe 
Width of sleeves: 18 in. 
Gauge: 5 sts.=1 in. 










j 
| 
{ 
| Markers 
! 






| 
| 
| 
| 
8 in. (40 sts) : 
| 


(estimated back neck) 


|} 3 (cast-on) ——_—__>] 


40 (estimated back neck) = 
(back+ sleeve +2 seams) 
- 8 (2 seams) 


32 
-10 (difference) = (back-sleeve) 


22 (divide evenly between 
back and 1 sleeve) 


1 sleeve =22-=-2=11 
Back=D+11=21 
Difference (D): _ Cast-on = back + sleeves +seams 


20 in.-18 in.=2 in. (10 sts)| 


Topper 
Plan of back 
SSH Sat See Se 4 
Calculating the cast-on in stitches Measurements 
Width of back: 20 in. 
Seam Seam Seam Seam Front Width of sleeves: 13 in. 


| 
| 
| Gauge: 5 sts=1 in. 
| 
| 


Estimated back neck: 
8 in. (40 sts) 





Front neck is shaped 
as stitches are added. / 
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Cast-on Seamlines 






(estimated back neck) 


<___—_———43 (cast-on) > 


( 40 (estimated back neck) = 
(back + sleeve +2 seams) 
- 2 (2 seams) 


38 
-35 (difference) = (back-sleeve) 


3 (divide evenly between 
back and 1 sleeve) 


3+2=1% (Round up or down for back and sleeves.) 
1 sleeve = 1 

Back=D+2=37 

Cast-on = back + sleeves + seams 


— Difference (D): 
20 in.-13 in. =7 in. (35 sts) 


Boat neck |< Opening (12 in.) =» Cast-on 











Cast-on 
Measurements Seam, Back ,Seam 
| 4 Width of back: 20 in. coment} 
Seamlines et ee Difference: Width of sleeve: 18 in. eo 1 
_ Front/Bac : 










he 
— 20 in. 2 in. (10 sts) Gauge: 5 sts=1 in. | 
: | 


| 
| 
Desired length of | 
neck opening: 12 in. | 
Make in two pieces. Work separately, or join in 
round when neck openings are desired length. 
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the thumb (single cast-on) or invisible 
(loops over scrap yarn) method. (See Mary 
Thomas’ Knitting Book, Dover, 1972, pp. 
60 and 66.) Both produce stretchy edges 
that are easily adjusted to the correct size 
in finishing. 


Planning the cast-on—When I’ve decided 
on the design—yarn and gauge, the width 
of the back and sleeve in inches, and the 
style of the neckline—and I’ve estimated 
the number of stitches needed for the back 
of the neck from shoulder top to shoulder 
top, ’m ready to plan the cast-on. 

By honoring the formula for the back 
(Back=Sleeve+D) at the cast-on stage, I 
can be sure my Sleeves will be the width I 
planned when I work the body to the nec- 
essary width. The estimate for the back 
neck from shoulder top to shoulder top 
can be any number of stitches. It depends 
on the style only—anything from a close- 
fitting crewneck to a loose peasant-blouse 
effect. My system merely dictates how to di- 
vide those stitches into body, sleeves, and 
seamlines, according to the proportions I 
want. The rule of thumb for this formula is: 
The greater the D figure, the narrower the 
sleeves will be, and the higher the armhole. 

Before you start to cast on, notice that 
the estimated number of stitches from 
shoulder top to shoulder top will give you 
the cast-on for one half-sleeve, a seamline, 
the back, another seamline, and another 
half-sleeve. In other words, these stitches 
will give you the back, two seamlines, and 
one sleeve. But you must include another 
sleeve in the cast-on. To figure out exactly 
how many stitches to add for the second 
sleeve: Subtract the number of seam stitches 
and D from the estimated number of back- 
neck stitches, and divide by 2, as shown in 
the drawings. 

The design examples—tunic and topper— 
in the drawings on the facing page illus- 
trate the arithmetic involved in position- 
ing the seamlines. Make a line sketch, as 
shown by the knitting needles, and fill in 
the numbers as you calculate them. I al- 
ways recheck my calculations with my de- 
sign in mind. Deviation in the estimated 
number of stitches will affect only the size 
of the neck opening, not the sweater pro- 
portions. Small changes are sometimes 
needed and always allowable. If a stitch 
pattern is involved, the number of stitches 
for D must be a multiple of the pattern re- 
peat so it will be centered. 


Casting on—Now I can cast on according to 
my line sketch. I usually start and finish 
the cast-on with a single stitch for each of 
the two front seamlines. If more than 1 st 
is needed for the seamlines, as in the tu- 
nic, I add the stitches one at a time at each 
end of the knit rows. After I’ve added enough 
stitches for the seamlines, I place markers 
at each end of the row to flag the starting 
place of the cast-on for the front panel as 
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well as the beginning of the increases along 
both sides of the front seamlines. 

The shape of the neck opening in your 
design will determine how the stitches for 
the garment front must be added. Most 
styles require an opening that’s lower in 
front than in back. The stitches you origi- 
nally cast on for the front halves of the 
sleeves begin the vertical drop. It’s contin- 
ued by the bias edge of the front seamlines if 
they’re more than 1 st wide. Further single 
increases at the end of every other row will 
produce an angle suitable for a round neck- 
line. Increases every 4th, 5th, or 6th row will 
result in a V neckline. Successively larger 
steps (1, 1, 2, 2, 3, 4) will produce an oval 
or rounded neckline. Or you can reverse 
the instructions in your favorite pattern 
book, substituting mmcrease for decrease. 

Atsome point for oval- and round-necked 
sweaters, you'll cast on all the remaining 
front-neck stitches. When you’ve completed 
the shaping of the opening, the number of 
stitches between the two front seams must 
equal or exceed the number of stitches be- 
tween the two back seams on the same 
row. If more stitches are needed, cast on 
the required number across the center 
front. You may now work the garment in 
the round; or you can add extra stitches for 
bandings or lap-over for an open style, and 
you can continue to knit back and forth. 


More about casting on—Designer raglans 
can be started with any style neckline if D 
has been determined and will be main- 
tained. Instead of starting by casting on 
stitches for the back of the neck, you can 
complete a hood, a turtleneck or mock 
turtleneck, a turned-down collar, or band- 
ings first. After you’ve cast on and knit the 
neck treatment, you're ready to begin the 
raglan apportioning. The estimated num- 
ber of stitches that are needed across the 
back, from top of shoulder to top of shoul- 
der, will come from the center-back por- 
tion of the collar stitches already on the 
needle. Place markers for seamlines, as pre- 
viously discussed. You may pick up the re- 
maining stitches from the collar at the end 
of short rows; or you can place the front 
collar stitches on a cord and seam them to 
the front of the neck later. 

Boat-neck or shoulder-line button styles 
can also be made, but they must be started 
in two pieces—front and back—as would 
any style where the difference between back 
and sleeve is a figure close to zero (i.e., very 
full-sleeved styles). In these situations it 
isn’t necessary to estimate the number of 
stitches from shoulder to shoulder. Start 
the back with the difference number (be- 
tween two markers), plus 1 st at each end 
for the back seamlines (bottom drawing, 
facing page). If seamlines are to be more 
than 1 st wide, add them 1 st at a time at 
the ends of every other row, and add two 
more markers. Then add another stitch at 
each end of the row for the sleeves. After 


this, increase on each side of the seam- 
lines, but not at the ends of the rows. 

Continue to work back and forth, in- 
creasing at the four markers until the length 
of the selvages and cast-on, measured from 
the first stitch on the needle along the cast- 
on stitches to the last stitch on needle, is 
the length of the desired opening across 
the back of the neck. 

You can make the front a duplicate of 
the back, or you can make it wider by in- 
creasing the number of stitches in the dif- 
ference. The number of rows in the two 
pieces must be equal if the pieces are 
joined and knit in the round. Or you can 
work them separately and seam them. 


Parting of the ways—When the body of the 
garment reaches the desired size—in tunic 
and topper, 100 sts between the back mark- 
ers—try it on for fit. Then shape the area at 
the bottom of the armhole to suit your de- 
sign. For relatively narrow sleeves, I rec- 
ommend the classic construction method 
of adding a few stitches for a short horizon- 
tal seam under the armpits so the sleeve 
will hug the underarm comfortably. For 
wide sleeves and a loose fit, you can work 
the seamlines to the bottom of the armhole 
and divide them between body and sleeves. 
Or, in the case of wide seamlines, you can 
decrease them in pairs with one of the 
methods suggested on p. 62 to give a bias 
line, like a gusset between sleeve and body. 

There are no rules for making designer 
raglans. Just remember that four seamlines 
extend from the neckline to the underarm 
to divide the body from the sleeves and 
that on any row the difference between the 
number of stitches in the back and sleeve 
is the same figure as at their widest. © 


B. Borssuck, who wrote about “Knitting 
Round on Straight Needles” in Threads, 
No. 12, p. 64, brings an engineer’s eye to 
the art of knitting. 





Borssuck’s multicolor, striped V-neck pull- 
over demonstrates an advantage of knitting 
from the top—exact color-stripe matching. 
Borssuck wanted high, tight armholes; she 
added fullness to the sleeves by putting all 
the seamline stitches into them and casting 
on another 3 sts in the underarm area. 
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Paired 
imereases 
and 
decreases 


It is essential to use 
paired increases when you 
knit the shoulder area ofa 
raglan from the top down 
and paired decreases for 
the sleeves from armhole to 
wrist. The complementary 
slants produced give the 
garment an elegant, 
professional look. 
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Paired increases—Although I worked all the paired increases 
shown here with a single-stitch seamline, you can work some 
with multiple seam stitches in a ribbing or cable pattern. All 
pairs Shown are repeated every other row. Work one method at each 
of four seamlines for the eight increases of a raglan sweater. 


1. Bar increase: Single or multiple seam stitches. Produces a 
small bar across the stockinette side. Increase (knit in front, knit 
in back) in the stitch before the seamline, and increase (knit in 
front, knit in back) in the only (or last) seamline stitch. 

2. Double increase in single stitch (open). Knit, yo, knit in 
single seam stitch. 

3. Double increase in single stitch (closed). Knit seam stitch, 
knit in seam stitch in row below, Knit seam stitch. 

4, Double increase in single stitch (invisible). Knit in seam 
stitch in row below, knit seam stitch, knit in seam stitch 2 rows below. 
5. Yarnover increase: Single or multiple seam stitches. Yo, knit 
seam stitch(es), yo. 

6. Raised method (visible): Single or multiple seam stitches. 
Work to first seam stitch. With LH needle pick up running thread 
between needles from front and knit from front. Knit seam 
stitch(es). With LH needle pick up running thread between 
needles after last seam stitch from front and knit from front. 


7. Raised method (invisible): Single or multiple seam stitches. 


Work to seam stitch. With LH needle pick up running thread 
between needles from back, and knit from front (RH slant 
crossed stitch). Knit seam stitch(es). With LH needle, pick up 
running thread between needles after last seam stitch from 
front, and knit from back (LH slant crossed stitch). 

8. Lifted method (invisible): Single or multiple seam stitches. 
Work to stitch before seam stitch. Knit in stitch below 1st st on 
LH needle. Knit stitch before seam stitch. Knit seam stitch(es). 
Knit stitch after seam stitch. Knit in stitch 2 rows below 

stitch on RH needle. 


Paired decreases—Paired decreases are shown on each side of a 
2-st seamline. You can also use them on edges to be seamed 
together: Put a left-side decrease near the beginning of the row 
and a right-side decrease near the end of the same row. In raglans 
knit from the bottom up, make paired decreases as shown. 


1. Popular decrease: RH/LH slants. These smooth decrease 
lines are used for full-fashioning and vertical darts. 

Right of seamline: Work to 2 sts before seamline, K2tog, 
knit seam st(s). 

Left of seamline: SSK (slip 2 sts knitwise; knit together). 
2. Accented decrease: LH/RH slants. 

Right of seamline: Work to 2 sts before seamline, SSK, knit 
seam stitch(es). 

Left of seamline: K2tog. 
3. Easy-match decrease: RH/LH slants. This technique is 
better if your K2tog and SSK decreases aren’t a good match. 

Right of seamline: Work to 2 sts before seamline, insert RH 
needle into 2nd st on LH needle as if to purl and lift it over the 


“§ | Ist st, kl, knit seam stitch(es). 


Left of seamline: Slip 2 sts to RH needle as if to knit, pass 1st 
slipped stitch over 2nd, transfer remaining stitch to LH needle, k1. 
4, Feather decrease: Double LH/Double RH slants. This 
technique adds attractive detail and texture. Repeat every 4th row 
for a 45° angle. You may do triple decreases in the same way, 


| repeating them every 6th row for the same angle. 


Right of seamline: Work to 4 sts before seamline. Slip 1st 
2 sts as if to knit onto a cable needle (CN), and hold in 
front. *Knit 1st st on CN and Ist st on LH needle together. 


_ Repeat from *. Knit seam stitch(es). 


Left of seamline: Slip 2 sts as if to knit onto CN, and hold 
in back. *Knit 1st st on LH needle and 1st st on CN together. 


; _ Repeat from *. 


o. Yarnover decreases: RH/LH slants (decrease 2, add 1). This 
style adds a decorative touch to smooth fabric or blends well with 
yarnover and fagotted patterns. 
Right of seamline: Work to 3 sts before seamline. K3tog, yo. 
Left of seamline: Yo, sl 1, SSK, psso. —B.B. [J 
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Toward Smaller 


Quilting Stitches 





Improve the variables of your environment; 
then learn to needle anew 


by Ami Simms 


here’s more than one way to skin 
a quilt. In my years of teaching 
quiltmaking, I’ve seen as many 
different hand positions as there 
are quilters. Some quilters pro- 
duce beautiful stitches by using unorthodox 
techniques; others do it by the book and 
get only adequate results. My advice has al- 
ways been: “If it’s not broken, don’t fix it.” 
But if your stitches need repair—or maybe 
just some fine tuning—do what I did. Look 
around you. Study other quilters’ methods 
and incorporate those things from success- 
ful quilting systems that work for you. 
Like many quiltmakers, I spent more 
time learning how to mark, cut, and as- 
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semble my first quilt top than I did learn- 
ing how to make the quilting stitches that 
would hold the thing together. I watched 
the experienced fingers of the first quilters 
Id ever seen, a group of Old Order Amish 
women sitting around a beautiful giant dahlia 
in an old-fashioned quilting frame, as they 
worked their needles through the fabric 
sandwich. Figuring I'd seen enough, I went 
home to try it. When my stitches came out 
long and crooked, I thought time and prac- 
tice would cure them. To some extent, fa- 
miliarity with the needle did help, but it 
wasn’t until I attended a national quilt show 
several years and quilts later that I realized 
there was still room for improvement. 


Once my goal became small and even 
stitching, I searched out other quilters 
wherever I could find them. I attended 
every craft show, country fair, and quilt 
shop that offered a quilting demonstration. 
I pestered scores of quilters to let me crawl 
under their work so I could see what they 
were doing with their underneath hand, 


Ami Simms (above) makes tiny, even quilt- 
ung stitches by using her thimble to rotate 
the needle to a vertical position at the start 
of each stitch. Pushing hard in opposite di- 
rections with her top thumb and lower mid- 
dle finger creates small hills through which 
the needle passes. (Photo by author) 


and I begged them to show me again and 
again how they held their fingers on top. I 
stopped just short of sitting on their laps 
and having them move my fingers for me. 

I learned something from everyone—as 
much what to do as what not to do. Watch- 
ing many different hands and listening to 
hours of varied explanations, I chose my 
own path, and [ve concluded that there 
are two essentially painless ways to im- 
prove your quilting stitch: Analyze all the 
elements of your quilting environment— 
materials, tools, and working conditions— 
so that you can make them work to your 
advantage; then learn to guide the needle 
properly with your thimble. Once you’ve 
created a cooperative environment, you can 
concentrate on your stitching. 

If you take time to think about all the 
things that affect your quilting, you’ll find 
it easy to change many of them to work in 
your favor. In some cases, it means more 
carefully selecting the products and tools 
you use. In others, it means redefining 
your priorities. 

Learning to move the needle efficiently 
with your thimble, however, will take some 
practice and more than a little patience. 
Your fingers will need to learn to move in 
ways they may not be accustomed to. The 
lag time between understanding what your 
fingers are supposed to be doing and get- 
ting them to do it can be frustrating. If you 
persevere, though, you'll almost certainly 
agree that it was worth the effort. 


Improving your quilting environment—The 
object is to make life easy, and when that’s 
not possible, at least to recognize why con- 
ditions aren’t favorable. Many choices in 
quiltmaking are made for the sake of de- 
sign, color, and form, not to mention avail- 
ability of materials. It’s unlikely that any- 
one would design and make a quilt based 
solely on ease of sewing, and that’s just the 
way it should be. Realizing that some 
choices may make your quilting more diffi- 
cult can be half the battle. Just try not to 
let things get you down. Work always goes 
better when you're feeling good both phys- 
ically and emotionally. 

Lightweight, 100% cotton fabric with a 
high thread count and dense fibers is the 
easiest to needle. If it feels light in your 
fingers, yet appears opaque when you hold 
it up to the light, you have a nice piece of 
goods. You should prewash it to remove 
sizing, which can make your needle drag. 
Other fabrics can certainly be used, but 
they'll be slightly harder to quilt through. 

Generally, the thinner the batting, the 
easier it is sew. The idea is to get the fabric 
sandwich to bend on and off the needle as 
you make each stitch. If the fabric is suit- 
able, and the batting thin, this will be easier. 
It’s important to note, however, that some 
thin battings made of natural fibers can be 
very dense and difficult to needle. Natural- 
fiber batts also make for flat-looking quilts, 
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and since they shift and bunch after years 
of laundering, you'll need to quilt closer 
than you would on a polyester batt. So, if 
youre after easy stitching (and not so much 
of it) and a fluffy-looking quilt, you'll prob- 
ably be disappointed with natural-fiber bat- 
ting. Polyester battings vary too, so you 
should experiment with different brands 
until you find the one that suits you best. 

A good rule of thumb is: “The shorter the 
needle, the smaller the stitch.” As needles 
get shorter, they get thinner. And the thin- 
ner they are, the easier they'll be to push 
through the layers of the quilt. But the 
thinner the needle, the more likely it is to 
bend and break, and the more difficult it is 
to thread. Clearly, your decisions will in- 
volve some trade-offs. 

The thimble is one tool that can make 
the difference between a series of nice, 
tight running stitches and a mess of “toe- 
hookers.” Look for one with deep dimples, 
or indentations, on the top. It can be metal 
or plastic, but it has to grab the eye of the 
needle. The deeper the dimples, the more it 
can grab, and the less work you'll have to do. 

The quilting motif and its relation to 
seams, grain line, and the direction in which 
you most like to sew, can have an effect on 
how easily you'll be able to make your 
stitches. The closer you are to seams and 
seam allowances, the more difficult it will 
be for your quilt to bend on and off your 
needle. Those extra layers of cloth make 
your quilt much less pliable, even if you’re 
not trying to quilt through them. 

Quilting in the same direction as the 
grain line, with the grain, cuts down on 
flexibility too. Cross grain is much easier; 
and bias is a breeze. The smaller your stitches, 
the more you'll notice the grain-line factor. 

It’s far easier to quilt in your favorite di- 
rection than in an unfavorite one. This is 
usually right to left for right-handed quilt- 
ers, and the other way around for lefties. 
Also, almost everyone prefers quilting to- 
ward the body rather than away from it. It 
feels better, and when you're comfortable 
and relaxed, you do a better job. If you work 
in your lap or on a hoop, turn your quilt 
with each direction change. If you quilt in 
a frame, as I prefer to do, invest in a swivel 
chair, and turn your body in relation to the 
quilting direction. With practice, you'll also 
learn to quilt in other directions. 

And, of course, simple quilting designs 
with lots of straight lines will usually 
produce better results than intricate pat- 
terns with small curves and frequent starts 
and stops. This is especially true for begin- 
ners. Boredom, however, sets in quickly— 
another trade-off. 

Finally, the brighter your light, the bet- 
ter. A light that can be focused to shine 
across your work surface so it won't cast 
shadows and that is directed to reflect off 
the tip of your needle will certainly make 
things easier. The amount of needle show- 
ing on the top of the quilt tells you how 


long your stitch is going to be. If you can’t 
see the needle tip, you don’t have a clue. 
Good light is also important for seeing the 
markings you’ve made on the surface of 
the quilt as you work your way around 
your quilting designs. I use an architect’s 
lamp attached to an old swivel chair that I 
can position beside my frame. 


Moving the needle—The trick to producing 
small, even quilting stitches is to get the 
needle to enter the fabric vertically and to 
come up again a very short distance away. 
To do this, you must guide the needle with 
your thimble and use the middle finger of 
your other hand as a fulcrum on the un- 
derside of the quilt. Think of your needle 
as a seesaw with the support underneath 
closer to one side than the other. The thumb 
of your needle-holding hand is also pressed 
into service to push the quilt off the tip of 
your needle so it can come back up again 
as soon as possible and as close to the start- 
ing place as possible (see photo, p. 63). 

Begin by breaking one of your oldest, 
most comfortable habits—that of guiding 
the needle in and out of the fabric with 
your thumb and index finger. It won't do if 
you want your stitches small and even. 
Guiding the needle this way means that 
the needle enters the fabric at an angle. As 
a result, the stitches on the back will be 
much smaller than those on the front. 

Instead, use your index finger and thumb 
to hold the needle only until you can rest 
the needle’s eye in one of the dimples on 
the top of your thimble. Do this as you pull 
the thread from your last stitch. Set the 
point of the needle on the quilt’s surface, 
and let go with your index finger and thumb 
(see top drawing, facing page). The thimble 
maintains exclusive control from here on 
out. This means that you'll have to learn to 
use your thimble, not just wear it. 

Many quilters use their thimbles to push 
the needle out of the quilt only when they’ve 
wiggled it so far in that there’s no other 
way out, but the thimble should come into 
play even before the needle hits the quilt. 
Maintain a very light touch to keep the 
point of the needle from ramming into the 
finger waiting below. This will take a little 
practice, but you can achieve it. If you find 
it difficult to transfer control of the needle 
from your thumb and index finger to the 
thimble on your middle finger, try starting 
out by holding the needle between your 
thumb and ring finger. 

As your needle approaches the quilt from 
the top, the middle or index finger of your 
left hand (for right-handers) goes to work 
from beneath. Rest it very gently on the 
fuzz of the lining fabric, and start stroking 
or brushing your finger toward you. Be- 
cause you don’t immediately push up, you 
escape injury; and by brushing your finger 
against the quilt, youre heightening the 
sensation of touch so that you'll know pre- 
cisely when the needle does come through. 
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As soon as you feel it, tell your thimble to 
stop pushing. The length of the needle that 
comes through the quilt determines the 
length of the stitch on the underside. 

Some quilters push the needle much far- 
ther than is necessary. In attempting to 
avoid injury and gain greater control over 
the length of the stitch on the back, they 
push half the needle or more through the 
lining and then pull the needle backward 
before bringing it up and out again. This 
wastes time and isn’t as accurate in ensur- 
ing the length of the stitch on the back of 
the quilt. 

Many quilters also put too much pres- 
sure on the bottom finger before it’s needed. 
Consequently, each time the needle passes 
through the quilt lining, they get pricked. 
If you notice a bump on the surface of the 
quilt as you begin each stitch, you're push- 
ing up too soon. You can get out the Band- 
Aids, or you can break this habit quickly. 
Brush at this point; don’t push. 

If using the middle finger feels awkward, 
use your index finger. I usually quilt with 
my middle finger. When it gets tired, or 
when I have to quilt through a difficult 
place, I switch to my index finger; it seems 
to hurt less when I get pricked. 

When you feel the point of the needle 
with your underneath finger, it’s time to 
work on getting the needle back up again. 
You'll do this by moving the needle in an 
arc from the vertical position it’s in to a 
horizontal one. Use the thimble to guide or 
stabilize, but don’t push with it. 

After your thimble has guided the nee- 
dle about a third of the way from the verti- 
cal position to the horizontal one (second 
drawing at right), it’s safe to push up with 
your bottom finger. The point of the needle 
is out of the way, and you'll be pushing up 
on the side of the needle. At the same time, 
use your thumb to push down from the top 
just beyond the point of the needle, which 
is still buried within the quilt. 

As the needle finishes arcing and is posi- 
tioned horizontally (it may even have dipped 
below the horizontal plane, which is how 
the smallest stitches are formed), a small 
hill will appear. The needle has entered the 
quilt at one end of the hill, and the thumb 
is pushing the other end down (third draw- 
ing). Now, take your thimble, and instead 
of just stabilizing, push the needle through 
the hill (fourth drawing). You’ve made one 
stitch. Make sure the end of the needle exits 
the quilt and travels over the tip of your 
thumbnail. Although some quilters feel the 
length of the stitch on top by the amount 
of needle pushing into their thumb, I pre- 
fer to see the length of needle. 

You can quilt by making just one stitch 
at a time, or you can load your needle with 
several stitches, called rocker quilting, be- 
fore pulling the needle through. If you elect 
to rocker-quilt, be careful not to push the 
needle too far through the first hill, as the 
length of the next stitch on the top surface 
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is determined by the amount of needle tip 
that protrudes from the hill at this point. 

Learning to use your thimble is half the 
key to small, even quilting stitches, and 
pushing at the right time and with great 
force is the other. The harder you push to 
make the hill (from below with the bottom 
finger and from above with the thumb), 
the smaller the hill will be. The smaller the 
hill, the smaller the resulting stitch. 

Remember that you can’t push and make 
the hill without using your thumb. And be 
sure it’s the thumb of your top hand, not 
that of your bottom hand, or all you'll be 
able to do is quilt short distances in very 
small hoops. For many quilters, the addi- 
tion of the thumb is the only thing they 
need to change in their quilting system. 

Learning when to push with the thimble 
and when to stabilize is very much like 
driving a stick-shift car after you’ve had an 
automatic. It’s notvery smooth at first. Add 
to that the fact that ’m asking you to aban- 
don your index finger and thumb and de- 
manding that you manipulate the needle 
with just your thimble. You're probably go- 
ing to feel pretty awkward; that’s under- 
standable. Give yourself afew hours to learn 
the mechanics of the stitch and to feel 
comfortable with it; then concentrate on 
pushing hard. 

Once you feel comfortable with the stitch, 
load your needle with several stitches at a 
time. The first stitch on each needleful is 
always the hardest, but then you can slough 
off on the others that follow, experiencing 
the advantage of rocker quilting. Not only 
is it much faster to make rocker stitches 
than single stitches, but rocker-quilted 
stitches tend to be straighter and more 
even. Be sure to return the needle to the 
initial vertical position at the beginning of 
each stitch, though. This will limit the num- 
ber of stitches you can get on the needle at 
one time, since returning to a vertical posi- 
tion for each stitch puts a great deal of 
stress on the needle, often bending or break- 
ing it. Generally, '4 in. of fabric—however 
many stitches that is for you—is about all 
most short needles can take. If you acci- 
dentally push the needle too far through 
the hill and overshoot your mark, continue 
to push, bringing the needle all the way out 
of the quilt to complete the stitch. 

Remember to let your thimble work for 
you: Stabilize the needle vertically, guide it 
to a horizontal position, and finally push it 
through the hill made by your thumb and 
bottom finger. Small hills and full arcs are 
the secret. As your fingers gain strength 
and dexterity through practice, your stitches 
will become smaller and more even.  [_] 


Ami Simms, the author of How to Improve 
Your Quilting Stitch, 1987 (Mallery Press, 
Department T, 2228 Mallery St., Flint, MI 
48504; $6.95 plus $1 P&H), 1s a well-known 
lecturer, author, and quilting teacher. She 
wil gladly autograph her book on request. 


Quilting with your thimble 





Start each stitch vertically. 

To balance needle on quilt top, 
anchor its eye in a dimple on thimble 
top. Pierce quilt. 





Use thimble to guide needle through 
about one-third of arc downward 
before you start pushing up with 
bottom finger. 
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Then push 
d down with 
. thumb and up 
with bottom | 
finger to form | 
a small hill on 
quilt top as you 
complete arc to 
horizontal position. 
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Push needle through hill with 
thimble, completing first stitch. 
Then use thimble to move needle 
in an arc back to vertical position 


to begin next rocker stitch. 


Illustration by Clarke 


A Dressmaker 


Exctraordinaire 


Reprinted with permission of The Regents of the University of California 


Discovering the secrets of 
Madeleine Vionnet’s creativity 


by Betty Kirke 
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aS remember when I first saw a dress 

by Madeleine Vionnet. I was walk- 
ing through the galleries at the Cos- 
tume Institute of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, having returned 
to work after vacation. I found a few man- 
nequins dressed for the upcoming 1973-74 
exhibition, Inventive Clothing, 1909-1939. 

An evening gown with a skirt hem high 
in the front and low in the back caught my 
eye. “Oh,” I said to my boss, the late Eliza- 
beth Lawrence, who was dressing the man- 
nequins, “that is copied from Balenciaga!” 
“Afraid not,” she said, “Vionnet did it first.” 
Examining the dress further, I found little 
self-roses around the neckline, a halter 
neck, a wrapped-waist—the dress could have 
been worn out that very evening. It was 
dated 1917. 

I had to know more about this designer. 
In the library I read that she was born in 
1876 and by age 13 was apprenticed to a 
dressmaker in a suburb of Paris. She ad- 
vanced quickly and by her mid-teens had 
found a job in a Parisian house. In her late 
teens, she went to work in London for a 
dressmaker, Kate Reilly, who bought mod- 
els each season from the French couture. 
Vionnet copied patterns from these gar- 
ments and supervised making dresses in 
the current styles for individual clients. 

When Vionnet returned home to Paris, 
she chose to work for the Callot Soeurs. 
She was assigned to work under one of the 
sisters, Mme. Gerber, who was responsible 
forthe new models of the house. She stayed 





Madeleine Vionnet (left) drapes a dress con- 
cept on her wooden doll in 1923. (Photo by 
Theresa Bonney.) The comfort and elegance 
of a halter neck, the functional ease of body- 
skimming bias cuts, and the precise details, 
such as the 153-seam velvet patchwork or 
the satin appliqué at right, were hallmarks 
of Vionnet’s sensibilities. In her 20-year ca- 
reer, she created over 12,000 garments. 
(Photo by Maria Cosindas; collection of 
Union Francaise des Arts du Costume.) 
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here for five years, refining her craftsman- 
ship in cutting, fitting, and sewing dresses, 
until she was engaged by the head of the 
House of Doucet to create new models for 
his clients. She left Doucet in 1912 to open 
her own house. Possibly due to the onset of 
World War I, the house closed in 1914. 
After the war, Vionnet reopened in the 
same place. Acceptance was there. By the 
early ’20s, American clients were as nu- 
merous as the Europeans. She soon moved 
to larger quarters on Avenue Montaigne, 
where her work force grew to 1,200. She 
retired in 1939. Her most notable contri- 
butions were her bias cuts, halter necks, 
and dresses that slipped over the head. She 
worked out these ideas on a wooden doll. 
That is what the history books have to 
say about Madeleine Vionnet. Upon exam- 
ining more of her work, I saw clothing con- 
struction completely different from that of 
the other designers in the exhibition, all 
members of the French haute couture, and 
different from anything I had experienced 
as a garment designer and manufacturer. 
In each piece I discovered another way in 
which a garment could be put together, 
whether it was the shape of the pattern 
parts, the manipulation of the fabric for 
decoration and shaping, or the complete 
adherence to the principles of dressmak- 
ing. Everything was thought through to the 
smallest detail. Everything was precise. 
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shoulder turst (left) control fullness, eluminate 
darts, and add a decorative touch. The dress, 
cut and seamed on the straight grain, hangs 
on the bias. (Midriff: Photo by Hideoki, cour- 
tesy of Kazuko Kotke; collection of the Costume 
Institute of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Dress: Photo by Cliff Ames; collection of UFAC.) 


Rather than turn back the hem and risk ruin- 
ing the eyelet pattern (right), Vionnet used a 
chain stitch to join the picot motifs. While 
most circular-cut skirt hems today hang out 
unevenly, this one hasn't, in 50 years. (Collec- 
tion of The Edward C. Blum Design Laboratory.) 


Creating original models: Background —The 
literal translation of haute couture is 
“high-class sewing.” What was sewn were 
dresses, copies of the original seasonal 
models that each house presented, made to 
order and to fit the individual client. Pro- 
ducing an original model is accomplished 
in three steps: conception and planning 
(sketching and draping), interpretation 
(patternmaking), and execution (cutting, 
fitting, seaming, and finishing). 

At the Callot Soeurs and other couture 
houses in 1907 a new model was conceived 
improvisationally—the final fabric or a mus- 
lin was draped on a live mannequin. Drap- 
ing was extemporaneous, not the formu- 
laic system that the fashion industry 
thinks of as draping today. Patternmaking, 
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the next step, was most often accomplished 
by the head dressmaker, the premiere. 

At the Callot Soeurs, after Mme. Gerber 
draped her ideas on a live mannequin, 
Vionnet, as premiere, would have in turn 
been responsible for making the first pat- 
tern. It is logical that Vionnet used both 
drafting and draping methods in interpret- 
ing Mme. Gerber’s designs. 

Drafting a pattern is often referred to as 
flat patternmaking because a pattern is con- 
structed on paper, using the measurements 
of the body. Flat patternmaking has been 
the main method of making patterns for 
centuries. Basically, the body is divided into 
four parts, and a shape is made to corre- 
spond to each part: front and back bodices 
and front and back skirts, plus a fitted 
sleeve. Darts are used under the bust and 
above the hips to fit the bodice into the 
waist, and above the shoulder blade in the 
back to fit the cloth into the neck or shoul- 
ders. Once put into muslin, the fit can be 
checked against a dress form or body. From 
this sloper, various cuts can be produced. 

Draping suggests manipulation of the 
cloth, placing muslin (or toile) on a dress 
form, pinning in or cutting away excess 
cloth to acquire fit, and adding cloth to em- 
bellish some part of the body. Draping prob- 
ably originated so that cloth could be ma- 
nipulated into configurations that couldn’t 
be achieved through drafting. 
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Today, the planning of an original model 
is almost exclusively done by sketching, 
and the interpretation by drafting or drap- 
ing recipes. That is somewhat how I was 
trained and how most of us at the Costume 
Institute viewed the construction of cloth- 
ing. Vionnet didn’t work like this when she 
draped on her wooden doll, and therein lay 
the mysteries we were encountering. 


Construction: A preliminary look—Vionnet’s 
halter necks, wrapped waists, and circular 
skirts are easily recognizable cuts. Vionnet 
also manipulated fabric. The twist often re- 
places a dart, especially in the bust area. It 
functions both structurally and aesthetical- 
ly, holding in excess material that would 
otherwise have to be stitched and cut away. 

A feature of the twist is that there will be 
fullness at both sides of the turn. In the 
midriff bodice (facing page, center), after 
sufficient fabric was draped over one breast, 
the fabric was twisted once spirally, which 
held it in and released it where it was 
needed to cover the other breast. For the 
dress at left on the facing page, Vionnet 
used a twist at the shoulder. Normally, a 
dart would have been used from the shoul- 
der down both the front and back. Vionnet 
manipulated the fabric to remove the ex- 
cess for fit and decoration at the same time. 

With a little examination, it was easy to 
identify those of Vionnet’s dresses that 
were on the bias. Of course, Vionnet never 
invented the bias cut. If you look at dresses 
from the 19th century, you find pattern 
parts laid on the textile at an oblique angle, 
to be cut, sewn, and hung on the body on 
the bias. Vionnet was very upset at being 
designated the inventor of that cut. She 
never claimed for herself that place in his- 
tory, only the expansion of its use. 

I remember bias cuts being worn in the 
late 30s, when I was very young. It was not 
a cut I admired—the garment hugging the 
body to the point of distraction so every im- 
perfection was emphasized, bubbly seams 
that never laid flat. I suspect now that that 
was due mostly to Vionnet’s poor imitators. 
Vionnet’s bias cuts were different. 

I wanted to know how Vionnet had mas- 
tered the cut and hang of the bias, but that 
would have to wait. With the deadline of 
the approaching opening, all attention was 
on preparing, dressing, and placing the man- 
nequins. The sole luxury allowed was to 
note the choice of seams, facings, hems, 
and stitches, and to admire Vionnet’s work. 

The seams Vionnet chose could be the 
usual overcast seams seen in most dresses of 
the haute couture. The green dress of vel- 
vet patchwork on p. 67 demonstrated that 
to the extreme. Seams for all 153 parts 
were opened and overcast, as were all neck 
and hem edges, and a flat gold thread was 
couched over the seams on the right side. 
The same treatment was given to the edges. 

Vionnet stated in a postopening interview 
that one reason she started to use bias was 
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that it possessed an inherent stretchability. 
By making dresses that could be put on 
over the head, she created garments that 
were both easy to get into and out of and 
comfortable to wear. This anticipated the 
functional quality we find in knits today. 

Once into the use of bias as a stretchable 
medium, there would be problems to solve 
on both sides of the spectrum. When she 
didn’t want the stretching to occur, what 
should she do? When she wanted it to oc- 
cur, What solutions would she devise? 

Generally, when curved seams are 
opened, the seam allowance won't lie flat 
when pressed back. If the allowance is con- 
vex, the outer edge is longer than the seam- 
line and will tend to ripple and be bulky. If 
the allowance is concave, the shorter edge 
prevents the allowance from lying flat by 
holding it in. If the edge of the allowance is 
stitched, whether by machine or hand, that, 
too, will hold in the edge of the seam. 

There are solutions to this problem. A 
narrow seam lessens the difference in the 
lengths of the edge and the seamline. Slash- 
ing the allowance sufficiently, as close to 
the seamline as possible, permits the edge 
to open, thus correcting the difference in 
lengths. A third choice is to eliminate stitch- 
ing at the edge. 

Vionnet used all these methods. Because 
she worked so many parts and seams on 
the bias, she had additional problems of al- 
lowing the stretch to be at its optimum. On 
one coat, intended to hug the hip area, the 
seams were heavily slashed, and there was 
no overcasting stitch at the edges of the 
allowance—not a finish one would ordinarily 
attribute to a haute couture garment. 

There were other considerations when 
hanging the cloth against the body on the 
bias. Because each fabric, by its fiber and 
weave, is going to react a little differently, 
Vionnet’s dresses were not lined. If they 
were sheer, a separate lining or slip was 
supplied, and each part was allowed to go 
its own way. Coat linings were attached 
only to the neckline and the front facing of 
the opening. Often jackets had no lining. 

Necklines cut on the bias presented an- 
other problem. On a dress with slightly 
dropped shoulders, to prevent bias stretch 
at the finished edge, which was on the true 
bias, folded on-grain strips were stitched to 
each neck edge and turned back, as shown 
in the drawing on the facing page. The sel- 
vage was intact, so there was no need for 
clean seaming, making the edge thin and 
flat, while controlling the neckline stretch. 

Another neckline, the concave edge of a 
circular cut, was slightly scooped in front 
and back. It was not necessary to add a 
part; the solution was inherent in the cut. 
It works on the same principle as the con- 
cave seam allowances. The edge will be 
shorter than any seamline placed within 
the part and will thus prevent any stretch- 
ing of the finished neckline. Vionnet sim- 
ply folded the raw edge twice, as shown in 


the drawing, hiding it inside the second 
fold, on the reverse. Only a narrow edge 
shows to finish the neckline. 

Vionnet overcast and turned up edges 
for many hems, even if the cut was bias. 
For circular cuts and sheer fabrics, she 
usually resorted to picoted or rolled hems. 
The hem on the dress at right on the facing 
page, a circular cut made in eyelet, demon- 
strates Vionnet’s care for finding solutions 
that considered problems of both structure 
and aesthetics. Rather than turn back the 
hem, which would have caused an uneven 
intrusion into the pattern of the eyelet be- 
cause of the circular cut, Vionnet cut the 
eyelet at the hemline. Now she had one layer 
of uneven eyelet pattern. The resolve for 
this was again both functional and aesthet- 
ic. A buttonhole chain stitch secured each 
loose end of the eyelet motifs, simultaneously 
creating an even finish line for the hem. 


Learning design principles: Taking patterns — 
When the exhibition opened, none of the 
clothes on view could be touched. My in- 
tention to research beyond seams, facings, 
hems, and stitching commenced nonethe- 
less. After researching published material, 
I started to take patterns from other pieces. 
The following year I went to England and 
France for more research. I subsequently 
made several trips to France, gathering in- 
formation and taking patterns. 

I was fortunate to have met Vionnet on 
my first trip, as she died in early 1975. I 
visited her twice. She wasn't in good health; 
we arrived two days after her 98th birthday. 
I had to promise not to ask her any techni- 
cal questions, as she couldn’t always think 
of the answers. This she found upsetting. 

She had just received photos from the 
exhibition. The second condition of my visit, 
that [d limit it to 20 minutes, was soon 
forgotten in discussion and explanations. 

I told her of my intention to study her 
techniques and possibly publish them in 
book form. She was pleased, as she had al- 
ways wanted to do this herself, but of course, 
it was now too late. Vionnet had her house- 
keeper, Solange Lerond, bring me some of 
her personal clothing. 

Solange brought some evening gowns and 
a box of pieces from the early ’20s. Vionnet 
then decided that I should try on each 
piece. I was hesitant, as the one time she 
stood, Vionnet tit well under my chin. Then, 
too, there were my broad shoulders. I had 
completely forgotten about the bias cut. 
The clothes stretched to fit around my body, 
although they were too short. Vionnet told 
me I could take whatever I wanted to copy. 
I selected two evening gowns from which 
to make patterns. One is the pajama skirt 
in the sketch on p. 71. 

By taking patterns, I hoped that I would 
be able to understand and dispel some of 
the mysteries that Vionnet’s cuts posed. As 
Elizabeth Lawrence often said, “To under- 
stand a designer, you have to get into his 
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To take a pattern from a garment, author Betty Kirke chooses one 
warp or weft yarn as home base, measures the length of perpendicular 
yarns, and plots the measurements on dotted marking paper. If the 
fabric has distorted due to bias stretching, her method corrects this. 


At right, Kirke demonstrates why the circular skirts created by Vion- 
net never hung unevenly. In draping their patterns, rather than 
drafting them, Kirke was able to compensate for the variations tn the 
stretchability of the fabric. She allows less fabric to fall at center 


back, where it is on the true bias. 


mind; to understand a dress, you must al- 
low it to tell you what it is all about.” 

The easiest way to take a pattern from an 
existing garment is to take it apart, lay the 
pieces flat, and draw around them. The next 
easiest way, when a garment can’t be taken 
apart, is to do a rub-off. In this method, 
another fabric, generally unbleached mus- 
lin, is laid over and pinned to each part, 
one at a time, with the grain of the overlay 
fabric carefully aligned to that of the part 
being copied. With tailor’s chalk, the seams 
and darts are then rubbed every inch with 
horizontal strokes. The chalk marks regis- 
ter the difference in the texture of the seam 
and the weave of the fabric beneath, mak- 
ing the seamline clearly discernible. Nei- 
ther of these methods could be applied toa 
museum object, especially by one who is a 
conservator of textiles and costumes. There 
was another consideration. 

Since there would be so many pieces cut 
on the bias, and since there would likely be 
deformations of the weft and warp grid be- 
cause of the bias stretching, I chose a sys- 
tem that would address that problem as 
well. The theory behind the method is that 
all textiles start as a width of rectangular 
fabric. Within this shape, warp yarns of 
equal length lie in one direction, and per- 
pendicular to them lie weft yarns of equal 
length. In making pattern parts, some of 
these yarns are cutaway. If a part has hada 
great deal of shaping, there are many 
curves to be determined. Therefore, if one 
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yarn is selected as home base, yarns per- 
pendicular to it can be measured, and the 
lengths from home base to the edge can be 
recorded. Not every yarn has to be mea- 
sured—only enough so that a fairly accu- 
rate cutting line is established. 

Luckily, the first patterns I took were of 
Vionnet’s earlier designs. They were some- 
times unorthodox, although simple in con- 
struction: a rectangular shape, cut and sewn 
on the grain, but hung, when assembled, 
on the bias. Her adherence to cutting and 
sewing on the grain of the fabric as much 
as possible helped keep her bias cuts out of 
the category of unattractive memories. 

For these pieces, graph paper is suffi- 
cient for drawing the pattern. Measurements 
taken off the parts of the dress must be 
scaled to some predetermined ratio that 
will relate to the grid of the graph paper. It’s 
easiest to equate one square to 1 in. or 1 cm. 
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For the most part, however, I transferred 
the pattern parts from the dresses to dotted 
marking paper. Marking paper is used by 
garment manufacturers in laying out pat- 
tern parts of different sizes so they can fit 
the width of a particular fabric as a pre- 
liminary step before cutting in mass pro- 
duction. It is dotted so that all three direc- 
tions of the fabric—warp, weft, and true 
bias—are marked, the former two, every 
inch. It eliminates the need for scaling. Be- 
ing able to transfer the pattern parts full 
size was particularly useful in recording 
those cuts that were still an enigma to me. 

In taking a pattern of Vionnet’s circular- 
cut skirts, where fabric has been cut away 
at the hem and waistline, the lengths of 
the yarns in both directions must be mea- 
sured. Because the skirts were generally 
much wider than the fabric in which they 
were made, the fabric was pieced on grain. 
I found taking measurements off the piec- 
ing seamline a good place to start. I drewa 
line corresponding to the seam length on 
the dotted paper. Then, about every 2 in. 
along the pieced line, I measured the length 
of a particular perpendicular yarn to the 
hem edge or waistline seam and marked 
the dotted paper accordingly until there 
were sufficient marks so a hemline and a 
waistline could be drawn with the aid of a 
curved ruler, as shown at left, above. 

If the piecing won't allow perpendicular 
measurements to give the entire hemline 
or waistline, then one of the perpendicular 
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lines must be selected to strike off again, in 
a direction parallel to the first seamline. 
This method can be applied to the most 
complicated pattern parts, if one works 
slowly and figures out what yarn as home 
base will best lead to the edge. 

By the time I had taken a few dozen pat- 
terns from Vionnet’s dresses, I had included, 
besides circular and simple geometrical 
shapes, bias and traditional shapes, along 
with such manipulations of the cloth as 
twists. There were also slashes and parts 
like gussets and godets. The slash was of- 
ten, but not always, found with insets, such 
as the gussets and godets. It was clear what 
purpose the slash served with godets: to 
add more cloth, more fullness, at a specific 
area of the body. It was not yet clear what 
use Vionnet intended for the gussets. 


The details make the difference: The nature 
of fabric—At this point I had to admit that 
not all my questions about the construc- 
tion of Vionnet’s dresses had been answered. 
Mysteries remained, particularly concern- 
ing circular cuts, which I had first-hand 
experience in manufacturing. 

We would cut and seam circular skirts, 
then put them on a dress form so the bias 
skirt could do its stretching before the hem- 
line was determined. This “hang-out” period 
was at least 48 hours. After completing the 
dresses and shipping them to the stores, 
we advised buyers that they were best stored 
flat for a long period. I Knew that in time 
there would be more stretching, resulting 
in a skirt with an uneven hem. 

Vionnet’s circular-cut skirts hadn’t hung 
out unevenly, some not in 50 years. Per- 
haps this was due to some of the anomalies 
I'd found in taking patterns of these cuts. 
Some weren't on true bias center front and 
center back. The pieces weren't always cut 
symmetrically, and one side might be 
slashed with a gusset added, while nothing 
was done to the other side. I didn’t know 
why, but I had a clue. I had read in one of 
the periodicals how beautiful Vionnet’s cir- 
cular skirts were with their ripples always 
equal in size and fullness at the hemline. 

At this point, we were packing the exhi- 
bition for Kyoto, Japan. I was to be part of 
the installation crew. Of course, I needed 
clothes, especially for the opening night 
and final party. I decided to make a circular- 
cut skirt of two quarter circles, for front 
and back. Rather than draft the pattern, I 
draped it, keeping in mind that the final gar- 
ment should have even ripples at the hem. 

I placed the lengthwise grain, the selvage 
side, down the right side, pinning a point 
at the waist. I then cut away and dropped, 
stretched, or eased along the waist until a 
waistline was established, making sure each 
ripple I created at the hem appeared even 
with the preceding one (right photo, facing 
page). When I got to the left side, I found I 
had not yet reached the weft grain. Since I 
had what I wanted in even hem ripples, I 
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Sketch and pattern of pajamas Loe 
from Vionnet’s personal wardrobe, 1937 | 
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cut away the excess fabric. I repeated the 
procedure when I draped the back. This 
time, there was much less left over, con- 
firming what I had found—that pattern parts 
weren’t always on the true bias, nor were 
they always symmetrical. It also helped ex- 
plain why, in some dresses with a waist 
seam and two-piece bias-cut skirt, one side 
of the waistline was cut a little deeper. 
To fit a quarter circle to the waist, the 
apex has to be cut away, not straight across, 
but in a concave curve. In drafting this pat- 
tern, the curve would be drawn equidistant 
from the apex. The response of the fabric 
when hungalong this curved edge, however, 
is not equal. On one side, the fabric will 
hang from warp yarns, which won't stretch 
at all. On the opposite side, it will hang 
from weft yarns, which will stretch little or 
much, depending on the weave and yarn 
structure. The central area will hang on 
the bias and stretch a lot. The very center, 
on the true bias, will stretch the most. 
To control the ripples at the hemline, 
one must control the amount of fabric 
stretching into and collapsing under each 
point of the waistline above. The fabric 
must be cut and placed along the waistline 
according to its stretchability at each point. 
The warp grain side will be cut deeper than 
the weft side, and the bias, with the most 
ability to stretch, must be restrained from 
doing too much. At the true bias, I stretch 
the fabric horizontally and force some of 
the fabric into the area of less stretchability. 


Theoretically, each ripple will then have 
the same number of yarns, the same weight, 
and the same degree of stretching. The even 
hemline should persist. 

I made this skirt in 1975. I’ve had it on a 
hanger ever since, just to see if it will de- 
velop an uneven hemline. It has not yet 
hung out. My conclusion is that in draping 
this way, evenly distributing weft and warp 
yarns in each ripple, if there is hang-out, 
each ripple is going to hang out equally. 

I was to learn much later, from one of 
Vionnet’s employees, that Vionnet had also 
devised methods of controlling the bias be- 
fore it was cut and sewn. She weighted the 
bias with lead dressmaking weights, hang- 
ing the fabric on the wall, as shown in the 
drawing on the facing page. A corner of the 
fabric was secured to the wall; then the re- 
mainder was spread in a flat triangle, with 
heavy dressmaking weights attached along 
the bottom. Longer fabric was looped and 
folded back up so two layers could be 
weighted at the same time. In her designs 
that were cut on the bias, and many were 
derived from traditional pattern parts, Vion- 
net prepared all the fabric with the weight- 
ing treatment. In addition, to have more 
control of the hang and fit, she basted cross- 
wise and lengthwise lines on the cloth at 
equal intervals to create a grid. The grid 
was used to match sides of symmetrically 
cut bias parts to one another for assembly. 

My second garment for the Kyoto trip 
was to be a modified version of Vionnet’s 
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personal pajama dress. The pattern called 
for a three-quarter circle. I had a piece of 
black silk shantung that was left over from 
the shirt I was planning to wear with the 
pajamas. One modification would be to cut 
the pants at the natural waist. And, since 
the shantung would be of a stiffer hand 
than the crepe that Vionnet used, the other 
modification was to reduce the fullness at 
the hem. I decided to remove this fullness 
by converting the three-quarter circle into 
a half-circle by folding equally sized and 
placed darts out of the paper pattern from 
hemline to waist and crotch (shaded areas 
in drawing on p. 71). 

Since I was in a rush, I skipped what a 
good dressmaker would have done—try out 
the new shape in muslin before cutting the 
shantung. When I tried the pants on after 
having sewn the crotch seams, I was heart- 
broken. All the ripples were in the back. 
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Bias for stretch combined with gussets and godets for shaping 
spheres create anatomical cuts that match the body’s curves. Kirke’s 
pattern for the dress is at left. (Collection of Judith Bocker Grunberg.) 
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The hemline at the front was flat. It wasn’t 
at all what I had visualized. 

I don’t know why I did what I did next, 
whether it was out of anger, frustration, or 
divine inspiration. I took the scissors and 
slashed from the waist down about 3 in. on 
the grain at the center of each side in front. 
When I pulled open the slashed area, I had 
ripptes at the hemline. I then filled in each 
area with a triangular gusset. I love these 
pants and wear them often. More impor- 
tant, one of the uses of the gusset was at 
last known to me, and this in itself was a 
clue to other, still unsolved mysteries of 
Vionnet’s cuts. 

Sometime after returning from Japan, I 
found a doll almost exactly like the one 
used by Vionnet. With a good, healthy dou- 
bling of the measurements, the patterns 
draped on this doll fit me fine. Now I could 
have first-hand experience in draping the 


styles that most interested me. Having an 
articulated form made achieving graceful- 
fitting sleeves possible; having one this size 
allowed me to see instantly the whole of 
each concept. When draping on a full-size 
dress form, I always have to step back to 
see the entire toile that ’m draping. 

In draping the Vionnet dresses on the 
doll, another theory for the use of the gus- 
sets had surfaced. The doll was made to the 
exaggerated female shape fashionable in 
Vionnet’s time. Vionnet’s garments of the 
30s fit close to the body. The theory was 
that when cloth has been slashed and 
spread and a gusset has been inserted, it 
changes from two- to three-dimensional, 
becoming a virtual sphere. If you think of 
the upper and lower hip areas, and the 
bust, you'll see that this is so. 

When I started to drape, intending to 
verify my theory, it didn’t quite work. After 
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Vionnet cut the white crepe pajama at right 
to sumulate an evening dress. It was worn 
with a wrapped-waist bodice and velvet 
circular cape in 1931. (Photo by George 
Hoyningen-Huene; courtesy of Harvard 
Costume Library.) 


much frustration, I realized that [’d been 
thinking of the body only as convex spheres. 
There’s one huge concavity to be dealt with: 
the waist. I don’t know why it took me so 
long to see that. Vionnet had many gussets 
at the waist. They’re the easiest to drape. 

Back when I was doing research through 
the periodicals, I ran into an expression 
that mystified me. The journalist referred 
to Vionnet’s dresses as “anatomical cuts.” 
Could anything be more anatomical than 
directly dealing with the convex and con- 
cave parts of a woman’s body? Add to it the 
use of bias for stretch, the advantages of 
circular cuts, the twist, and all the dress- 
making considerations. [ve worn all the 
clothes that I duplicated and modified. 
They move better and fit better than any- 
thing else I wear. They are, in addition, 
timeless and elegant. 

From this research and my experience 
in copying, adapting, and draping the work 
of Vionnet, I’ve come to realize how simple 
and logical her choices are, from the shapes 
of the pattern parts to the manipulations of 
the fabric and the precise execution. Cer- 
tainly these are marks of an excellent dress- 
maker. I understand now, especially after 
draping on my wooden doll, that Vionnet 
couldn't have planned any of the concepts 
other than by draping. The pattern parts 
could never have been drafted. The way the 
fabric was laid against the doll and later 
hung away from the body dictated many of 
the choices that Vionnet made in her use 
of the bias and the slash with its gussets 
and gores. As she had said, “You have to 
know the obedience of the fabric.” Certainly 
this was a mark of an excellent technician. 

Vionnet insisted on referring to herself 
as a dressmaker. That is how she described 
herself when I visited her. The former em- 
ployees I met always cringed when I would 
refer to her as a designer. “No,” they would 
say, “she was a technician.” 

Obviously, Vionnet was more. AS a dress- 
maker and technician, she brought into 
being something that had never existed be- 
fore, a way of dividing the surface of the 
body. Then, through her imagination of 
how dresses could be made, she devised 
new pattern parts. This is being an artist. 
Madeleine Vionnet was unquestionably a 
dressmaker extraordinaire. [| 


Betty Kirke, costume conservator at the 
Design Laboratory of The Fashion Insti- 
tute of Technology (FIT ) in New York City, 
is currently completing a book on Mad- 
elerne Vionnet. Photos by Irving Soleri, 
courtesy of the Edward C. Blum Design 
Laboratory, FIT, except where noted. 
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Listings are free but must be of direct interest to 
people who work with textiles. Deadline for the 
Apr./May issue (available Mar. 15) is Jan. 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
ARIZONA: Telararnia Weavers and Spinners. 
Spin the Spider, Weave the Web, Mar. 17-27. Mesa 
Southwest Museum, 53 N. MacDonald, Mesa. 


CALIFORNIA: National Needlework Assn.’s 
Regional Show, Feb. 24-26. Long Beach Con- 
vention Ctr., 300 E. Ocean Blvd., Long Beach. 
Fresno Art Museum. What’s Happening in Lace? 
lecture by Kaethe Kliot, Mar. 12; Needlelace Be- 
yond the Basics, lecture by Otto Thieme, Mar. 18. 
2233 N. First St., Fresno. 

American Museum of Quilts and Textiles. 
Quilts, Mar. 7-Apr. 1. 766 S. Second St., San Jose. 
L.A. County Museum of Art. An American 
Sampler: Folk Art From the Shelburne Museum, 
Mar 23-May 21. 5905 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 
New Pieces Fabric & Chamber Music. Verena 
Levine’s quilts, Feb. 3-Mar. 1; Karen Bernstein’s 
quilts, Mar. 3-Apr. 5. 1597 Solano Ave., Berkeley. 
San Francisco Craft & Folk Art Museum. Mi- 
nority Costume and Textiles of Guizhou Prov- 
ince, People’s Republic of China, till Feb. 26. 
Landmark Bldg. A, Fort Mason, San Francisco. 
Auburn Art Center. Petit point by Judi Keen 
(see back cover), 175 Almond St., Auburn. 


COLORADO: Quilt National ’87 Touring Ex- 
hibition, Feb. 8-Apr. 1. Sangre de Cristo Arts 
and Conference Center, 210 N. Santa Fe, Pueblo. 


FLORIDA: S& Andrew Bay Quilt Guild. Show, 
Feb. 4-19. Jr. Museum, 1731 Jenks Ave., Panama City. 


GEORGIA: Quilts. Display; workshops/lecture by 
Liz Porter, Apr. 6-8. Valdosta State Coll., Valdosta. 


INDIANA: Embroiderers’ Guild of America, 
Indianapolis Chapter. Art & Heirloom, till 
Feb. 26. Conner Prairie Weaver’s Gallery, 13400 
Allisonville Rd., Noblesville. 


IOWA: Paper/Fiber XII, Apr. 1-28. The Arts 
Center, 129 E. Washington, Iowa City. 


MARYLAND: ACC Craft Fair. Winter Market of 
American Crafts, Feb. 14-19, Baltimore Conven- 
tion Center, Pratt & Charles Sts., Baltimore. 
University of Maryland Art Gallery. Amer- 
can Tapestry Weaving, Mar. 27-Apr. 26. University 
of Maryland, College Park. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Art Complex Museum. 
Quilts by Linda Levin, till Mar. 12; New England 
Basket Exhibition, Mar-June. 189 Alden, Duxbury. 


MINNESOTA: ACC Craft Fair. American Craft 
Expo, Mar. 29-Apr. 2. St. Paul Civic Center, 143 
W. 4th St., St. Paul. 


MISSOURI: Art Nouveau in Munich: Masters 
of the Jugendstil, Mar. 30-May 28. St. Louis Art 
Museum, Forest Park, St. Louis. 


NEW YORK: Cooper-Hewitt Museum. Purses, 
Pockets, Pouches, till Mar. 5; L-Art de Vivre: Deco- 
rative Arts and Design in France, 1789-1989, 
Mar. 30-July 16. 2 E 91st, NYC. 

Knitting Guild of America, Westchester Chap- 
ter. Slide show/lecture by Kaffe Fassett, Mar. 19. 
Marymount College, Nepern. Rd., Tarrytown. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Costume In- 
stitute. From Queen to Empress: Victorian Dress, 
1837-1877, till Apr. 16. 5th Ave. & 82nd St., NYC. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Allentown Art Museum. 
Resist-Printed Textiles, till May 21. 5th & Court 
Sts., Allentown. 


OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma Art Center. Young 
Americans 1988, Oklahoma City (see p. 14). 
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OREGON: Northwest Quilters 15th Annual 
Show, Mar. 19-25. Portland State University, Smith 
Center Ballroom, 1825 S.W. Bdwy., Portland. 


TENNESSEE: Currents ’89: Crafts Triennial. 
Fiber, fabric, paper, mixed media, Mar. 6-31. Mid- 
die Tennessee State University, Murfreesboro. 
Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts. Ani- 
mal Imagery: New Forms, New Functions, Feb. 24- 
May 20. ASAC, 556 Parkway, Gatlinburg. 


TEXAS: Fine Arts Galleries, Texas Woman’s 
Univ. Woven Structures in the Computer Age, 
Mar. 6-24. Oakland & Texas Sts., Denton. 
Quilters’ Guild of East Texas. Annual Azalea 
Quilt Show, Mar. 31-Apr. 2. Harvey Hall Annex, 
East Texas Fairgrounds, 2000 W. Front, Tyler. 


UTAH: Mary M. Atwater Weavers’ Guild. A 
Tribute to the Natural World, 10th biennial fiber 
show, Mar. 10-Apr. 16. Utah Museum of Natural 
History, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 


VIRGINIA: Torpedo Factory Art Center. Night 
& Day, wearable art, till Feb. 28; Oriental Odys- 
sey, fiber interpretations, Mar. 1-Apr. 30. 105 N. 
Union St., Alexandria. 

DeWitt Wallace Decorative Arts Gallery. Trea- 
sured Textiles from the Private Collection of Cora 
Ginsburg, till Sept. 4. Colonial Williamsburg. 


WASHINGTON: Seattle Weavers’ Guild. Func- 
tional Fibers ‘89: Giving Poetic Form to the Prag- 
matic, Mar. 3-Apr. 2. Northwest Crafts Center, Se- 
attle Center. 

Women and Their Quilts: A Washington State 
Centennial Tribute. Apr. 28-May 14. Fort Walla 
Walla Museum, Myra Rd., Walla Walla. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: Textile Museum. Embroi- 
dery in Morocco and Fabrics of Africa, till Feb. 12; 
Textiles from Chichicastenango, Guatemala, till 
Mar. 26. 2320 ‘S’ St. N.W. 

The Weaving Arts. Stanley Bulbach’s carpets, 
till Apr. 7. American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 1333 H St., N.W. 


CANADA: Surfacing ’89. High Touch, fiber/fabric 
surface design, Mar. 13-Apr. 22. New Museum for 
Textiles, Centre Ave., Toronto, ON. 


TOURS 

Greece: Folk Art & Antiquities. Led by Ruth 
Truett, sponsored by Congress of Illinois Histori- 
cal Societies and Museums, June 19-July 2. De- 
posit due ASAP. Cathy Williams, Dolphin, Inc., 
Box 584, Elmhurst, IL 60126; (312) 834-6927. 
Fiber Arts Tour to Ireland & Scotland. Led 
by Pat Morse, June 20-July 5. Full payment due 
45 days before tour. Denise Montgomery, CSI 
Travel, 1325 Howe Ave., Suite 212, Sacramento, 
CA 95825; (916) 921-0382 or (800) 638-0152. 
Peru/Bolivia Weaving Trip. Led by John A. 
Davis, July 5-17, payment due 60 days before 
tour. Holbrook Travel, 3540 N.W. 13th St., 
Gainesville, FL 32609; (800) 451-7111. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 
Florida Tropical Weavers Guild Annual Con- 
ference, Apr. 14-16, Holiday Inn West, Gaines- 
ville, FL. Sigrid Piroch, Mary Elizabeth Laughlin, 
Lissa Hunter, Celia Quinn. Contact N. Smith, 16201 
Aura Lane, Bokeelia, FL 33922; (813) 238-5364. 
New England Weavers’ Seminar, Amherst, MA. 
Speakers, July 14-16: Warren Seelig, Ed Franque- 
mont, Suzanne Baizerman. Workshops, July 17-19: 
Peggy Osterkamp, Michele Wipplinger. Contact 
K. Bardwell, R.D. Box 291, Craryville, NY 12521. 
Northwest Regional Spinners Assn. Spin-in 
Conference, May 19-21, George Fox College, New- 
berg, OR. Linda Clark, NWRSA, 3565 S.E. Hill 
Rd., Milwaukie, OR 97306; (503) 654-2957. 
Fiber Arts in the ’90s Symposium, Mar. 30- 
Apr. 2. Rita Buchanan, Randall] Darwall, Zoé Lan- 
easter, Joan Lintault, John McQueen, Jon Riis. 




















Sawtooth Center for Visual Design, 226 N. Mar- 
shall, Winston-Salem, NC 27101; (919) 723-7395. 
Knitting Guild of America Natl. Convention, 
Apr. 27-May 1, Denver, CO. Registration: Catalog- 
size SASE (65¢) to Box 1606, Knoxville, TN 37901. 
Textile Research Institute 1989 Annual Con- 
ference, Apr. 5-6, Capital Hilton, 16th and K Sts., 
N.W., Washington, DC. TRI, 601 Prospect Ave., 
Box 625, Princeton, NJ 08542; (609) 924-3150. 
American Sewing Guild Natl. Convention, 
Mar. 19-22, Long Beach, CA. SASE: ASG, Box 
50936, Indianapolis, IN 46250; (317) 845-9128. 
American Sewing Guild Seminar, Phoenix 
Chapter, Feb. 11, The Springs, Scottsdale, AZ. 
Pants That Fit, Sandra Betzina; The Best of the 
Sewing Workshop, Marcy Tilton. SASE: ASG, 2026 
E. Cairo Dr., Tempe, AZ 85282; (602) 934-8459. 
Costume Society of America Annual Meeting, 
May 3-6, Denver, CO. Ethnic Dress: Origins & In- 
fluences. Registration begins in February: CSA, 
Box 73, Earleville, MD 21919; (301) 275-2329. 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 
Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts. Work- 
shops: Fabric, fiber, basketry, paper, Feb. 27-Mar. 24. 
Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738; (615) 436-5860. 
Canadian Embroiderers’ Guild. Workshop with 
Constance Howard & Margaret Stephenson-Coole, 
June 12-23. Brescia College, University of West- 
ern Ontario. Lorraine Roy, Box 541, Station B., 
London, ON N6A 4W1, Canada; (519) 434-8436. 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum. Workshops: Bead Knit- 
ted Purses, Alice Korach, Feb. 3 or 4; Canvas Em, 
broidery Pocket or Pouch, Carolyn Ambuter, Feb. 10 
or 11. 2 E. 91st St, NYC 10128; (212) 860-6868. 
Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. Workshops: 
Color, textile design, basketry, pattern grading, 
surface design, ikat, Feb. 3-Mar. 12. 8245 S.W. 
Barnes Rd., Portland, OR 97225; (503) 297-5544. 


COMPETITIONS 

Courthouse Quilt Conference Show, Apr. 7-9, 
Geneva, IL. Juried, open to all quilters. Entry dead- 
line, Mar. 1. SASE: Geneva Chamber of Commerce, 
Box 481, Geneva, IL 60134; (312) 232-6060. 
Minnesota Crafts Festival, June 24-25, College 
of St. Catherine, St. Paul, MN. Deadline Mar. 1. 
SASE: MCC-Festival, Suite 308, 528 Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis, MN 55408; (612) 333-7789. 
Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. Designed to 
Wear, May 12. One-of-a-kind wearables by U’S. art- 
ists. Slides due Mar. 6. Contact OSAC, 8245 S.W. 
Barnes Rd., Portland, OR 97225; (503) 297-5544. 
Guilford Handcrafts 32nd Annual Crafts 
Exposition, July 13-15. All crafts. Applications 
due Mar. 10. Joyce Wright, GH, Box 589, 411 
Church St., Guilford, CT 06437; (203) 453-5947. 
Expressions in Quilting ’89, June/July/August. 
Open, juried exhibitions sponsored by Barring- 
ton Area Arts Council. Slides due Mar. 15. SASE: 
Box 1266, Barrington, IL 60011; (812) 382-5626. 
FiberAlaska ’89 Art Show, June 17-30. Juried 
international, all fiber. Slides due Apr. 1. SASE: 
FiberAlaska 89, Box 110827, Anchorage, AK 99511. 
Sylvia Design and Yarn Works Competition, 
Apr. 10-29. Neck Charmers, wearable neck pieces. 
Deadline, Apr. 1. SASE: SDYW, 104 S. Columbus 
St. Alexandria, VA 22314; (703) 549-7006. 

The Knitting Guild of America Design Com- 
petition, Apr. 26. Judging at national conven- 
tion, Denver, CO, prior to opening. Designs due 
Apr. 10. Contact TKGA, Box 1060, Knoxville, TN 
37901, (615) 524-2401. 

Westmoreland Art Nationals, June 5-19 (Young- 
wood, PA)/July 1-4 (Greensburg, PA). All craft art. 
Slides due Apr. 20. SASE (56¢): WAHF-T, Box 203, 
RD 12, Greensburg, PA 15601; (412) 836-1703. 
Fiberart ’89 International, Sept. 16-Oct. 8, 
Pittsburgh Center for the Arts. Slides due May 9. 
Sylvia Marko, Registrar, 502 Pin Oak Dr., Glen- 
shaw, PA 15116; (412) 487-1180. 
Quilting-By-The-Lake. Musical Medley IT, inter- 
preting piece of music in a quilt, August. Slides 
or photos due June 1. Mary Bowne, 88 Lincklaen 
St., Cazenovia, NY 13035; (315) 655-9361. 
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CLEAN NEW ZEALAND WOOL 


Premium quality NEW ZEALAND Romney, Coopworth and Perendale fleeces, Each is 
hand selected for you, the serious hands pinner. 


We offer the Romney fleece in a number of natural shades, ranging from dark brown 
through to white. The Coopworth and Perendale fleeces are available in white only. 
Packed in 6 Ib lots our beautiful white or naturally shaded wool costs the same per 
pound as follows: US$4.45 per Ib for 54 Ibs or more 

US$4.75 per Ib for 12-48 Ibs 

US$5.00 per Ib for 6 Ibs 


Prices include postage, insurance, all documentation and airmail advice when the 
wool is shipped. 


If you would like to examine some examples of the top quality fleeces we export all 
over the world, we will send you obligation free samples at no charge to you. Send 
your name and adatress to: 


Carol and Malcolm Dewe, 
P.O. Box 93, Feilding 5600, 




















Let us introduce you to... .. \, 





The International Quilt Magazine 


* Beautiful Color Photographs 
* Original, Exciting Full-Size Patterns 
* Book Reviews — Guild News 
* Creative Designers and Techniques | 





A Star on the Quilt Magazine Scene 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $16. for 6 issues (1 YEAR), $30. for 12 issues 
Canadas Add $4. @ ycar. Other countries: Add $6. @ year, U. S, funds only. 


SEND TO: Quilting Today, P.O. Box 1549 TI 
Martinez, Caltfornia 94553-0549 








rug hobbyists . . . 
NEW ELECTRIC 
TUFT HOOK NEEDLE 
WILL SPEED YOUR WORK 
GIVE YOU PROFESSIONAL 

LOOKING RESULTS! 


Unique Handwoven 


Sabvics For t Clothe wy 


& Intewn 





e Natural fibers 
e Pre-shrunk & pressed 
¢ Needs no special handling 
| ¢@ Fabric available by the yard 















ECONOMY PRICED 
\ MACHINE KNITTING CONED YARNS 


When your machine knitting projects 
require economy as well as clear 
colors and good looks, ask for Mary 
Lue's Yarns. Choose from a complete 
Mm line of first quality basics. All 
eaSy-care acrylic for active knit- 
Bear. 3/15, 2/15, 3/11, 4/8, 2/24 
) sizes. Write for the location of 
S your nearest dealer and send $2 .00 
\ for a complete sample co\or card. 





a FREE DETAILS... 
if MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
ws 






Even if you’ve never hooked a rug or 
wallhanging before, Rumpelstiltskin's 
exclusive Electric Tuft Hook Needle 
can help make you an expert in hours 
.. in fact, you can complete a beautiful rug in a 
single weekend! 
Complete, easy-to-follow instructions, and a free 
catalog of 46 different designs included with 
every needle. 
Reward yourself, personally or financially. Write 
for details of Rumpeistiltskin’s exclusive Electric 
Tuft Hook Needle today. 


SENO FOR FREE INFORMATION - NO OBLIGATION! 











Complete set of fabric samples 
available for $1.00. Write to: 








Knight Cloth 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 2106 N. 5th St. 











te Ot Saosin Bismarck, N.D. 58501 iia. 
Mary Lue’s Knitting World 701-255-7251 | City State 7 a 
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r Maii to: Rumpelistiltskin’s 
St. Peter, MN S6082 


Rt. 1, Box 915, Hillsboro, OR 97124 
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Knitting history 
by Deborah Newton 


Until now the story of handknitting has 
come to us in bits and pieces. There has 
been no one volume that tells the 
complete history of the craft. My 
knowledge of the history of American 
knitting in particular has been limited to 
the sweaters I’ve seen in the magazines 
still circulating from the last three or four 
decades. The two books discussed here, 
by Richard Rutt and Anne L. Macdonald, 
have done much to answer my questions. 
They form an interesting pair, worth 
reading together. Direct comparison is 
difficult, since they are vastly different in 
the material they cover, their structure, 
and their point of view; but together they 
present a wealth of fascinating material 
that has not been readily accessible. 
Rutt attempts to cover world knitting, 
whereas Macdonald confines herself to 
America. While Macdonald’s book is a 
treat in itself, it also fills some of the 
spaces in Rutt’s book, which lacks 
American material. Neither book is light 
reading, but both are worth the effort. 
These works of historical research are 
energized by the fact that both authors 
are avid knitters. The vast notes and 
bibliographies will reward the serious 
student but shouldn’t put off the average 
knitter. My knitting has already begun 
to be influenced by these books. I want to 
relive the turning of an ancient stocking’s 
heel, and I have visions of new motifs, 
inspired by antique works. But, best of 
all, if I ever thought handknitting would 
disappear, I certainly don’t think so now. 


The History of Hand Knitting, by 
Richard Rutt. Interweave Press, 

306 N. Washington Ave., Loveland, CO 
80537; 1987; $24.95; hardcover, 248 pp. 
Interesting as Richard Rutt’s book is, I 
have mixed feelings about it. Its visual 
presentation and structure remind me 
of my old Western Civilization textbook, 
and the prose is occasionally difficult. 
While history needn’t be easy reading, I 
feel that every attempt should have 
been made to make the book as inviting 
as possible. It took some concentration, 
but I did enjoy it. However, I’m afraid 
many are skimming a book that should 
be read carefully, since I’ve already seen 
Rutt’s comments about Shakespeare’s 
line, “Sleep that Knits up the ravelled 
sleeve of care,” misunderstood in a 
major knitting magazine. 

After providing a chronological history 
from ancient times to the present, with 
an emphasis on Knitting in the British 
Isles, Rutt isolates some of the more juicy 
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bits of British knitting history. I would 
have preferred these interspersed in the 
earlier chapters. Next comes a short 
treatment of American and Eastern 
knitting. The book ends with a good 
glossary and an interesting bibliography. 

I sensed there was information 
missing from Rutt’s book. Surprisingly, 
knitting guilds are hardly mentioned, 
and the sections about American and 
Eastern knitting seem tacked on—very 
incomplete for a book that claims to be a 
history of handknitting. 

Despite my criticisms, I admire Rutt’s 
extensive research and his desire to clear 
up knitting misconceptions. He traces 
the origins of knitting, quoting from 
literature and the popular publications 
of each period, and he alludes to works of 
art depicting knitting. I like his 
descriptions of early fabrics, knitting 
imposters, that have confused the 
experts. Rutt is also passionate about 
removing mystery and unnecessary 
romanticism from the craft. 

The book contains many excellent 
black-and-white photos and 14 color 
photos. Sometimes the lack of color or 
the choice of what to show in color is 
frustrating. There are also many 
inspiring pattern charts taken from 
famous works of knitting. 

I was affected by one bold, ongoing 
theme. Rutt doesn’t allow us to forget that 
the most important product in knitting 
history was the stocking. The leisure 
knitting of our own century makes us 
think, wrongly, that larger garments were 
always common. I was struck by the 
image of hundreds of thousands of pairs 
of stockings that were made out of 
necessity by women, men, and children— 
an astounding output in fine-gauge 
yarn with imperfect needles. Because 
most knitters today knit for fun or self- 
expression, I kept wondering whether 
pleasure even entered the picture when 
knitting was an economic necessity. 


No Idle Hands: The Social History of 
American Hand Knitting, by Anne L. 
Macdonald. Ballantine Books, 

201 E. 50th St., New York, NY 10022; 
1988; $19.95; hardcover, 484 pp. 

While Rutt’s book highlights the great 
personalities of knitting, Anne 
Macdonald’s heroes and heroines are 

the average knitters of American history, 
both current and long forgotten. 
Macdonald traces American knitting only, 
from colonial days to the present; and 
although she pays attention to historical 
events, she never fails to emphasize 

that the “never-idle hands” belonged to a 
lively, creative, knit-loving public. Don’t 


let the quiet appearance of this book fool 
you—Macdonald’s style is very enjoyable. 

If you’ve forgotten your American history, 
you'll be pleasantly reminded while 
learning about American knitting. 

No knitter will fail to see himself or 
herself or find a favorite friend or relative 
in the pages of this book. The introduction 
will capture you immediately, with funny 
and touching quotations from today’s 
knitters. The public continues to speak 
throughout the book, with excerpts 
from diaries, newspapers, and popular 
publications of each period. Some 
readers will also be surprised at what is 
happening in knitting today. 

Macdonald shows how knitting continues 
to find its place in daily activities, 
relationships, and political and charitable 
work in every part of the country. There 
are references to all kinds of knitting 
projects and yarns and to the growth and 
gradual refinement of knitting instructions. 
I enjoyed reading about past fads and 
curiosities—“clouds,” muffattees, pulse 
warmers, and knit shoes. 

Here, too, handknit stockings figured 
prominently. Socks and stockings even 
served in one part of the country as 
legal tender for a brief time. One 
delightful anecdote finds George 
Washington taking time away from 
politics to worry about whether his 
slave “Lame Peter” was keeping up with 
the quota of handknit stockings 
necessary for the household. 

But the real strength of Macdonald’s 
book is that it is so much more than the 
tale of American knitting. Macdonald 
presents a clear look at the role of women 
in the home and their gradual movement 
into a more active role in the world of 
work and politics. She also reveals 
women’s hopes for successes beyond the 
domestic sphere, showing how knittting 
skills allowed knitters to participate in 
fund-raising and war efforts but provided 
little or no income. Students of women’s 
studies will find this book fascinating, 
and those who are not so familiar with 
the struggles of their female ancestors 
will be enjoyably enlightened. 

At the same time, Macdonald never 
neglects male knitters. Also interesting 
was knitting’s role in American 
consumerism and advertising. My favorite 
of the many carefully chosen 
black-and-white photos shows two 
rather elderly gentlemen knitting on a 
park bench at the Navy Knitting Bee in 
Central Park in 1918. 


Deborah Newton, a knitwear designer 


from Providence, RI, is a frequent 
contributor to Threads. 


Threads Magazine 


Stepping 
Through 
Time 


Minnesota Quilters Annual Show 


Mankato State University, Mankato, Minnesota 
June 10-12, 1989 


Workshops and 
lectures by national 
teachers; merchant 
mall; small quilt 
auction; banquet 


For more information, send 
45¢ postage to: 

Dorothy Stish 

3511 Maplewood Dr. N.E. 
Minneapolis, MN 55418 


EASY 


LEARNING 
VIDEO 


MACHINE KNITTING 
VIDEOS & WORKBOOKS | 


e THE MACHINE KNITTING SERIES e 
(FOR JAPANESE MACHINES) 


e THE PASSAP TUTORIAL SERIES e 


CANADA The String Slinger USA 


P.O. BOX 5235, Stn. B P.O. BOX 23272 
VICTORIA BC V8RE6EN4 CHATTANOOGA, TN 37422 
(604) 386-2688 (615) 843-0272 


For all who love their Vikings! 
12 chapters, 39 lessons, 204 pages, 4 
color pages: decorative stitches, Pic- 
tograms and Satin Elements, machine 
applique and embroidery, quilting, cut- 
work, and more! 

"Adventurous and creative, easy to follow 
and fun to explore. Jan Saunders and 
Jackie Dodson inspire us to discover the 
full potential of this amazing sewing 
machine." --Andrea Nynas, Viking White 
Sewing Machine Company 


Send $14.95 ($15.79 CA residents) 
postpaid or send stamped addressed 
envelope for more details, including 
Know Your Bernina ($12.95), 
Know Your Sewing Machine 
($14.95) + other books. Meanwhile, 
hug your sewing machine. 








Jackie Dadson with lan Saunders 
jg, Foreword by Robbie Fanning 


Oaeby: 


Robbie Fanning, Open Chain 
PO Box 2634-T 
Menlo Park, CA 94026 





YAR Ni S FROM EVERYWHERE « FOR EVERYTHING 
& © © ivi Ss FLOOR e TAPESTRY e TABLE « NAVAJO 


SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 
Spindles e carders e fleece e other fibers « weaving accessories « books 
-0@e8 


PENDLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure 


neoomdlilon, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 « Jordan Rd. ¢ Sedona « Arizona 86336 * 602/282-3671 
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With its lush and colorful il- 
lustrations, its carefully documented articles, Ornament brings 
you in-depth coverage of contemporary jewelry and clothing, 
as well as inspiring features on ancient and ethnic adornment. 


Ornament promotes original 
design, cultivates knowledge and research, features resources for 
the artist, supports galleries and shops, and encouragescollecting. 
A subscription to Ornament is a must! 





Foreign orders add $4 for postage 


OR 


Send your check or money order 
in U.S. Currency to: 


ORNAMENT 

POST OFFICE BOX 35029 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
90035 


Interested in Advertising? 
Please call for a media kit. 
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: a complete resource fabric sample sets North respirators pH test 
The Concannon Collection Lumiére metallic, pearlescent, iridescent fabric paint fabric sample sets 
51 Grove Street @ San Rafael, California 94901 Liquid Procion H dyes for hand painting product safety information 
ia @— fabric crayons fan blender brushes shibugami color for the fiber arts 
Starter sets for all fabric paints Jelana dyes for wool and silk 
Belvedere design books color chart silk gauze counter balance scale 
color chart orders shipped within 48 hours cassava paste resist 
fiber reactive dyes technical direction wholesale price list 
Inkodye technical direction paste resist supplies synthetic indigo 
natural fiber fabrics by the yard or bolt color for the fiber arts 
. Ver y reasonable safety goggles bamboo fabric stretchers rubber gloves tie-dye kit 

PES Colour Index Neopaque opaque fabric paint Synthrapol detergent 
artistic guidance dyes for paper makers starter sets for all dyes 
Procion MX fiber reactive dyes instructional books glass pipettes 
natural beeswax 56% acetic acid Euro-tex air cure fabric paint 
detail brushes plastic poly ikat tape brushes and tools design books 
tsutsugaki supplies dye disposal information Japanese thimbles 
Neopaque opaque fabric paint Japanese art supplies soda ash 
Fibracron fiber reactive dyes dye transfer paper technical backup 
color chart orders shipped within 48 hours cassava paste resist 


paste resist supplies brushes komon nuka 
Takes al Tost nO POE Space: instructional book technical direction 


Displays & stores Quilt during or complete resource dyes for quilters 


after Quilting. All Quilts katazome supplies safety spectacles 
up to 120"long; no basting. 


Sear oronete’? | CERULEAN BLUE LTD 


® Direct importers 
e Exclusive selection 
of luxury natural 


fiber yarns 
e Custom-dyed colors 


We would be pleased to send shade cards of our introductory collection. $3.00. 










The only VERTICAL QUILT FRAME 
50 new it's patented* 
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Rucker Rack™ COLOR FOR THE FABER ARTS 
1547 S. Virginia St., #7 
Reno, NV 89502 P.0,Box 21168 Seattle, WA 98111-3168 USA 206-443-7744 
(702) 329-5544 1988 Color Catalog with Color Chart (56 pages) $4.50 (USS) 


ping, Continental US. *US Pat.#4,736,535__ 








YLI has metallics: 


¥LI Corporation (Candlelight Metallic yarn, hand 
and machine metallic embroidery thread, 
metallic couching threads. Each is first rate! 


Rush $2.50 for color cards to: 
YLI Corporation 
45 West 300 North 
Provo, Utah 84601 

YLI Corporation 800-854-1932 









NOTIONS 
CATALOG 


OVER 1,200 HARD-TO-FIND 
Sewing ¢ Craft * Quilting 
Notions, Books & Videos 


Always A 20% Discount! 


Send $1 S/H To: WHOLESALE INQUIRIES INVITED 
x P.O. Box 22312 THM2 
lotilde Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33335 


78 Threads Magazine 


Proudly presents autographed copies of 
NO IDLE HANDS 
THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF AMERICAN KNITTING 
by its historian/president, 
Anne L. Macdonald 
Published by Ballantine Books 


Each copy: $19.95 Number 

Shipping and Handling, each copy: $2. 

Maryland Residents add 5% sales tax 

TOTAL —— 
Mail checks to GREAT SCOT, 5606 Mohican Road, 
Bethesda, MD 20816 





Marketplace 


NATURAL COLORED HANDSPUN WOOL YARN 


Fine, luxurious, soft wool yarn - natural colors and blends 
Prices starting at $1.00 per oz. - discounts available on larger orders. 
Fleeces and unscoured wool batts also available 
For Further details send SASE to: 

Peacock Ans 
1010 South 138 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 


PRAI 


| YOLO WOOL PRODUCTS RIE 
COLLECTION 


Soff, luxurious garment leathers 
Swatches $3.00 


| From Select Local Woo! Introducing from Australia 


| COMFORTER BATS| | KNITTING 
| - QUILT BATS|| YARN 


Remnant bags available, Fast delivery 


Prairie Collection 
RR#1, Box 63 
Meservey, lowa 50457 
Ph. 515-358-6344 


YARN + SLIVER | | seiecec. Netwratcored, 2p | 


REYNOLDS YARNS 


LOPI - Bulky Wool 
54 colors available 


Reusable BONFIT DRESS PATTERNER 100% ANDEAN ALPACA - wstd wt 
|| ¢ \ adjusts to any size, adopts to any style. 21 colors available 


Send $2 for Sample Packet 
RT. 3 Box 171 D-4 Woodland, CA 95695 (916) 756-7716 








KNIT KING KNITTING MACHINES 
Discounted prices for the experienced. 
Angora Fiber $7 oz ppd. Handspun Angora & blends. 




















| . \ \ \ Hailed by experts as the most important aes HIG Hf Valley FIBRE. S 
[Ps | \ | , sewing invention in decades! Cottons & Blends + 4794 N. Benson Rd. 
\"\\ Free Brochure: send name to ountain, MI 49410 
: =) WW \\ ALFA Sales, P.O. Box 296, $5 for samples and prices efone ye see ees 
; : Send self addressed stamped envelope for information 
aa Dept. 1-9, Valls Gate, NY 12584 of credited to first $50 order 


Concord Yarn Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


(302) 478-5476 
ow anted to do to wool, but were afraid to! 


Sate Superwash Anti- 


tickle Wool and other ma- 
chine washable yarns, on 
cones from England. 
Ex Card $2 


The Wool Room 


Newly expanded, The Wool Room wishes to 
provide you with the best products for weaving, 
spinning, knitting and basketry: 


Schacht, Louet and Ashford products 


-free shipping- 
eal Woolee Winders for Schacht, 
Louet and Ashford wheels 


BOND knitting frames ($200), 
discounted knitting and weaving yarns 
knitting needles, reed and cane 
exotic fibers and fleece 
books and more! 

by appointment: Mail order: 
(914) 241-1910 LSASE for catalogue Laurelton Road 
Susan and Nancy (65 cents postage) Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 


SINGER, BROTHER & TOYOTA 
KNITTING MACHINES 


e Accessories and yarns e 
e Discount Prices e 
Free shipping over $250.00 
Fast, Dependable Service since 1981 


THE KNITTING GALLERY 
1331 West Fayette Street 
Syracuse, NY 13204 
(315) 422-0079 
May 6,7, 1989 
HOME OF THE ANNUAL 
SYRACUSE KNITTING MACHINE 
SEMINAR 


TESTRABRIGS 
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Everything you've » 


a Imports 


P.O. Box 6321-T 
804-784-4024 Richmond, VA 23230 


Beautiful, Challenging 
Sweater Kits 





Uniquely Yours by Allanson 





Ee SMOCKING BOOKS Offers a line of sweater kits for 
FABRICS READY FOR PRINTING, <n © Fabric and Lace sale-20% off today's knitters. Imported and 
DYEING, PAINTING, ETC <9 ® Smocking Dots, Blue or Yellow $2.20 ea. domestic yarns. ONSET Oa 
( Lg} ¢ 1 Ply Shetland Wool, 500 yds. $5.00 styles. All kits contain full 
COTTON o WOOL ) Paces enc me, instructions, necessary yarns and 
cs pee a supplement page -- detailing the 
SOLES 0 VISCOSE ae Staging io 10% of ander witha sandinnam alteration process to make your 
of $2.50 arment Uniquely Yours. 
CATALOG AVAILABLE Catalog $3.50 ($2.50 refunded w/order) of or Brochure send SASE 
many styles of handmade collar patterns, French (business size) to: 


ON REQUEST 


Lace, Swiss Embroideries, Battenberg Lace sup- 


* * * plies, Smocking Patterns, Soft Toy Patterns, No- 
tions, Books & Henry’s Attic yarn. ee Yours by Allanson 
P.O. Box 420 PGi geared, N.J. USA 08846 | | Leftover designer fabrics, calicos, delicate cot- O. Box 523 
zOuS6> cone tons - $6.00 for swatches ($3.00 refunded w/fab- Camp Hill, PA 17011 





ric order - catalog included). 







Garden Fairies Trading Company “ 
O.Box 5770, Santa Rosa CA 95402 ve 
707-526-5907 


MINI CONES 
FROM SIGNAL THREAD COMPANY 


We have the perfect product for the home sew- 
ing market. Available in 145 Colors ready for 


FITTING PROBLEMS? 
THE ULTRA FIT® METHOD 








HAZELCRAFTS, Dept. T 
P.O.Box 175, Woburn, MA 01801 


(Wholesale inquiries invited) 


WILL MAKE THEM DISAPPEAR m Hazelcrafts: immediate delivery. High quality 70/2 Spun Poly- 
FIT PATTERNS THE COUTURE WAY WITH THE: the ester, made in the USA, 2,000 yards per cone. 
© ULTRA FIT body units ee a Repeat sie eee ou et dozah 
: tage ae ig Na) arKetpiace!: Used in all sportswear, blouses, shirts, slacks, 

¢ ULTRA FIT video tapes on fitting Pe skirts, etc. We accept VISA, MASTER CARD, and 

© ULTRA FIT fitting workshops 5 fs we over 60 books & patterns ¢ AMERICAN EXPRESS. Send $5.00 for color card 

@ ULTRA FIT books fi yarns ® needles © accessories catalog, or to place orders call 1-800-THREADS. 
: tags ® cards ® gifts 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG even T-shirts for knitters! 
S 1.00 Hionne : 
ULTRA FIT...T end $ for Catalog for Knitters to a) (we 521 Airport Road 


P.O. Box 407...Yonkers, N.Y. 10705 Chattanooga, TN 37421 


1-800-THREADS 





(914) 963-4837 
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Marketplace 


MERINO 
YARN 


THE WORLD’S FINEST WOOL 
Spun from fleece grown by our own prize- 
winning Merino sheep. Wonderfully soft yarn 
that is a pleasure to work with. Available in 

_yOUSE natural white and grey. 

Pa % Send $1 for samples. 


© 
BS ~ Morehouse Yarn 
RD 2 Box 408 


MERINOS Red Hook, NY 12571 


100% POLYESTER 
CONE THREAD 
ESPECIALLY FOR 
SERGERS AND SEWING 
MACHINES 
100 colors @ 6000 yds. 


$2.99 oa 


Minumum of three cones 
(Add $2 S/H) 


THREAD DISCOUNT SALES 

Dept. T 5960 East Florence 

Box 2277 

BELL GARDENS, CA 90201 
(213)560-8177 Mon.-Sat. 10-6 
(213)562-3438 Pacific Time 
Established 1962 


FOR FREE CATALOG SEND LONG SASE 


GARMENT & EXOTIC LEATHERS 


-Garment Cow 
-Plongé Cow 
-Pigsuede 
-Embossed Pig -Haircalf 
-Embossed Lamb -Stencilled Haircalf 


Send $3.00 SASE (45¢) for swatch cards. 


Leo G. Stein & Co. 
4314 N. California 
Chicago, IL 60618 


-Whipsnake 
-Baby Python 
-Adult Python 


HERE’S GREAT FABRIC VALUES 


Famous PENDLETON 100% wool suitings, plains & fancies. Send $3.00 
for swatches and prices. $5.00 first order credit given on minimum 2 
yard order. Fabric is priced below regular retail. Genuine PENDLETON 


label for your garment with each order. OPPENHEIM‘S, Dept. 3872, 
North Manchester, IN 46962 


Classic and fashion fabrics, including children’s patterns, at substan- 


tial savings. Send $2.00 for current swatch offering good for a $3.00 


credit on first $20.00 order. After first order is received, you will con- 


tinue to receive swatches FREE of charge. OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 383, 


North Manchester, IN 46962 


KNIT-KITS 


THE BEST OF 
EUROPEAN & 
AMERICAN 
DISSES 


FREE SAMPLES 


YOVVIS. «. 


P.O. Box 434 (Dept T) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(508) 278-7733 


10a.m. to 4p.m. Tues.-Sat. 
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HANDWOVEN THAI IKAT 
FABRICS 
Indigo-dyed cotton 
SEND SASE + $1 FOR SAMPLES 
MERKONG RIVER TEXTILES 


Bi24 OUEEN ANNES DR. 
SILVER SPRING, MD 20910 


EARTH GUILD 


Tools ¢ Materials ¢ Books—for Crafts 


Asheville NC 28801 
Weca~ 1-800-327-8448 


: CATALOG available—$2 
(credited to first order) 
MON-SAT ¢ 10AM - 6 PM | 


WEAVING °« SPINNING | 

KNITTING ¢ CROCHET | 

Af | BASKETRY & CANING | 

” DYEING & SURFACE DESIGN | 

NETTING ¢ POTTERY HAND TOOLS | 
BEADS * WOODCARVING ¢ BOOKS 


ARTS & CRAFTS 
Spend a summer week or two living 
and learning in a VERMONT 
country setting. Wide variety of 
courses. Send $1. for catalog. 

FLETCHER FARM SCHOOL 

FOR THE ARTS & CRAFTS 

Dem. T RR 1, Bow 14] 
cy Ludlow. VT 05149 ~ 
VERY SPECIALS 


100% Wools from the Shetland Isles 
We carry Jamieson & Smith Yarns and... 
Alice Starmore’s Book of Fair Isle Knitting 
Yarn for Gibbie Shawls, Lace Knitting, Aran 
Knitting. Books, Patterns. 


gp sh ALOR, 


202-686-KNIT 





5428 MacArthur Blvd N.W. 
Washington, DC 20016 

Send $3 for the Shade Card - 
Refundable with first purchase 


Handspun kid mohair yarns 
merino/sitk, wools & other blends Natural & hand-dyed 
Hand-dyed millspun yarns 
solids/rainbows - special blends 
- LSASE for info $10 for yarn samples 


eis P.O. 531T 
NOah Grove mtg 


(8021387. 5205 








Ce) oe 


L_ 4 Wee 


Tors 7/a° _ w/e bh Geol 
24F6 5/5" (LAr wording } 


103 44/4" White w/Gold 
éb2 6/0" Witte w/ Gold 











——_——_— 
23C 5/8” White w/Blue & Gold 
600D 1 1/4" White w/Biue & Gold 


BOOK 14 4/4" White w/Grey 
81K 7/8" White w/Grey 
Beautifully woven with your name in matching printed script, these 
lovely labels are the ultimate "Finishing Touch" for your handiwork. 

Other slyies available. Postage is prepaid. No COD's, please. 
42 for $3.25 « 20 for $5.00 © 40 for $7.00 
400 for $14.00 « 250 for $24.00 « 500 for $37.00 
(Prices based on one name — one style, Do not split order) 
Charm Woven Labeils® 
Box 30027 « Dept. TH « Portland, OR 97230 
Size and care labels available. 


Wivicetl P hepeamat iene, 
Slimere 
Tops 
Sharies 
Wool 4 Alpaca 
Salk Top 
Lotton Top 
Sspuniniereg AP eels Rosle 
& Equipment Spinning 
Wheeia 


— WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS — 


CALIFORNIA COLOR THE WEAVER BIRD 
1075 West 20th P.O.Box 142, 
Upland, CA 91786 Grafton, OH 44044 
714 9829600 216 9263551 

1.800 For Wool 


BEADS @ BEADS @ BEADS 
The World's Largest Selection of Beads | 


FULL COLOR CATALOG 


OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR | 
» RETAIL - WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES | 
_ FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: 


5 eee Beads 


n7 Daya Le 





> ie aot Ma Mud ‘to a 
at OS Olympia, WA 98502 ; 
SERA RRR RAR IAS: nee |) 




















SLIPCASES FOR YOUR BACK ISSUES. Bound in 
dark green and embossed in gold, each case holds 
at least 6 issues of Threads, and costs $7.95 
($21.95) for 3, $39.95 for 6). Add $1.00 each for 
postage and handling. Outside the U.S., add $2.50 
each (U.S. funds, only. PA residents add 6% sales 
tax.) Send your order and payment to Jesse Jones 
Industries, Dept. THR, 399 E. Erie Ave., Philadel- || 
phia, PA 19134, or call toll-free, 1-800-972-5858, 
and use your credit card (minimum $15). (No P.O. 
_ boxes, please). 





Natural Yarns 
For 
Weaving & Knitting 


Sample cards and price lists — $5.00 
Refundable on first order. 


2723 COLTSGATE RD. - DEPT. T 
CHARLOTTE, NC 28211 
(704) 366-6091 





Marketplace 


Past Patterns § 


Historic 
Patterns 
worth your 
time and 
falent. 


Pattern 
Catalog 
$5.00 


Brite or call 
(616) 245-9456 ] | 


for 


FREE 
INFORMATION 





Cone Yarns 
Mill ends & standard stock 


Mohairs, acrylics, cottons 
and blends. 
Wholesale inquiries welcome. 


# SpringBrook Yarns 


P.O. Box 122 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
508-943-9542 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED YARNS 


KALEIDOSCOPE 


Discount Designer Yarns | 
at up to 40% off retail! ‘ 
Natural Fibers Our Specialty 
$6.00 (refundable) for over 200 samples 
l6 Church St., Belfast, ME 04915 


‘& 


Shannock 
be vite 


High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 


Call (206) 573-7264 other weaving accessories. 


or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 















"FUR DESIGN for the 


Non-Professional" 
by SHARON ROBINSON LIND 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN: 

PURCHASING, CUTTING, 
ASSEMBLING 

& REMODELING FURS 

PP MO or CHECK - US FUNDS 

MICH. RESIDENTS ADD 4% TAX 

BOOK PRICE INCLUDE $2.50 POSTAGE AND HANDLING 

$f 6 Q5 SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


FOR INFORMATION & SEPARATE LIST 
OF OTHER FUR SUPPLIES AVAILABLE 
SEND S.A.S.E. 


Gursand Mere 


P.O. BOX 2206 - MIDLAND, MI 48641 
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SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. Free Brochure. 


MARR HAVEN 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI., 49010 


.. French Ribbons™ Collection 
ee 7” White Laces™ 
a Our soft lacy cardigan was once 
/| ' a sweatshirt. Handmade sweat- 
ae, I , Shirt is appliqued with 
'@ } ) crochetedcotton lace. Pearl 
= ' buttons & pleated cuffs add to 
3 ' the charm. Cardigan or pullover, one 
size $47, Choose white or pink. Complete Kit (Includes 
shirt, hand crochet lace, ribbons, pearl buttons and 
pattern) $28. Pattern only $4.95. 
More French Ribbons Patterns: Victorian evening bags, Petite 
Sacque day & evening bags plus new dolls VictoriaTM (Velveteen 
& lace dress) VioletteTM (Spring maiden), & our classics: 17” 
Hugging Bear™M, Country HareTM (I7”). $4.95 ea; 3 or more 
$4.00 each. 
Add 2.75 postage for each item, or add .50 per pattern. Send $2. 
for catalog of whimsical patterns, kits, handmade dolls & new 
ladies accessories line. MC/VISA orders call 301-366-4949, 


Dealer Inquiries Invited. Pieces of Olde, Dept. T39, P.O. Box: 
65130, Balto., MD 21209.When in Baltimore, Visit us at 716 st 
West 36th Street. 


Our Reputation For 
Quality Is No Yarn 


For generous samples of our fabulous 
spring/summer yarns in over 120 colors 
and 30 page catalogue, send $10 
(refundable with first order) to: 


Natural Fibers Only 


P.O. Box 2172T 
Mill Valley, CA 94942 





It's the Quilfer’s Wishbook!» ams 


ae, | 
I REE Sotaicg! 


if PS Chock full of all the quiltin 
Now 96 goodies you could wish for!” 
Dages! 
rz 100's of quilting books, patterns, 
| notions, fabric medleys, quilting aids, 
J scrap bags, 600 nr cotton fabrics, bat- 
ting and more! Send for your catalog today! 


i L) Free. Send name & address. We'll send 
" your catalog in our next 3rd class mailing. 


Almost Free. Include $1.00 — welll rush 
[ your catalog to you by First Class mail! 


Send to: CDS ilti i 
| I Keepsake Quilting 


Dept. TMC7 , Dover Street 
PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 


Ris sia: Gola: ee eee eo, Ait ee ee 






Printables for Surface Designers 


Create distinctive garments and 
co-ordinated outfits without sewing! 
Our especially designed clothes for fiber ar- 
tists pay attention to classic, smooth surfaces 


ready to print, paint or dye. Co-ordinate out- 
fits or choose individual pieces to complement 
your Fashions. 

Create your own styles. We have a per- 
sonalized cutting & sewing production service. 
Choose our 100% cotton (white, PFD, pre- 
shrunk), silk in 4 colors, or supply your fabric. 


Send $2.00 for a catalog with Fabric samples to: 
Printables, P.O. Box 1201, Burlingame, CA 94071-1201. 
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SLEEVES — 


by Louise Todd Cope 
A Treasury Of Ideas 
Techniques & Patterns 


Solid technical instruction with 
wonderfully inspiring design tips; 
129 pages: 
illustrations. 


with over 125 


Exciting New 
Pattern & 
Resource Book 


$14.95 plus $2 P&H 
Coat of Arms Press 
Box 1, Penland, N.C. 28765 


, = \ el 7. 
la : a ~\, —_—-* * 
f i - a4 . 
CRETAN YARNS 
| Handspun wools, cottons, and goat's hair 
imported from Greece. 


Samples $2 Box 623 + Rockport + Maine +» 04856 


Samplers 1 

Counted thread kits, chart, notecards |i 
Color Portfolio $2.00 | 
‘Wholesale ‘Welcome! 


Fine Fancywork 
P.O. Box 502T 
Greene, NY 13778 


basketry supplies — dyes 
looms — spinning wheels 
yarns — most major companies 
hand and machine knitting supplies 


we represent over 500 major companies 


mail order catalog $1.00 
refundable with purchase over $15.00 
classes - workshops 


weaving works (206) 524-1221 
5049 brooklyn ave. n.e. hours: 10-6 mtwf 
seattle, wa 98105 10-8 th/10-5 sat 





Announcing -- 


\@ The SourceLetter @™~ 


| 

| 

Looking for mail order sources for needlework, | 
sewing or crafts? The SourceLetter can help! 

Quarterly newsletter is packed with unbiased | 

catalog reviews and more! Don’t miss out - | 

subscribe now! | 

CraftSource, Dept. T | 

7509 7th Place SW, Seattle WA 98106 | 

| 

| 

axed, 


One year $15, sample issue H. 


|__ _Specify Needlework, Sewing or Crafts Edition 


ee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


QUALITY TRACING MATERIAL 


Discover E-Z Trace. It’s excellent for PATTERN 
MAKING, COPYING PATTERNS, AND REIN- 
FORCING MUCH USED PATTERNS. It is a 
tearproof, wrinkle resistant, nonwoven fabric. 10 


yards, $10.99 PPD. OR 100 yd. bolt, $55.00 PPD. 


FL. RESIDENTS, ADD 6% TAX. 
MARJORIE SHIRES & ASSOCIATES 
DEPT. TH, 2154 YARDLEY DR. 
PENSACOLA, FL 32506 
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Marketplace 


YARN - Natural colored 


ROVING - For knitting, 
weaving and basketry 


BATTS - For wool quilts 
and comforters 


Catalog $1.50 describes our 
exclusive “Spinners’ Mate.” 


“The Sheep Shed” 
8351 Big Lake Road, Clarkston, MI 48016 
(313) 625-2665 or 625-1181 





SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 


BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 
STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $2 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallery Ltd. 


P.O. Box 8319, Salem, MA 01970 





The Country 





Craftsman 

Post Office 

Dept. T 

Manuipe furer Box 412 
Fine 

Spinnide Wheels Littleton, 

MA 01460 


908/486-4053 


Send for free brochu re | 
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: "Original handpainted desig ms 
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GADOLINA 
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_ Orlando, P) 428574 i. 


' 
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™ Complete design portfolio $4.00 | | 
i Gadolina Inc , PO Box 674766, — 
| 
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LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 
Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
(Authorized Service Center) 

VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents- 
BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service- 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
P.O. Box 9071, Dept. T, Livonia, MI 48151 
(313) 534-2277 
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SILK 
CORDS 


30 designer colors, all lengths, any thickness. 


Each custom made to your specifications. 
Great for jewelry. Send $3.50 for color 
samples and information to: 


© THE CORD COMPANY 
% 5611 Virginia, Dept. TH 
Kansas City, Mo. 64110 


ae Phone (816) 333-6851 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 

PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004, Or 
call: (413) 253-2580, 


The Original 


Knitting Needle Box 


A GREAT GIFT FOR ANY KNITTER 
@ Neatly stores your straight & circular needles. 
@ Natural, Handsome Wood Cabinet. 

@ Plenty of room for scissors, gauges, 
markers, stitch holders, and more! 
@ Ready to use. No assembly. 
@ Full, money-back guarantee. 
® Beautiful as is but ready for your 
personal touch - staining, painting, or 
stenciling. 

At last! An attractive, organized 
home for all your needles and supplies. 
The Original Knitting Needle Box is 
compact (8 2" wide x 6” high x 15” long) 
and suits any decor. A great gift for any 
knitter, including yourself! 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 

$48 postage paid (U.S. Only). 
Full Refund if not Completely Satisfied. 


ig — 
Send check or money order to: 
The Original Knitting Needle Box ™ 


PO Box 365, Dept. T8 e Johnson, VT 05656 


HANDWEAVING 


Announcing the completion of our most 
satisfying accomplishment, HANDWEAVING 
WITH ROBERT AND ROBERTA, a comprehen- 
sive Home Study Course that is mailed 
to you one series of lessons at a time 
including actual yarn samples, weaving 
project needs and cost for your posi- 
tive step by step progress. Work at 
your own pace and achieve any level of 
accomplishment that you desire (Begin- 
ner to Professional). For complete 
details, send a self-addressed stamped 
business size (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) envelope 
to Ayottes' Designery, Dept. T-Kit, 
Center Sandwich. N.H. 03227. 


HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The Ganing Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 
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Y) BROTHER YN 
‘y) Knitting Machines & Accessories /\\ 
\¢ DISCOUNTED rh) 
¥ We service the knitter who does not ‘> 
" need lessons. rN 
Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. | \ 
’ Yarn-lt-All ok 
Ww 2223 Rebecca Dr. ri’ 
/ Hatfield, PA 19440 v1 
C4 (215) 822.2989 A 
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TEXTILE RESOURCES 
DYES © CHEMICALS © WAXES @ FABRICS 
MATERIALS FOR } 
HAND APPLICATION ON TEXTILES 
CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE: 
10591 BLOOMFIELD ST. 
LOS ALAMITOS, CA 90720 
(213) 431-9611 


FASHION YARNS AND EKITS 
AT DISCOUNT FRICES 
For $2.00 you will receive 
our catalog and a FREE kit 
Qur pect has swatches of the yarns 


and full sets of color saaples {190 of 

thea }, plus the descriptions of many 
kits for knitting and crocheting. 
Yarns are all from aajor mills. 


The free kit, a child's pos-pos hat,is 

from our regilar line of kits. It has 

the require a and all instructions 
for either knitting or crocheting. 


Send the check or aoney order to 
SHERIDAN YARNS 
PQ Box 468 - Dept T 
Coldspring, TX 7/7331 





Yarns for Less 


Save up to 35% on your yarn purchases. 
We stock a wide variety of yarns —Cottolin, 
Carpet Warp, Avanti, Mop Cotton, 
Harrisville Shetland and Tweed, 3 weights 
of Browns’ Wools, and much more. 
Free updates and millend offerings. 
Friendly, fast service. 

Call or write for a sample packet: 
$7.50 postpaid 
the Weaving and Knitting Shop 
1702 Walnut St. Boulder CO 80302 
1-800-262-5545 (in state: 443-1133) 


The newest source 
for weaving 
and knitting yarns. 


For free samples write: 


YARNS... 


P.O. Box 434 (Dept. T) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(508) 278-7733 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


KNIT A BEAUTY 


For the best of European 
& American Yarn. Send 
$6. for your catalog of 
handknit swatches to 


Bremertli Yarn ( 4 ) 
4948 NE 87th 
Seattle, WA ORLI5 
J0b/526-11b 


GN ik: 


RAINSHED 


707 AW Jith: Corvallis, OR97330- (503) 753-8900 


FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
FOR 
RAINWEAR 
AND 
SOFT LUGGAGE /\ 


Catalog 51.00 


OUTDOOR FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
Waterprooft/Breathables, Polarfleece, 
Polarplus, Cordura, Pack cloth, 
Supplex, Nylons, Hardware, 

YKK zippers, Webbing etc. 


from Texas and other mce places 


KID MOHAIR 
FINE WOOL 
SILK®ALPACA 
CAMEL OOWN 


fiber samples $2.00 


Fine fibers 


SPINNING 
WHEELS 


919 Lake Dr. 


Weatherford, TX 76086 


Looking for cottons beyond calico? 

Our quilt shop specializes in beautiful 
100% cotton prints and solids— 

imported and domestic— 
abstracts, stripes, florals, with 
a respectable balance of fine calico. 
For swatches, send $3.00 to 
Knot Just Quilts, Center Shoppes 

E. Granby, CT 06026 


Attentien “Dell -“Makexs 
Ge 100’s OF 


EASY-TO-SEW 
CLOTH DOLLS 





COUNTRY 
FOLK 


BABIES 
DRESS-ME 
DOLLS 


" Send 50¢ for mailing. 
This ad must accompany your request. 

787 INDUSTRIAL DRIVE 

DEPT. R19 

ELMHURST, IL 60126 


CAROLEE CREATIONS | 


OOPS OS 
80066 0406860s066s4uS OOO 


February/March 1989 








SILK FABRICS 
& SCARF BLANKS 


* Natural White Silk 

* Top Quality 

* Low Prices 

* SatisfactionGuaranteed 


Introductory 3 Scarf Assortment 
-Crepe, Habotai, Paj - 
$10.95 
(CA Residents Pls Add Sales Tax) 


QUALIN 


INTERNATIONAL 


P.O. Box 31145-T 
San Francisco, CA 94131 
(415) 647-1329 


MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL ° 
FIBERS 


SPECIALTY 


¢ alpaca * wools ® cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
; for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates * Quantity Discounts 
Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 
Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 













CUSTOM QUILT 
ADDRESS STAMP! 


ANN SMITH 
54 ELM ST. 
BOW, N.H. 03458 


Choose from one of 
sixteen patterns. S.A.S.E. 
for brochure. $17.50 ppd. 


Unusual Gifts « Books » Patterns 
Fine Fabrics for Quilts & Wearable Art 


JOSEPHS CHAT 


26 Main St., Peterborough, NH 03458 
Mon-Sat 10-5:30 (603) 924-6683 









Bear's Paw Sample 


BASKETRY SUPPLIES 
Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar 
Wo)’ ia odd (ex>10 om eo) ok @10T- 1110’ aC ms oagelanle)| 
S.A.S.E.& 25¢ For Catalog « Samples $4.00 


Ozark Basketry Supply 


», P.O. Box 56-H, Kingston, Ark. 72742 
retail 901-665-228! wholesaie 


y Reattring Every Quilting Book 
Currently In Print 


SHIPPED POSTPAID 
IN CONTINENTAL US. 
fast, friendly service 
% SEND $1.00 FOR BOOK LIST *& 
QUILTING BOOKS UNLIMITED 
1158-TH Prairie, Aurora, IL 60506 
312-896-7331 





EXCITING FABRICS 


SELECT FROM OVER 500 SILKS, 
COTTONS AND WOOLENS 


Also Fine French Laces, Swiss Embroideries, 
silk ribbons, old & tiny buttons. 


THE HARD-TO-LOCATE OUR SPECIALTY 
Acid-free conservation supplies 


Mail Order Only 
Catalog: $5 check, $3 cash. 


MINI-MAGIC 
3675 Reed Rd., C lumbus, OH 43220 




















Tailoring & Sewing Supplies 


Threads, buttons, linings, 
zippers, pressing 
equipment, and 
much, much more! 





Write today 
for our 
catalog—$3.00 
refundable 
with first order 


William Wawak Company 
| P.O. Box 59281 
Schaumburg, IL 60159-0281 
a i 
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D’ Anton 


Luxurious Garment Leathers 


Rt.2 Box 159 
West Branch, 


| | Send SASE: D‘Anton 
lowa 52358 


. (319) 643-2568 


SINGER’ 2210 


MICRO-COMPUTER FREE ARM 
Only $549 


Brand New Machines } 


4% sales tax for 
Vermont res. ONLY 


Most Orders Shipped 
within 48 hours ‘Chm 
® A Trademark of SINGER | 
NEW \__ 
ULTRALOCK® fr m ont $299 
SAVINGS ON ALL MODELS 
CALL ABOUT KNITTERS 


Sewin’ in Vermont 
84 Concord Ave. St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 


CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 
Vermont Residents Call 1-748-3803 





Marketplace 


Designer & manufacturer of: 
© The Rio Grande Wheel® 

¢ The Rio Grande Loom® 

- Hana-dyed 


The 
complete 
weaver’s, and 


Gorgeous yarns 
for knitters. 
Send $1 for complete catalog 


216 North Pueblo Rd. 
Taos, NM 87571 (505-758-0433) 


‘America’s complete source for 
British Designer sia presents: 


ais 


im C0. 


AUTHENTIC SHETLAND 
Specially imported from Jamieson & 
Smith to complement ALICE 
STARMORE'S BOOK OF FAIR ISLE 
KNITTING. Our pallette of 90 colors is 
gathered from Alice’s book, Classic 
British Knits. and Sasha Kagan's 
Sweater Book. 

Send $3 (refundable) for shade card. 
|8 Church Street, Lambertville NJ 08530 


CGTWORK EMBROIDERY 


for the Sewing Machine 


by 
Mardon Elstad 
send $8.45 per book payable to 
aClaclelim ai eir-\e| 
200 Cornish Way - T Lexington, SC 29072 
SC residents add 35¢ tax 


illustrated 
instructions 
If patterns 


% Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 
% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 


Acid 
Basic 
Direct 


O  rvre DYES 


81 Vat 
FRANKLIN ST. 
NEW YORE, NY 10013 


| SOLD IN QUANTITES: % OZ., 4 OZ, 
MFG 8OZ, 1 LB. & UP 
All Dyes Sold In Dry Powder Form Only. 


C O Directions For Use & Application. 
a 


Free Catalog & Dyers Manual 


TEL.:212-226-2878 


RK % Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 





LARGE SELECTION, FREE LIST 
DISCOUNT PRICES 


BARK SENG CO. P. o, pox BITTH 
OUTMAN NC 281786 


CALL Tall FHEE 1 ios 9898-22775 


BEGINNER LACE KITS: (all postpaid) 


BOBBIN LACE $29.50 NEEDLELACE $8.50 

BATTENBERG $8.50 CARRICKMACROSS $8.50 

TATTING $9.50 TENERIFFE $16.50 
TAMBOUR (Coggeshall) $24.00 


BEGGARS’ LACE 
Dept. THD 
= P.O. Box 17263 
t Sr hae Denver, CO 80217 
Complete iacenating (303) 722-5557 
Catalog - $2 (refundable) 


Hard-to-find notions 
at hard-to-find savings. 


We've culled the marketplace for hun- 
dreds of notions that really work - that 
save you time and give your sewing 
projects a professionally finished look. 
They’re in our new catalog, chock full of 
values for the home and professional 
sewer. 

To get your catalog, send $1 to 
The Perfect Notion, 
Dept. TT, — 
566 Hoyt St., The Pertect 


Darien, Ct. 06820 28A\.S ION 


R.H. Lindsay Company 
Wool Merchants 
| 393 ‘‘D’’ St., Boston, MA 02210 


Wholesale Unprocessed & Semi Processed 
) Wool For Fiber Artists 
Featuring Wools From 
New Zealand & Texas Mohair 
Send $2.50 For Sample Card 





Australian is 


INDIVIDUALLY HAND PRINTED /#.. 


DESIGNS ON BELGIUM WOVEN’ apt ‘s 


CANVASES. CATALOG $2.00 
refundable 





Ouran Industries = 
P.O. Box 24102 
Apple Valley MN. 55124-0102 


DOS TEJEDORAS 


FIBER ARTS PUBLICATIONS 


KNITTING BOOKS 
WEAVING BOOKS 
ETHNIC FIBER ARTS 
Send large SASE for catalog 
757 Raymond Avenue Dept. A 
St. Paul, MN 55114 (612) 646-7445 











KRUH KNIIS 


Merchants to the Machine Knitter 


The COMPLETE catalogue featuring 
hundreds of exciting products. 





e Knitting Machines e Accessories e Audio Tapes 
e Beads e Buttons e Computer Programs e Elastic 
e Electronic Patterns « Finishing Tools e Furniture 
e Gauge Helps e Graph Paper e Lamps e Linkers 
e Motors e Patterns e Punchcards e Steamers 

e Unique tools e Video Tapes e Yams...and more! 


All of your Machine Knitting needs from 
ONE convenient source. 


For catalogue send $2.00 to: 
KRUH KNITS Post Office Box 1587T e Avon, CT 06004 


A NOMIS 


= Coned Yarns 
acrylic, wool, cotton, blends, New 
dress yarn. More than 200 samples - 
$10 credited to first $50 order. 
Also New dealers wanted in MD, 
DE, VA, W. VA, NC, SC & KY 


Send Tax # and business card 
with SASE for dealer information 


Concord Yarn Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


(302) arose 
KUMA BEADS 


Make Beautiful Jewelr . Soaty y Jade, 
Coral, Crystal, Turquoise, More. Findings, 
Supplies, nstructions, Tools. Catalog $1. 
Beadstringing Starter Kit $10., Book $4. 
KUMA, Dept F40N, 270 Saratoga Rd #117 
Glenville, NY 12302. NY res. add tax. 


& P QUILTING SUPPLIES 


AUSH TODAY! 

J Hundreds of beautiful 100% Cotton Print & 
Solid ordering swatches & catalog of Quilting 
Supplies $4 

© Designer Fabric Ordering Swatches & catalog 
of Quitting Supphes $4 00 

O Catalog of hard to find Quilting Suoples. kits. 
books and videos 3100 

O Srochure of handcrafted Quilts $100 


The Quilt Patch 
Seot S Wariboro wa 





Wed Thurs Fr 4 Sal : 


» §08-480 0194 


















fea Ta Quilter r,& my » Hundreds of 
EPihouse isin Pieces! SPECIALTY GIFT ITEMS 


Just for you, the Sewing Enthusiast Quilter, or Crafter! 
SHIRTS © STAMPS @ 


Clever phrases and illustrations decorate: 
APRONS ® TOTES © STATIONERY @ STICKERS ¢ NOTEKEEPERS 





Send 50¢ or two 25¢ stamps for Mail-Order Catalog. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


HANNDY HINTS | @ Sewine! 


PO, Box 83015-T ¢ Milwaukee, WI 53223 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


SPACE SAVING 
YARN TREE 


Our Floor Model Yarn Tree will store 
72 cones of yarn. This sturdy unit 
features a sealed bearing on which it 
easily rotates. The overall diameter is 
28’’ when loaded with yarn. It stands 

$150.00 

Call or write 

for a free catalog! 

(Postpaid price anywhere in the 48 contiguous states.) 


Custom Knits & Mfg. 


Rt. 1, Box 16T « Lake Park, MN 56554 
(218) 238-5882 









NEEDLE POINT - HEIRLOOM SEWING 
CROSS STITCH - ENGLISH SMOCKING 


—_ “of 
HUMMINGBIRD HOUSE 
XZ DEPARTMENT ‘T° 
—= BOX 898 
* LEWISTON, N.Y. 14092 


My 






ICELANDIC WOOL SWEATER KITS 


Alpaca, Cashmere, 
eee Icelandic, Mohair, 
~ Merino, Shetland, 
Silk & Cotton 
Skeins and Cones 
For free 
information write: 
AURA 
Box 602-TH2 
' Derby Line, VT 05830 


BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, 
cinnabar, metal, cloisonne, crystal, etc. Collector 
beads, pendants, fetishes, netsuke, sequined appli- 
ques, silk scarves, furs, leathers, milagros, oddities. 
© THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 
‘anid Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 


aa or PuN } NATURALLY Dye | 
or ert YARN 

SEND $352 For NATURAL ¢ NAWRALLY) 

DyeD YARN SAMPLES ¢ BROCHURE! 
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Free pattern with 


$2.00 ore 


AY 


3262 Severn Ave., Dept T xx. 
Metairie, LA 70002 F-— 


piel ee 
4) 


handspun « plant dyed yarns 
of wool « silk «mohair 
carded blends for spinners 


P.O. Box 244] « Taos e NM 87571» 505-758-963) 


MOREA WEAVING CENTER 


Two-week courses, June-September: 
Traditional Greek weaving techniques, 
Kilims, Oriental Knotted pile carpets. 
Beautiful town near the sea. Details: 


KATERINA KALAMITSI 
22300 LEONIDION (A), GREECE 


brother. 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Special Qualified Buyer Prices 


send SASE for details 


Basic Technique VCR 
instruction tape 
VHS - Beta $35 post paid 


Concord Yarn Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


BO 


HARRY M. FRASER COMPANY 
R. & R. MACHINE CO. INC, 


192 Hartford Rd., Manchester, CT 06040 
Tel. (203) 649-2304 



















Complete Supplies 
for 
Rug Hooking & Braiding 
BLISS 
MODEL A 


Manufacturers of Cloth 
Slitting Machine , 


FRASER Supplies Catalog $2.50 


MODEL 500-1 


/ 0, e Beads 
\ oy } ¢ Beadwork Supplies 


Boge ¢ Bead Embroidery Kits 
4 # e Instruction Books SHOP 
4." Instruction Booklets 





(602) 623-9787 


| Spin 'n Weave 7 
} For FREE BROCHURE please send SASE. | | 


3054 .N. FIRST AVENUE, TUCSON, AZ. 85719 


the finest in EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS & INSTRUCTION 








led aft. iy, F 
oe ia Promenade 4 
LE BEAD 


=< “Beaded Earrings’................0008. $4.75 
“3 “Beaded Clothing Techniques’ ’....... $6.75 
* “Contemporary Loomed Beadwork’ ..... $6.75 


” $2.50 for Catalog (refundable with order). 


Promenade Dept. B 
P.O. Box 2092 * Boulder, CO 80306 ® (303) 440-4807 


SPINNING WHEELS & LOOMS 


THE FOLD 


BOX 160 CHASKA, MN 55318 
1-800-777-FOLD Tues. - Fn. 9-5 


Books, Patrick Green Carders, Ashford, 
Louet, Pipy, Schacht, Harrisville, Glimakra. 


Fleece, Natural Fibers, and Accessories. 
Quality products. Call or write for a new 
revised catalog. $1.00 credited to first order. 


Send S.A.S.E. for class schedule. 


METCHOSIN 
INTERNATIONAL 
OUMMER SCHOOL 


July 24 - August 4, 1989 OETHEARTS 


MARION SPANJERDT - 
Machine Embroidery 


BILL MORTON - Silk Painting 


An intimate, 
rural West Coast 
setting ... 


For a brochure with details on these 
and other courses being offered, 

call or write: 911A Linden Ave., 
Victoria, B.C. V8V 4G8 (604) 384-1698 
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| Out- of-print sacks related to Eber Arts 
$3.00 for next three catalogs. 
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HISTORIC NEEDLEWORK TOUR 

to ENGLAND departs May 9, 1989. 

Join us and see outstanding examples in 
Museums, Stately Homes and Castles. 


Descriptive brochure: 
STRATHAVEN TOURS 
N. Sandwich, NH 03259 





Always Wanted 


a Licht box? cores, that 


DIDN’T COST AN ARM AND A LEG?? 
THE JOLIE BRIGHT BOX is AN 
AFFORDABLE LIGHT BOX SUCCESSFULLY 
FIELD TESTED BY HOBBYISTS AND 
PROFESSIONALS. No electrical ANYTHING. 
Clever design captures light for generous 
15"x 15" work surface. Effective Aid for all 
transfer expectations: Quilting, Calligraphy, 
Fabric Art, Paste-Ups, Slides, Intarsia, Applique, 
etc. Unpainted, sturdy, yet portable for desk, lap 
or car! Only $24.50 plus $3.50 shipping 
continental USA. Check or M.O. Allow 3-4 weeks 
delivery. GA residents, add 5% sales tax. Send 
LSASE for free brochure and instructions to 
JOLIE CUSTOM TEXTILES, 
CREATIVE DESIGN TEAM, 797 Mt. Alto Rd. S.W. 
Rome, GA 30161 404-291-0851 


WEAVE BEAUTIFUL 


i 
ri 
i 
. 
1-4 








Enjoy the fascinating craft of we 
ing rugs in your home. Lreati your 
own serviceable rug designs for plea- 
sure or profit. Always a year round 
market for your rugs in every com- 
“| munity. Easy to operate floor model 
| loom weaves 36" wide, comes al- 
-}; ready threaded. fully equipped 
4 ..ready to weave. We furnish com- 
F ' plete information on looms and all 
ss equipment with offer below. 
SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE, PRICE LIST. 
Order your weaving supplies...carpet warps, rug fillers. shears. rag 
cutter, beam counter, looms and parts at low factory-direct prices. 
Also: rags. prints and looper clips in 10 and 50 Ib. bales. 
For fast-back service phone (419) 225-6731. 


OR RUG COMPANY, DEPT. 0832, LIMA, OHIO 45802 


FLEECE | 


in all stages of preparation: 
%* scoured * dyed 
* carded % combed 


MANY EXOTIC FIBERS PLUS 
OUR EXCLUSIVE EXOTIC BLENDS 





* grease 
* soft-washed 


Free assistance from our expert staff. 


Catalog/newsletter subscription $5.00 
Visit our store or mail order. 


WoodsEdge Wools 
P.O. Box 275, Dept. TH 
Stockton, New Jersey 08559 
(609) 397-2212 
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LOCC'S| 
VARIN CO. 


* COTTONS x WOOLS x 
* SILKS * LINEN and 
* POPPANA x 
* WOOL & COTTON WARP x 


CL) COMPLETE SAMPLE SET—$7.50 0 












P.O. BOX 231 - DEPT. D. @ DECATUR. GA. 30031-0231 





COLORFUL COTTON KNITS 


-thiéad - patterns - books -and more ! 
-pure cotton fabrics - interlock, mesh,rib .$4 00 yd. 
~ very? ‘easonable prices ~ 
~ fast friendly service - 


FREE CATALOG 
send $2 00 for een collection 


Sew Nat ural - = fabrics by mail 












Route 1 Box 428-C Middlesex, NC 27557 





| EXPERIENCE THE LUXURY OF 


100% Sea Island 

Cotton yarn —— 
Montserrat, 
West Indies 


FOR WEAVING, KNITTING, ~~ 
CROCHET. ROVING AVAILABLE ~~th - 
FOR SPINNERS. SEND $3.00  — 
FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST. => ie bs 


(Refundable with initial a ec 
order) to: 


FEATHER & FIG === 
P.O. BOX 15848, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 92705 == 
(714) 835-5638 














" aa bt Liu SE i F a be le 
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Samples: Fabers $3 
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CURTIS FIDERS 


HCOl BOX 45, RITZVILLE, WASHINGTON 99169 



















Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, Corrie: 
dale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 
Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 

from samples for $3.00. 
Price: From US. $4.00 lb, includes postage. Personal checks ac- 
cepted. Also small quantities of white and colored mobair. 
Prompt, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 

















NATURAL FIBERS 
Mail Order Yarns & eyoipment for Weaving 


Knitting, Spinning 
Cottons, Silks, Wools, Mohairs 
Send for over 60 yarn samples-$3.00 
Spinning fibers-$3.00 
atalog-$1.00 
Close-Out and Regular Yarns 


THE FIBER STUDIO 
9 Foster Hill Rd /Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 
603-428-7830 

(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 


MORE SHADES THAN 
EVER, BEFORE! 

High quality hand dyed broad cloth (100% cotton, 45°)in | 

over 150 colors. Collections of gradations or unusual color 

blends, and textures of all shapes and sizes, sky fabric and 

ispecial effects to delight the imagination. Solids $8, textures 
$9 per yd. generous samples (over 150) $5 

SILKS BY SHADES 

easy to work with and to care for sitk in fabulous color 

| collections, also in individual 4yd. pieces. Varying widths 
and weights, $16-$24 peryd. Samples $4 

To order SHADES hand dyed fabric call or write : 

SHADES 2880 Holcomb Br. Rd. suite B-9 

Alpharetta Ga. 30201 (404-587-1706 


SCANDINAVIAN FIBER IMPORTS 




















NORWEGIAN SWEDISH 
SPELSAU GOTLAND 
SUPPLIES SAMPLE 
FOR rial | CARDS: 
SPINNING ee | FLEECE & 
KNITTING " _-ROVINGS $3 
FELTING SPELSAU 
$1.00 FOR YARNS $3 
CATALOGUE 404-743-5120 


NORSK FJORD FIBER 


RT. 2 BOX 152 LEXINGTON GA 30648 












Rowan Designer 
Knitting Kits 
Kaffe Fassett, 
Annabel Fox, 


Sasha Kagan, 
and others. 


Send $3.00 for photos and price list. 





THE GOSSAMER WEB 
Exotic and Specialty Yarns 
700T Welch Rd. 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 
(415) 327-5683 


Black Sheep Knitting 
133 Cherry Street 

Black Mountain, N.C. 28711 
704-669-2802 





All natural fibers/large selection of knitting books 
Inox knitting needles/call or write for free catalog. 
10% discount on orders over $100. 
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Marketplace 


BONNIE TRIOLA 


- Cone Yarn - 
e WHOLESALE e RETAIL 
Stock Yarns: 
Natural Fibers, Synthetics, Blends 
New York Closeouts: 
Designer Yarns 


Great Service & Expert Advice 
comes with every order 


Bonnie Triola 

5694 Garwood St. 
Fairview, PA 16415 
(814) 474-3554 


Catalog $3.00 
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SPECIALIZING IN: 


¢ English Smocking » 
¢ French Handsewing + 
¢ Fine Fabrics 
¢ Laces ° 


1-800-524-1678 


P.O. Box 555, Dept. TH 
Cooksville, MD 21723 


Retail Catalog $4 | 
Supplement $2 
Complete Set $5 | 


meee 


4200 W. Ann Arbor Rad. ( 
Plymouth, MI 48170, 
313-455-2150 


Basket Making is 
Easy and Fun! 
SEND $1.00 FOR BROCHURE/PRICE LIST 


Complete supply of Quality Basket 
Making Materials - Instruction Books 
Chair Seating Supplies. 


VISA, MC, DISCOVER 
Orders Shipped within 24 Hrs. 


A ia 

Rug Weaving Supplies 
We are the Rug Weaving specialists. Our large 
volume means lower, discount prices. We carry 
a large selection of beautiful cotton rags on 
coils, 8/4 cotton warp, rug filler. loopers, braid- 


ing equipment and more. We pay shipping! | 


For catalog and samples send $1.00 handling 
to: GREAT NORTHERN WEAVING, PO. 
Box 3611 Augusta, MI 49012. 
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HM! 


Bs Ee D RABBRIES 


Drape your home elegantly at fictowe -direct prices with our 
10‘ wide heavy textured cotton fabrics. Perfect for custom- 

| made draperies or Do-It-Yourself projects, with no seams to 
sew or show. (Check out our close-stocking FAN PLEAT 
system!) Fabric also ideal for wall covering, upholstery, 
bedspreads, tablecloths, clothing, etc. 


¢ WASHABLE ¢ SUN-ROT RESISTANT * NON-ALLERGENIC 


Send $2.00 for catalog & swatches to: 
HOMESPUN, Dept. T89 =e 
Box 3223 ® Ventura, CA 93006-3223 = 


For over 
40 Years! 


NEW KITS! 


anda Pattern Book 


We now have 
Beautiful New Kits and 
our pattern book— 
Maine Island Classics. 
Twenty of your 
favorite patterns, 
beautiful photos, and 
an entertaining story 
of living and knitting 
on a Maine island. 
Check your local yarn 
shop or send $1 for 

our brochure. 


North Island ‘Designs, Inc. 


Box 216TH, North Haven, Maine 04853 
1-800-548-5648 
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& 
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WEAVING, 


DYEING, 
BATIKING 
. es (T\ KNITTING 
393 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
ARLINGTON. MA 02174 


| send $2.00 
for supplies 
catalog 


(WAR CLES: 


© FROM THE NECK UP © 


An Illustrated Guide To 
HAT MAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric covered hats 
with the easy step-by-step instructions in the most 
complete and unique millinery book ever. Includes 60 
modern and historical patterns and a list of suppliers. 
Black and white. Spiral bound. 8 1/2" x 11". 200 pages. 
; Send $20.00 + $2.00 postage. 

36. MN residents add $1.20 tax. 

Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 


Foreign orders add $1 postage 


and payin U.S. funds. | 


Sorry, no phone orders, 

credit cards or C.O. D 

SASE for more information. 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 


MADHATTER PRESS | 


P.O. Box 7480-T 
is Minneapolis, MN 55407 


SPINNING, | 


























There are over 60 styles in all: like 
flowers, folk designs, and other 
animals...as pins,earrings and keyrings. 
To see all of us send $2.00 to: 


w~ ..- MAIDEN VERMONT * 
~ P. O. Box 828 
~ Middlebury, Vt. 05753 


wholesale inquiries on letterhead 


“ 


€¢¢€ 


John Perkins Industries, Inc. 
Yarn Made In The U.S.A. 


Hand and machine yams — single, plied, novelty, fancy, natural, 
colors, bleached, variegated, on cones, cakes, dyetubes —plain 
singles $1.75 per lb. Specialty yarns $2.75 per lb. Ultra Fancy, 
$4.25 per lb. House Special yarn deal, 50 Ibs. assorted colors: 
singles, mixed counts, $75. A good deal for several people. Over 
50 Ibs. wool yam $150 to first 500 orders to reduce inventory, 
assoited colors & yam counts. While it lasts, try 2/24 acrylic 
sweater yam 25 lbs. for $60. 


Yarn is shipped UPS with invoice enclosed FOB Greenville, 
South Carolina, Textile Center of the G.S.A! 


P.O. Box 8372 
Greenville, SC 29604 
(803) 277-4240 or Telex 57-0477 


MEDIAEVAL MISCELLANEA 
7006-T Raleigh Rd., (703) 
Annandale, VA 22003 354-7711 


Patterns for historical clothing, chain- 
mail t-shirts, almost 200 reproductions 
of authentic jewelry from the Middle 
Ages & Renaissance, and more. Catalog 
$1.50, dealer inquiries welcome. 





Schacht Free 
Ashford Freight 
Louét + Gift 
and Certificate 
others Floor 

Looms 
AVL Baby Dobby Cont. U.S.A. 


Used Whee! and Loom Swap 
Bozeman, MT 
Visa/MC_ Toll Free 1-800-622-3025 No tax 





AMISH CLOTHING PATTERNS 


for men women and children Sp 
charm and function, 
perfect for today’s needs. 


—— ia 


Illustrated catalos, $1.00 
refundable first order. 


<a 
FRIENDS 


1) 50305 Stale Rd. 145, Woodstield, OH 43793. 
| | F | = | | mm | | si 
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Marketplace 


PATRICIA ROBERTS 


Books, Patterns and Yarns 
now available in the U.S. 


For free yarn brochure and price list 
telephone or write to: 


Uncommon Threads 
Main Street, Bridgehampton, NY 11932 
516-537-0975 
MC, VISA, AMEX NY residents add 7'4% sales tax 


YOUR BUTTONS DON'T HAVE TO BE THE SAME! 


Hh 
‘5 Button Creations 


Mother of Pearl Cloisonne 
Pewter Cast Metal 
Porcelain Crystal 
Unique Horn & Antler Wood 
Novelties Plastics 
Military Reproductions - 1776 & 1865 
Plus Lots More !! 
SPECIAL ORDERS/DESIGNS AVAILABLE 
Call for $2.00catalog 
OFFICE & MEG OWE 


3801 Stump Road Green Acres 
Doylestown, PA Route 313 

18901 Fountainville, PA 
1-800-346-0233 FAX # 2153485025 









COMPARE 
OUR LOW PRICES! 


Best Kuitting Machines! 


Best Yarns! 
Generous Discounts! 
the CONE COLLECTION 


Our portfolio of luxury yarns - 
including Pearl Cottons & Designer Wools in over 80 colors! 







complete ChameleonCatalog § 2OO 


a 617-T Massachusetts Ave 
CHA ME La Indianapolis IN 46204 


Tues-Sat 11-4 
317/631-9550 


ANGORA & 
ANGORA BLENDS 


We've moved. We’re bigger, with more 

blends & more products. Ready to spin 

fibers & handspun yarns. Send $2.50 for 
catalog & sample card to 


CARROT PATCH ANGORA 
Rt. 3 Box 448, Staunton, VA 24401 


fe 
THE EAVERS’ STORE 


i, 11 So. 9th Street 
| Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 


Catalog, $2.00 
Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 


Many books on coverlets. 
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Tour the World of Fiber with 
Connoisseur Tours 


© Great Britain & the Isle of Lewis - May ’89 
with Alice Starmore & Irene Miller 


© Sweden - July ’89 with Linda Yurk 


For details, 

write or call 
Rachel Sko Ikin at: 
800-666-5161 


CONNOISSEUR TOURS 
75 East End Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10028 


Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $2.75 per word, minimum 
ad 15 words. Paynent must accompany order. Send 
to Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deadline for the April/May issue is Jan. 10. 


BROTHER KNITTING MACHINES. FREE CATALOG. Na- 
tional Knitting Machine Sales, Inc., 1800 Water P1., Suite 
280-G, Atlanta, GA 30339. (404) 448-4835. 


SILK IN COLOURS. Finest quality naturals and dyed. 
Custom dyeing. Yarns, fabric. Sample folio, colour chart, 
$15. “A Silk Worker’s Notebook,” $13 ppd. Cheryl Ko- 
lander, Aurora Silk, 5806 Vancouver Ave., Portland, OR 
97217. (803) 286-4149. VISA. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF OVER 250 BOOKS FOR 
NEEDLEWORKERS. Instructions, patterns, designs for 
quilting, crochet, embroidery, knitting, sewing, lace- mak- 
ing, charted designs and more. For every needlecraft inter- 
est, every level. Most $1.75 to $3.95. Write: DOVER PUBLI- 
CATIONS, Dept. A297, 31 E. 2nd St., Mineola, NY 11501. 


KNITTERS! AUSTRALIAN YARN. Finest quality, 14 fash- 
ion colors, 2 weights, hand or machine. Sample card, $1. 
Harmony Craft Center, 103 Mapleburn Dr...E., Calgary, 
Canada T2J 1Y3. 


HANDMADE, HANDPAINTED CERAMIC BUTTONS. Free 
photo and info. SASE to Mill Run Pottery, Box 95, Ac- 
worth, NH 03601. 


LEARN TO WEAVE RUGS AND TAPESTRIES. Beginners’ 
mountain retreat. Year-round. Brochure: Robert Loewe 
Weaving School, Box W-1, Divide, CO 80814. (719) 687- 
3249. 


EASY, ILLUSTRATED, INEXPENSIVE DESIGNERS’ 
METHOD for making any size or shape dress form. $8.95. 
C. Hannan, 121 dth St., Watkins Glen, NY 14891. 


MACHINE KNITTERS! Join our happy family. SASE for 
information. Velona Needlecraft, 5753-B Santa Ana Can- 
yon Rd., Anaheim, CA 92807. 


MACOMBER LOOM—72 in., 16 harnesses, 18 treadles, dou- 
ble back beam. Almost new. Call Cecile: (301) 828-1765. 


HANDWOVEN SKIRT LENGTHS/MATCHING SWEATER 
YARNS. Swatches, $2 plus LSASE. PICKS, 3316-T Circle 
Hill, Alexandria, VA 22305. 


ALASKA DYEWORKS. Hand-dyed cotton progressions, 
batiks, blockprints, crackles, mottles, more. Swatch card, 
$4. 300 W. Swanson, Suite 101, Wasilla, AK 99687. 


SHETLAND, other fine 100% wool yarns from Scotland. 
Skeins. Cones. Portfolio with 96 yarn samples, patterns, 
$3. Shetland Importers, Box 2215T, Pittsfield, MA 01202. 


AMERICAN INDIAN, ORIENTAL, ESKIMO HOOKED-RUG 
PATTERNS. Catalog, $3. Virginia Hildebrant, 5167 Ro- 
binhood Dr., Willoughby, OH 44094. 


SPINNING, WEAVING, DYEING, AND KNITTING SUP- 
PLIES. Large catalog, $1. Woolery, R.D. 1, Genoa, NY 
13071. (315) 497-1542. 


FOSSILIZED WALRUS IVORY BUTTONS, honey-colored 
and approximately % in. $4.95 each. Timbers, Tails & 
Yarns of Alaska, Box 41, Hope, AK 99603. 


THE FABRIC CO.—BELOW WHOLESALE PRICES! Imported 
fabrics from Seventh Avenue’s TOP DESIGNERS"! Send $3 
for samples. 197 Ethan Allen Hwy., Ridgefield, CT 06877. 


HANDSPUN yarns and spinning fibers, Rambouillet and an- 
gora, $3 for samples. Marsden Specialties, 7230 Gleason Rd., 
Shawnee Mission, KS 66227. 


WEAVING STUDIO SELL-OUT. Mostly handspun yarns, as- 
sorted fleeces and goathair. Very reasonable. Feliccia Jo- 
hansen, Box 1521, Manchester Center, VT 05255. (802) 
362-4768. 
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Subscriber List Service 


We occasionally make 
our subscriber list 
available to companies 
whose products we think 
may be of interest to 


you. If you prefer not to 
receive this mail, just 
send your mailing label 
(or an exact copy) to 


the address below. We'll 
take care of the rest. 


Subscriber Service Dept. 
The Taunton Press 

Box 355, 63 S. Main St., 
Newtown, CT 06470 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT 
AND CIRCULATION 
(Required by 39 U.S.C. 3685) 


la. Title of publication: Threads magazine. 1b. Publication no. 
08827370. 2. Date of filing: Sept. 29, 1988. 3. Frequency of issue: 
Bimonthly. 3a. No. of issues published annually: 6. 3b. Annual sub- 
scription price: $20. 4. Location of office of publication: 63 S. Main 
St., Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 5. Location of headquarters of the 
publisher: 63 S. Main St., Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 6. Publish- 
er: Paul Roman, 63 S. Main St., Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470; Edi- 
tor: Betsy Levine, 63 S. Main St., Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470; Man- 
aging Editor: None. 7. Owner: The Taunton Press, Inc., 63 S. Main 
St., Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. Stockholders owning or holding 
1% or more of the total amount of stock: Paul Roman, 63 S. Main 
St., Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470; Janice A. Roman, 63 S. Main St., 
Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 8. Known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1% or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities: None. 9. Not appli- 
cable. 10. Extent and nature of circulation: 

Actual no. copies 

Average no. copies of single issue 
each issue during published nearest 

preceding to filing date 

12 months Sept. 29, 1988 

Total no. copies 


135,518 132,169 
. Paid and/or requested 
circwation 
1 Sales through 
dealers and 
carriers, street 
vendors and 
counter sales 26,478 27,348 
2. Mail subscription ... 84,832 80,499 
. Total paid and/or 
requested circulation . 111,310 107,847 
Free distribution by 
mail, carrier or other 
means; samples, 
complimentary, and 
other free copies 2,886 
Total distribution 114,196 
. Copies not distributed 
1. Gffice use, left over, 
unaccounted, 
spoiled after 
inti 5,772 7,216 


15,550 15,952 


G. Total 
(sum of E, Fl and 2). 135,518 182,169 


11. 1 certify that the statements made by me above are correct and 
complete. Signature: Paul Roman, Publisher. 
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Chintz Quilts: 
Unfading Glory 
aca 


ap eT 


(shipping $1.50) 
By: 


| | Lacy Folmar Bullard 
| and Betty Jo Shiell 


74 COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


88 PAGES 


At your favorite quilt shop or write: 


School for Inquiring Mynds 
241 East Sixth Avenue 

















, | Tallahassee, Florida 32303 














Lady Evelyn’s Needlework Collection 


An in-depth study of one of Britain's 
most accomplished needlewomen. 
Photographs of her entire collection. 
Whitework, drawn thread, pulled 
thread, blackwork, Hardanger, cutwork, 
applique’, trapunto, macrame’, silk and 
metal thread, counted cross stitch, and 
many types of lace, plus 4 stitching 
projects. 


$34.95, plus $2.50 shipping 


Published quarterly in cooperation 
with the Kurenai-Kai School of Japan. 
Each issue includes articles by Master 
Iwao Saito and by Shuji Tamura, as well 
as other features designed to expand 
your knowledge of japanese 
symbolism, color usage, and design. 


$18.00 per year 
Single copies, $5.50 ppd. 


Learn to finish bell pulls at home, and 
avoid the high cost of professional 
finishing. This 24 page booklet gives 
complete instructions for assembling 
crewel, needlepoint, and counted 
cross stitch bell pulls from start to finish. 
Superb illustrations explain every step. 


$9.95, plus $1.50 shipping 


Embroidery Research Press, Inc. 


10800 Alpharetta Highway, Suite 200 G-4 
Roswell, Georgia 30076 U.S.A. 


(404) 578-6544 
omnes Wholesale inquiries invited. 











Alfa Sales 
Aljo Dyes 
Alpha Impressions 
ALWAYS Knitting 
Ann Hyde Institute of Design 
Archangel Designs 
Arrowmont School of Arts 
and Crafts 
Aura 
| Aussie Yarns 
Ayottes’ Designery 
Baltazor Fabric & Lace 
Bare Hill Studios 
Bark Service 
Basketmaker 
Batik & Weaving Supplier 
Beggar’s Lace 
| Black Sheep Knitting 
Bonnie Triola 
Bremerli Yarn 
Brilliance 
Brittany 
Brooks & Flynn 
Buffalo Batt & Felt 
Button Creations 
Campbell's 
Caning Shop 
Carol & Malcolm Dewe 
Carolee Creations 
Carrot Patch Angora 
Cerulean Blue 
Chameleon 
Charm Woven Labels 
Classified 
Clotilde 
Coat of Arms Press 
Concannon Collection 
Concord Yarn Bar 
Comnoisseur Tours 
Cord Company 
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Cotton Clouds 
Country Craftsman 
Craft Gallery 
Crafts Unlimited 
CraftSource 
Cretan Yarns 
Crystal Palace Yarns 
Curtis Fibers 
Custom Knits & Mfg. 
Cyril Lieschke 
| D’Anton 
| Dharma Trading 
| Dogwood Lane 
Dorothy Stish 
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Dos Tejedoras 

Dover Street Booksellers 
Downie Enterprises 
Drop Spindle 
Drover’s Coat Pattern 
Earth Guild 
Embroidery Research 
Exquisicat Imports 
Feather & Fig 

Fiber Studio 

Fibre Arts Centre 
Fine Fancywork 
Fletcher Farm School 
The Fold 

Freed Co. 

Friends 

Furs & More 
Gadolina 

Garden Fairies Trading 
Gilley’s Galleries 
Gossamer Web 

Great Northern Weaving 
Great Scot 

Gutcheon 

Hallandall 

Hanndy Hints 

Harry M. Fraser Co. 
Hazelcrafts 

High Valley Fibres 
Homespun 

Hub Mills Factory Store 
Hummingbird House 
Islander School 
Jamie Harmon 

John Perkins Industries 
Jolie Custom Textiles 
Joseph Galler 
Joseph's Coat 

Kagedo 

Kaleidoscope 
Katerina Kalamitsi 
Keepsake Quilting 
Knight Cloth 

Knitting Gallery 
Knot Just Quilts 
Kruh Knits 

KUMA 

La Lana Wools 

Leo G. Stein 

Loce’s Yarn 

Lois Ericson 
Madhatter Press 
Maiden Vermont 
Mardon Elstad 
Marjorie Shires 


Marr Haven 

Mary Lorish Jahn 

Mary Lue’s Knitting World 

Mary Roehr 

Mary Wales Loomis 

Master Designer 

Mediaeval Miscellanea 

Mekong River Textiles 

Mendocino Art Center 

Metchosin International 
Summer School 

Mini-Magic 

Morehouse Yarn 

National Standards Council 

Natural Fibers Only 

New Brunswick Craft School 

Norsk Fjord Fiber 

North Island 

Oak Grove 

Oppenheim’s 

OR Rug Co. 

Original Knitting Needle Box 

Ornament 

Ouran Industries 

Oxmoor House 

Ozark Basketry Supply 

Passap 

Past Patterns 

Patience & Purity 

Peacock Arts 

Pendleton Shop 

Penelope Craft Programs 

Penland School 

Perfect Notion 

Personality Enterprises - 

Peters Valley 

Pfaff American Sales Corp. 

Pieces of Olde 

Plymouth Reed & Cane 

Prairie Collection 

Printables 

PRO Chemical & Dye 

Promenade 

Qualin International 

Quilt Patch 

Quilt San Diego 

Quilting Books 

Quilting Today 

R. H Lindsay 

Rainshed 

Real Ewe 

Rio Grande Weaver's Supply 

River Farm 

Robbie Fanning 

Rucker Rack 
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Comment 


Mixed feelings about fashion 
by Jan Jasper 


Women who enjoy clothes and want to 
be taken seriously have a dilemma: How 
to look attractive without being 
penalized for it. Unfortunately, an 
enduring theme in fashion is thata 
woman’s sexual appeal is proportional to 
the restriction of her most basic 
movements. Therefore, as a feminist, I 
can’t really account for my love of 
fashion, particularly that of the Victorian 
and Edwardian periods. 

The bustled dresses of the late 1870s 
and 1880s, for example, had such narrow 
hems that it must have been hard to 
walk in them, and the skirts were so 
padded with bustles, swags, and 
ruching that women were nearly as 
upholstered as the furniture. To avoid 
crushing their painfully acquired toilette, 
fashionable women sat listing sideways. 
While I don’t find these styles beautiful, 
they fascinate me. Perhaps it’s 
because feats of engineering have 
always impressed me: Photographs of the 
inner construction of skirts reveal a 
clever network of tapes, hooks, and 
bustle pads. 

Another disturbing aspect of 
idealized female beauty was the wasp 
waist, which reached its extreme in the 
1890s and early 1900s. Women attained 
this tiny waist by constantly wearing a 
corset from girlhood on, which seriously 
interfered with the natural growth and 
placement of internal organs. The classic 
image of the Victorian woman, frail and 
prone to all kinds of maladies, ranging 
from fainting spells to tuberculosis, was 


due largely to a lifetime of corset-wearing. 
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Some women went so far as to have three 
of their bottom ribs removed. 

Even something as seemingly innocuous 
as the dainty-gloved hand had an 
insidious significance. Elegant Victorian 
women forced their hands into gloves 
one size too small, which made donning 
them take up to an hour. The ritual 
required applying talcum and alum to the 
hands, massaging the gloves onto the 
hands, then closing them with button 
hooks. The result was a dainty, feminine 
look and hands that were immobilized. 
Thus, the most frequently used parts of 
the body were turned into ornaments. 

All this began to change in the years 


just before World War I. The first designer 


to sense the change and develop it into 
a definite look was Paul Poiret. His 
relatively unconstricting styles departed 
radically from accepted conventions of 
female dress and caused quite a 
sensation. His most famous contribution 
was replacing the corset with an early 
version of the brassiere. Ironically, he also 
invented the hobble skirt, which was so 
narrow at the hem that women were 
forced to walk with mincing steps. 

World War I is generally regarded as 
the beginning of modern times. Since 
then, even the most elaborate fashions 
have been far less restrictive than in 
previous eras, although it’s true that in 
the 1920s women, in pursuit of the 
boyish look then in vogue, bound their 
busts to flatten them. Only since the 
1930s have clothes been made to fit the 
human body rather than the other way 
around. The girdles and padded bras of 
the 40s and ’50s were nothing compared 
with the padded and constricting 
garments of previous eras. 





The image of the fashionable woman 
today is a physically fit and rather 
muscular one with a flat stomach from 
exercise rather than from a girdle. This is 
clearly a step forward in the status of 
women. One thing that hasn't changed, 
however, is that women are still 
wearing clothes that restrict their 
movements. The compromise for the 
career woman is a slightly feminized 
version of a man’s suit jacket, worn 
with a skirt and high heels. Depending on 
your point of view, this is either a good 
solution or the ultimate irony: Career 
women on their high heels, tottering 
out of the office and over to the gym fora 
workout. Admittedly, many women 
wear running shoes to and from work, but 
the point is that fashionable clothing is 
still shown with high heels. 

It’s amazing how things such as high 
heels infiltrate our consciousness. 

Like fashions of previous eras, 

they hinder our movement; yet, for 
some reason, certain clothes don’t look 
right without them. 

What, then, is this authority that 
determines what looks right? And, if 
clothes are a means of self-expression, 
why should we care so much what other 
people think? 

For now, [ve decided that the least 
complicated way to express myself is with 
hats. It’s a shame that hats aren't as 
popular as they used to be. They’re fun; 
they’re not hazardous to your health; 
they don’t require you to exercise; and, as 
is not the case with high heels, if you 
need to run, you can! 


Jan Jasper is a professional free-lance 
patternmaker in New York City. 
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GETTING THE WORLD’S BEST 
KNITTING INSTRUCTOR 
INTO OUR NEW MACHINE WASN'T EASY. 


Passa 


L earning to use a knitting machine 
can put anyone in a tight spot. 

Unless, of course, you have 
the new Passap Electronic. 

This remarkable machine has 
the sophistication on the inside (with 
a computer that literally spells out 
everything you need to do) and the 
sleek European look of a Passap on 
the outside. 

In fact, all you have to know is 
how to get it out of the box. Every- 
thing else—including shaping—is 
figured out by the computer. And 


within half an hour of unpacking it 
you'll be enjoying knitting from over 
20,000 pattern possibilities. 

The new Passap Electronic also 
lets you do things that most machines 
can't. Like superimposing, which 
allows you to put patterns on top of 
each other. Or enlarging patterns, 
by making them up to 99 times their 
original length or width. 

Yet even with all this high 
tech stuff on board, Passap’s Swiss 
designers didn’t leave out the sim- 
plicity which has kept Passap the 


standard in the industry. There are 
still no weights. And a two-color 
changer is standard. 

So come try the new Passap 
Electronic at your Passap dealer. 
For the one nearest you, call toll- 
free 1-800-PAS-KNIT. You'll see 
how easy it is to get into a Passap, 
yourself. 


PASSAR 


Passap - USA 271 West 2950 South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84115 





F WHIMSY 


®» Judi Keen’s petit point stories, 
shown near life size, we might see 
mice partying in front of a New 
Mexican adobe church, turtle committees 
roting on motions, or socialites acting 
like just plain folks. Keen, wearing 

a magnifying headset, fills the 
625-stitches-per-square-inch canvas 
with four-ply cotton thread that is often 
a blend of four colors. She works from 
subject foreground to background, 
without a cartoon, to allow the story to 
evolve rather than be trapped by the 
lines of a preconceived sketch. “Even 
after I physically finish a piece,” Keen 
says, “the story, for me, goes on.” When 
she isn’t using her needle, Keen fills 
what, le B oter | walls with painted murals. The 

A: pes seer Fes Ty ieee 5 sHaRe Auburn Art Center in Auburn, CA, Tt 
Af | ss3ts pice rabies MMMM, OMettaacacsecsc tts (- GaRMEme race (rth) display Keen’s work during April. 
Santee piisiisreees fae. bea ete Sie Sfoweeee se §=— (Photos by Palmer Photographic) 
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